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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New York. | 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE. i “AP ERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 . LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Hesston Philharmonic Society of the 


G1 


ity of New York. | 
Address: 100 West mete Street, New York. 
FRID: A ASHF ‘ORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 New York. 


East 18th Street, 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 

Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 

Carnegie Hall, = 837. 

101 West 86t Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. | 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 

Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Coaching a Specialty. 
New York. 


New York. | 





Mail address: 














Accompanist. 
__Address: jo East 23d Street, 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 





Will take a limited number of pupils, | 
Steinway | Hall, New Yo rk. | 

Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, | ™ 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
| 


study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 








TOM KARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
315 West 77th Street, New York. 


Mr 


Address: 


Concert, 
Residence-Studio: 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. BD hn ny Instructor 


ew York College of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington , Stig New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CoeSURE, 


ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York. 








CHAS. AB ERC ROMB IE, 

SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &e. 


Vocal Studio: 138 sth Ave. (Hardman Bldg.), 
New York. York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BU . 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of dight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 “pene all, New York— 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N 





SCHERMERHO! IRN’S TEAC HERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for vOHN'C. and Music Teachers. 

N C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


Telephone: isi ‘sth Street. 


| GUS 


503 Carnegie Hall, 


Broadway and ‘th Street, 


Studio: 


CHEV. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anpb 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 
CARL L E VINSEN, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA pb’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


|'ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 





/-EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES., 
VIOLONCELLIST._ Graduate Royal College of 








CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
tudio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 
TIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 


314 East isth Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


STAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PLAniey and TEACHER o 
ANO AND COMPOSITION. 


70 - est gsth Street, New York. 


CHARLES HE INROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony 


Mr. 


PAUL 











Address: 











With the 
Organ and 


12 West uth Street, New York. — 





FERDINAND DU INKL +e 
Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Albany, N. Y. 


Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥._ 

M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 

Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EMANU E L SCHMAUK, 
Piano (Virgil Covi Method), Harmony and 
eory 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 
jog Carne ie Hall, New Yor 
Residence: 1 I ad est 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF 


Piano, 











GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER. 
136 West 12th Street, 


Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Address, 55 W. gsth Street, New York. 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue. 


, E RRY AV ERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York, 


CH: ARL E S PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
69 West rosth Street, New York. 








MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
New York. 





PARS( INS, 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 
Knickerbocker Building, 


E. A. 


MARIE SE Y MOU R BISSELL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 


Oratorio. 
133 East 16th Street, _New ‘York. 


Pror. F. J. AND } Mrs. M. KIRP. AL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. 


1. 
New York Studio: 2 West t 33d Street. 


SCOGNAMILLO, 


*Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts. 
_132 M Madison Avenue, New York City. 


pone eateten 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
___ Studio: 138 West gist Street, New York. 


EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia nee Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 





CLEMEN r R. Gi AL E, Organist of All Saints’ R. C. 
Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; Residence: 155 wes gat , 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con: Studios: 26 East 23d Street, New Yo 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- ——- 
ducting. Address: Calvary hurch, fourth PAOLO GALLIC O, 
Avenue and Twenty- first Street, New York. ' Pienict. 
Cru Pupils accepted. 
M. L SCHERHEY, Studio: Mu: roe Butiding, Room 15 
VOCAL INSTRU CTION. t East soth Street, New York City. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. pinaeeaniaiialiah 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- ALB BERTUS >; SHELLEY, 
servatory in Berlin. New York. Solo Violinist. 


779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., 


LILLIE} ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albany, Broadway and s2d Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York a of Music. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 
Comaiate musical education given to students, 


from the canes SS to the ne ogee ive 
irectors. 


New York. 


Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
Address: 151 West 7oth Street, New York C ity. 

| J. ARM( JUR G. ALL OW AY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Mr. TC IWNSEND H. FELLOWS, | 
American Baritone. 

Concert and Song Recitals 

New York. 





Oratorio, 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, 


ADELINA MU RIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 

Teacher of the American prime donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 

18 Irving Place, New York City. 


| VICTOR H.: ARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 


Studio for non-resident_pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New Y ork. 


Mure. MARGHERITA TE ALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
96 I Fifth avenue. 











of Singing 
New York. 


Art 











New York. 
Studio: 


FRANCIS FISCHER POW ERS, 
Voice Culture and the Art of Singing Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 15, 1899. 
Kansas City, season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899. 
Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899, to October 10,1899 


HENRY ~SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 WwW ashington Avenue, Bw. 


VICTORINE 





Brooklyn, 


| HARRIET 


WETMORE, 
Pupil of ~y celebrated 
Mue. FLORENZA pv’ARONA 
Oratorio onl Concert Soprano—Instruction 
| 256 W est 71st Street, New York 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


Authorized 


J. 


PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist. 





| 
RICHARD T. 


The Strathmore, 


GARRIGUE 
Vocal Instruction 
Broadway and s2d Street, 


ALICE MOTT, 


New York. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
163 West 12st Street, New York. 


PERCY, as 


Concert Organist and Agsomponiat. 


Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon, 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care Tue Musicat Courier 
Mr. LEO. K )FLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


of Breathing.” 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 


Mr. and 





Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Voice production and song voices tried Mon- 
days and Wenesdays, to 4 Pp. mM. Lessons 
resumed 
649 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 





J. ELDON HOLE, 
renor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St 
Tone Production and Singing 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianiste and 
Steinway Hall or 
8 West 17% 


ARNOLD TNER 
rENOR 


Oratorio, Concert and Voi 
P upil of Pre fessor Juli is Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, 1erra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 18 East — Street, New York. 
ESBERG, 


‘ 4 >T 

F. W. RI 
ACCOM PANIST. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church. 

With Tae Musicat Courier 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 

Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, New York. 


CHOOL 


MISS ne EI 


Elizabeth 
Mondays oop 
Madison Ave. ‘ 


Teacher, 


Street, New York City. 
K | 


ce Culture 





Harmony 


AC( COMPANYING, 
Mct ALL, Director 
The art of accompan taught Accompan- 


ists supp! lied to singer 1 vocal teachers. 
ew Studio: 251 F ifth Avenue, New York. 





With the Natienal Conservatory > . a Py 7R 
For particulars address I 5 \. SCH N I A K E R, 
50 West 36th Street, New York Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching 
——__—_— Cacioees n—P Organ and Harmony 
|GEORGE FLEMING, Lemeetio @ sinilo oe guel® fmt View You 
Baritone. - 
Concert and Oratorio. ar > CTE 
345 West 28th Street, New York MA RI I » PAR i LI U, 
iv SE Oa BES Contralto 
iP R: ANK HERBERT TUBBS, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
| Voice Culture and Singing. 2 2 To — y 
> Ss ( 
121 West 42d Street, New York M ME. LI ISA \l PIAN I, 
exearenensinmepenness — . Voice Culture 
ERNE ST CARTER 123 West 39th Street, 
wi ae New York. 
Organist and eeiaer H S covasinines — 
Teacher o Composition, including armony, AT > -VINTR 
Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and | LENA DORIA VEVINE, 
Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- | Toes! Tastruction 
ing and Organ. | —_ 
esidence S Studio: 981 Madison Ave., New York, | Representative Teacher 
} Fas ornres | of the methods of the famous master 
| EMILIO AGRAMONTE, FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
| Vocal Instruction. | 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For Terms, &c., address P. . — 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. . ‘ . = 
EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 
| Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, | 
| Teacher of Singi ng. indian 4 Baritone 
Author of “Hints About y Singin etho: . . —— ; 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 
—_—_—__———_ _ | Address: Henry Wolfsohn, 


Sitcnor G. CAMPANONE, 


Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 hensenmitids New York. 


a nn “The Mallenhaue College of Musi, 


A_ thorough education from 
beginning to nish. Moderate Rates. Vocal and 
Instrumental. Preparation: Opera and Concert. 
Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, 


EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


Uptown college 





323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
nd CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 
MABEN, 
PIANISTE. 


CAROLINE 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Virgil Clavier. 

Highest diploma from the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, Berlin 

Address: 805 Carnegie Hall, 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna,q, 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught, 
Tuesdays and Fridays 96 | Fifth Ave 5 4 


Miss EMMA ° THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wedgesdey, 
ark. 


New York 


10 to 12 Residence: 34 Gramercy 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 

Carnegie Hall, s7th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
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METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music| WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Cala AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Mut. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street. New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ass voice as well as /hose of his 
pupils.”"—Georg Henschel. 











J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the J/talian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist. 
Song, Coach, Oratorio. Organist-Director Grace 
M E Church, West 104th Street. Instruction— 
Piano— Organ. Studio : 133 West 83d St , New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, J 


Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching October 3 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 


tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St.. New York. 


WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 387 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mr. anp Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 

Piano: Harmony and Theory 

Cireulars on application 





New York. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 
VICTOR KUZDO, 
Violinist. 
Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Piaying, Instruc- 


tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
PHono-RytHmic Metuop For Frencu Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 














Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St., New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East Gist Street, New York 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
_ Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsako 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 





PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 











Miss LILLIE MACHIN 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1203 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| GEORGE SWEET, 
| 








OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 








RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH., 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall 
Studio : 53 East 123d Street, New York 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture, 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto 











West VIRGIL PIA 


New 
York. ) 





0 The First, Only 
29 - and Original - 


15th Street and School of Public Performance. | VIRGIL, 


No connection with any other school 
of the same name. ry 


Send for Catalogue. ty 


¢ Mrs. 


NO SCHOOL | 4K. 


DIRECTOR. 











TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneada.) 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with I rinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School 


and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are 
School of Flocution, Able Faculty. 


Attendance 922 last season. 
one-third leas than in the largest cities. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





PIANO. 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, *5%i8ted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastraments, 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 





Royal Conservatory of Music 
DRESDEN, 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. 
for Theoreti : 


(also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 


cal branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 
Doring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson 


Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; 


Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappo 


for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 


poominant members of the Royal Court Orchestra 
di and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 


Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber ae t Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 


Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger. Court Actor 
the finish 


ning of S ber. Admission nted also at other times, Prospectus 
itus Musica Cou: oe of. 


offices 0} RIER and through 


Senff-Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to 


Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, ee of April and begin- 
an 


full list of teachers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


|Muz. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education ot | 


the Voice. 


|GEO. J. MAGER, 


118 West 44th Street, New York 





Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice | 


Training, Choral] Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéA&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
| 111 East 59th Street, New York 





|'SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc 

Address: EDMUNv SEVERN, 131 W. Séth St., City 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square:, New York 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 

179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wm. M. SEMNACHER, Director 

Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 

The natural Piano Method and a practical course 

for teachers a specialty. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 





MAY BROWN, 
VIOLINIST. 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. Jam- 
Buildin 


4 
Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN. 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
LAURA WALLEN, 
London—Emanue!l Garcia 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 
Oratories, Concerts, Musicals. 


A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 2th Street, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 33 West 24th Street, New York 


Sic6nor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
The Baritone. 
Opera and Concerts. 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 





PAUL WIALLARD, Tenox. 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Pacuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
Musicales. Voice Culture. Lyric declamation, 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Pauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski,&c. New Studios: 489 Fifth Ave. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
Style, Repertoire, Finish. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
Studio: 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier. 








COMPRENEZ BIE td CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CBLA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE&DEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue dela Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
NT ea tak ienak, ka 
ieseune Voter Hugo, Paris. - : = 
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Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre 
Professeur de Répertoire 
9 rue Demours, Paris 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. Honore, 
gear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


~ 
M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu. Paris 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Maret. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping ase, ut a Home. Bells, Elevator 
Bathrooms, Light 


MARIE SASSE 
, 
Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and |’ Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 
PRoOFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAD), 48 rue Fortuny 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M. DUBUL.LE, 
Professeur de Chant, 


85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
Prench and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1° Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
° 41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
88 rue de Prony, 
Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petitse—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

80 rue St. Petersbours. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 





SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 














F. H. TORRINGTON, Musical Directc - 


TORONTO COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Limitea. 
In affiliation with the University of Toronto. 
An ARTISTIC and THOROUGH Musical Education Is the Aim of This Institution. 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, President. Calender sent free 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical A 
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profession and the public. 
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For 60 Years Made on Honor; Sold on Merit. 
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WEBER 


‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
‘* Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


COURIER. 


a greater degree in the 


268 Wabash Avenue, . 









‘*An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIAN 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., © e 


NEW YORK, 
- CHICAGO. 





EMERSON 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers. Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘°™ssis"*° 
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Boston. 


KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
8 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 
_______s—s1&# Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 
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Verses by M. LEIFFMANN. 
With symbolic drawings by 
ALEXANDER FRENZ. 
Eight of the poems (in German and 
English) set to music by 


ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK. 
Price $5.00. 
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Leipzig, London, Brussels.” 
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ONLY. 
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Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. | Viegy Gawher Schott, of Boston, 

355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, | Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 
Voice—Piano—Theory. 16% Boylston Street, 











COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
* Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor of style.””— 








Boston ron ad — of —, com pess, LS 
quality ; a man of taste musical ligence.””—Boston Jour- 
nal, 1. jesqaisite singing.” —Boston Transcript. 





Mus. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street. Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Coun int and Composition. 
Frenc’ 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert uel. 








Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 


ston. 





7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL PAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Prospectus mailed free on application. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
W. A. HOWLAND, 


Basso Cantante, 
cert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
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818 South 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


| Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Fremont Street, Boston 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 

Chickering Building, 158 Tremont Street, Boston 

KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, — 
Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


IVAN MORAWSKI, 
Lessons in Singing. 
eS: tee 180 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Muze. MARIA PETERSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 

Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 

Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 

Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 

master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
BERLIN, January 2, 1800 j 

N the course of my experience I have found out that peo 
ple usually have two diametrically opposed ideas about 
composers who are critics or critics who are composers 
[here are some who think that if a composer be a real 
composer, big or little, he either does not need or does not 
deign to act in the to their minds inferior capacity of 
itic. These people can easily be converted from the 
false way of their train of thought if you point out to them 
that no less eminent composers than Berlioz and Schu 
mann are among the greatest of the brethren of the critical 
quill, and that such men as Wagner and Liszt number 
among the greatest musical littérateurs of all time. Then 
there is the other class of people, and this one is in the 
vast majority, who believe that a critic should not be a 
composer, and they give you for this refusal of the grant 
ing of the privilege the most variegated kinds of reasons 
Some turn the arguments of the first class of people topsy 
turvy and say: “If so and so were a composer he would 


not need to be a critic.” 


And then the other party retorts 
How could he be a critic and judge of new compositions 
f he himself cannot compose?” forgetting that it is not 
absolutely necessary or even essential that a person must 
be able to cook in order to be able to judge of the culinary 


merits of a dinner. Then again it is thrown into the face 


if the critic-composer, that he, being a composer, cannot 
be 1 fair and unbiased crit toward other composers 
his narrow and commercial view of a competitor natur¢ 


surely does not affect the value of a broad-minded com 


poser-critic’s judgment, and I am quite sure that in the 
ong run and on the average a critic who is himself a com 
poser will be far more careful, generous and liberal toward 
i brother composer than another critic who is uncon 
scious of the throes and agonies of a mind that is given 
to musical production. The composer-critic can and does 


{ ] 


; st instances judge fairly and correctly the work of 
other composers; but where he is liable to make an error, 
where he loses his critical acumen and what is difficult for 
im to judge is—his own work 

I am led to the jotting down of these observations 
through the fiasco which I witnessed at the Theatre des 
Westens a week ago to-day at the first performance of 
Max Loewengard’s alleged comic opera “Die Vierzehn 
Nothhelfer” (The Fourteen Helpers in Need.) Loewen 
gard is one of the severest, but also one of the fairest 
most just and most able music critics I ever met. He is 
in the habit of judging everything from the most elevated 
standpoint. He is besides an acknowlegedly good teacher 
of harmony, composition and orchestration. And yet with 
all these equipments he was unable to see or even faintly 
perceive that his opera has no musical value whatever. It 
is the most impotent attempt at composition I have ever 
heard exposed in public without any exception. It almost 
made a childish impression and betokens utmost naiveté 
to write such stuff and to have it performed And as 
naive as is the music, even in the way of orchestration, 
just as naive is the libretto, the verses of which were com 
piled from quite a readable novel by W. H. von Riehl 

To make things worse the composer had the almost un 
ritical ambition to conduct his own work, and as he is 
lacking just as much in the routine of conducting as he 
seems to be in that of composing (no matter how expert 
a theorist he may be in both capacities), he assisted to the 
best of his ability, or rather inability, in bringing about 
ie inevitable fiasco of which I spoke. After the first 
act some well-meaning but injudicious friends in the 


house made a shy attempt at applauding, which was 
promptly and unmercifully hissed down by the large au 
dience. After the fall of the curtain for the second and 
final act the attempt was renewed and the principals in 
the cast were allowed to make their bow to the public, but 
Loewengard, who must have become aware of the failure 
of his opera, did not make his appearance before the foot- 
lights, and this was the wisest thing he did on that ill-fated 
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evening, for he would surely have been greeted with ca 
alls and other tokens of disapproval 

In the audience I noticed Hofrath Ernst von Schuch, o 
Dresden, and Director Henry Pierson, of tie Berlin Royal 


j | } 
+} 


Intendancy. The latter gentleman had wisely refused the 
proffered acceptance of “Die Vierzehn Nothhelfer” for per 
formance at the Royal Opera House, but 
erously abdicated the Royal Intendancy’ 
performance at Berlin of the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and 
thus Director Hofpauer, through the drawing power ol 
Mascagni’s still popular work, which was coupled on 
housebill with Loewengard’s opera, was in som 
reimbursed for the pecuniary sacrifice he had vainly mad 


n bringing out the latter work 


The performance of the “Cavalleria,” under Bertrand 
Saenger’s direction, was a lively one As Turiddu, I 
heard for the first time the much and always gratuituou 
puffed tenor Alfred Rittershaus, who ippe ured in the P 
as “guest.” Rittershaus, who looked for all the world | 
Nahan Franko, front curl and all, acts like a xcon 
ind his voice is as small as his nceit seems to be large 
His father was a great poet, but the son is a mediocre 
tist, who evidently owes much of his newspaper notoriety 
to the name he has the honor of bearing 

Emma Seebold was a little heavy, but not unsymp 
thetic, in the part of Santuzza. She lacks, how 
trionic ability to such a degree that she seems clums 
every part she undertakes. She impersonates the ] 
Dutch, not in Italian style 

Juan Luria’s big, burly voice stood him in good st 
in the robust part of Alfio. Miss Brackenhammer w 


excellent in the rather insignificant part of Mother Lucia 


and Miss Quilling pleased me in looks as well as in vou 
in the roguish role of Lola 
2 


The seventh Philharmonic concert, under Arthur 
Nikisch’s direction, although as usual interesting and 
well performed, did not quite reach the artistic altitude of 
some of its predecessors 

First of all was this the case because the program was 
a somewhat heterogeneous one, zusammengestoppelt, as 
the Germans say, and one that did-not work for a climax 
and secondly, the soloist, our old friend and veteran violir 
virtuoso Sarasate, seemed a little bit faded, and his playing 
ilthough he had his customary success with the audienc: 
sounded threadbare and artifical. It is a pity that artists 
so seldom know when to stop! Sarasate is a rich man, ricl 
in glory and rich in shekels. He does not need to play any 
longer, and he plays as if it interested him no longer, and 
yet he does not stop! It is true he makes his old time 
effect with the audience and some of the things he does 
such as the final harmonics in the slow movement of the 
Saint-Saéns B minor concerto, are wonderfully pure and 
inimitably beautiful in quality But on the whole his 
never very large tone seems to have grown still smaller 
his passage work is no longer ¢lean and his technic, al 
though it is still quite wonderful, is not absolutely certain 
And then he always plays the same things. Besides the 
clever but mostly virtuoso concert of Saint-Saéns, he gave 
the purely virtuoso piece—‘Liebesfee” of Raff. Though 
the tempo taken was fast and furious, the music seemed 
slow and even tedious. It pleased, however, the audience, 
and after many recalls Pablo gave as an encore, not his 
Spanish rubbish, but two movements from the E major 
unaccompanied sonata of—Bach But, Holy Joach 
im! what Bach was that! It was such Spanish Bach as 
Remenyi’s Beethoven was Hungarian Beethoven. Never 
theless the audience seemed to like it, and they had Sar- 
asate out upon the platform half a dozen times more, 
until finally everybody grew tired, the people applauding 
and Sarasate bowing, and then he retired for good 

The orchestral selections opened with Schumann’s weak 
est symphony, the one in E flat yclept the “Rhenish.” I 
had not heard it for many years, and even if I had not read 
Weingartner’s pamphlet on “The Symphony After Beetho- 
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ven,” the work would have sounded stale and more than 


a bit antiquated to me. This, however, was no fault of 
either Nikisch or the orchestra, for the former had worked 
out all details of shading and other nuances most lovingly 
and carefully, and the Philharmonic artists played wit! 
their customary precision and_ skill The Schumann 
“Rhenish” symphony is simply another case of “sic tran 
sit.” 

Besides this we had as a novelty a well worked, effect 
ively scored and quite spirited Lustspiel overture by the 


Gera court conductor, Carl Kleemann, which was well 


received Furthermore Wagner's Waldweben,” in 


which concert arrangement and fragment from “Siegfried’ 
the great composer shows himself as an equally if not 
more, eminent painter than he is elsewhere poet in tones 
It was most delightfully performed. But the culmination 
point in reproductive virtuosity was reached in the fina! 
number, the well-known first orchestrated (but four 
teenth for piano) Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. I be 
lieve that many of you have heard this rousing musical 
racket under Nikisch’s baton when he was still conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. If you have not, I 
unnot help you, for you will never hear it in even ap 


proximately equal performance under anybody else’s 


The program for the next concert promises Beethoven’ 
B flat Symphony; as a novelty, a Carneval suite by Georg 
Schumanr f Brer I'schaikowsky’s Francesca da 
Rimini” and tw Handel arias, as well as Saint-Saéns’ 
scena for alte nd orchestra, “La fiancée du _ timbalier,’ 

g by 1 Landi 
* * * 

At the joint concert of the prano, Miss Corally 
soettcher ind the violinist Johannes Palas« hko, there 
were seve thing ling for comment 


It was not the singer’s voice, however, which is néga 


e in qt ty t her quite artistic delivery, but 
ther her selections of songs, among which were two 
braces of very interesting Sinding and Hugo Briickler 
Lieder, of which I liked particularly the latter's post 
humous and very ive “Sehnsucht” and “Verrath.” 





Three Lieder by Karl Gleitz are very artificial and show 
lacl f invention, while those of the other resident 


ymposer, Edward Behm, though largely influenced by 


Waener are singable and mu ly interesting. Their 
titles are \ 1 Nachtigall.” “Sommerabend” and 
Fruehling Liebster.” and I can recommend them to far 
inced ngers in search yf novelties 
Ouite surprise and not a disagreeable one, was the 


lir pl ving f Palaschk 1 young pupil of Toachim 





His techr more especially in double stopping and all 
rts of mbination tricks, is the most developed one 
in imagine nd heate nvtl ing T ever witnessed includ 

ar ester’s Paganini riations Toachim himself is 


1id to have remarked that Palaschko could do things upon 
the fiddle which nobody else was capable of performing 
Almost equally imirable as the playing is the composing 


Palaschko does for his specialty 


ng three movements fron uite in D minor for unac 


He gave on that even 


* ympanied violin, of which T maintain that outside of Bach 


aving all comparison with him, of course, out of the 


juestion) nobody has written such skillful and complicated 
yet executable, music for the unaccompanied fiddle as 
loes this young fellow 

His technic also permitted him to play the Ernst vari 
tions for unaccompanied violin over the Trish folksong 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.” a piece which is such a 
onglomeration and heaping up of difficulties that most 
violinists only look upon it with holy horror 

It is too bad, however, that with such great and extra 


rdinary technical gifts are not also 


oupled finer musical 
qualities tut such is not the case, and Palaschko 
though he has a correct ear, seems deficient of sentiment 
und even is lacking in rhythm. This was plainly notice 
able in tw f the four small. r pieces of his own compo 
sition which figured upon the program. These are simple 
slow things, not nearly as good as the suite, and he played 


them very tamely and quite without feeling 


On Wednesday night I attended first a portion of the 
Philharmonic popular ncert t which Miss Vera 
Maurina, the talented young Russian, protégé of Emil 
Sauer, g 


ave a very smooth performance of the difficult 
Henselt piano concerto. But as the not over experienced 
artist had had no rehearsal with the orchestra, and as that 
body, under Rebicek’s baton, did some rather slovenly 
accompanying work, the young lady seemed a trifle nerv 
ous, and surely could not do herself full justice. I am 
told that she played her unaccompanied piano soli by 
Rubinstein, Larensky and Liszt far more brilliantly, and 
that she scored with them such a success that a double 
encore was demanded of her 
> * > 

While these performances were taking place I caught 
the bigger half of the third and last sonata soirée of 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and Joseph M. van Veen, vio- 
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linist, at Bechstein Hall. They make a specialty of giv- 
ing, besides some of the standard sonatas of the masters, 
also some new and entirely unknown works by modern 
this time contained a 


Oscar Straus, a young 


composers, Thus the program 
sonata for and violin, by 
Viennese composer, no relative of the dance composers, 


but also no relative of Richard Strauss, all of whom have 


piano 


two s‘s to their names. Oscar Straus, who is now chorus 
master at the Theater des Westens, is in his twenty-ninth 


year and a pupil of Graedener, of Vienna, and of Max 


Bruch, of Berlin He writes fluentiy and has a fresh, 
melodious voice, but not over-original invention. His 
thematic workmanship is of the old, solid pattern, but 


also offers nothing strikingly new. 

Much less conventional, and, in fact, quite recherché, is 
Sylvio Lazzari, whose sonata for piano and violin in E 
major I heard for the first He 
was born in Tyrol forty years ago, and belongs to that 
new French school which builds upon Wagner and whose 
principal representatives are such composers as Chabrier, 
Vincent d'Indy, Cheusson and Charpentier. Lazzari 
and some of his chamber music 


time on this occasion. 


was 
a pupil of César Franck, 
success in 

fact that 


with 
for the 


met 
not 


as well as orchestral works have 


France and Belgium If it were 
Lazzari’s harmonization is at times daring and outre be- 
yond what is bearable, and that he is all too free with re- 
gard to form, I could take a great fancy to this young 
French composer, for he has something to say for him- 


self, and he says it in an original, albeit too roundabout, 


way 
Messrs. Bos and Van Veen performed the difficult work 
with perfect ensemble and in flawless execution. I was 


very much pleased also with Bos’ clean and delightful in 
terpretation of Mozart's rarely played and yet so pretty C 
major piano Koechel’s catalogue), 
which was given in true Mozartian style and spirit. 


sonata (No. 330 in 


* * * 


Somewhere—I don’t remember where—I once read the 
sentence “Your loss is our gain,” and I thought of this quo- 
tation when I listened night before last to the concert given 
by Prof. Xaver Scharwenka at Beethoven Hall. 


It was crowded with friends and admirers of the handsome, 


the new 


dashing composer-virtuoso, and more than one of the fair 
ones in the beautiful gilded hall must have said to herself 
as she beholds Tannhauser in the third act: 
‘Kehrst du zurtick du ungetreuer Mann!” Well, he has 
returned, and for his rentrée the imperial, royal Austrian 


with Venus 


chamber virtuoso gave us a concert made up entirely of his 
own with the exception of the well-known 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise of Chopin, to which, how- 
ever, Xaver Scharwenka has given a valuable new setting in 
the way of a very effective and telling orchestral accompani- 


compositions 


tent. The same thing, if my memory does not play me 
false, was done once before by no less a pianist than Rafael 
Joseffy, from whom I heard it under Theodore Thomas’ 
direction in the old Steinway Hall more than a decade ago. 

Xaver Scharwenka seems to lost none of his 
former brilliancy and big luscious tone during his sojourn 
n the United States, and he played his beautiful first piano 


have 


Concerto in B flat minor with the matchlessly graceful and 
bewitching scherzo, which is a perfect gem, “as only he can 
This dubious quotation is this time meant in the 
most complimentary sense. Of course he was applauded to 
the echo, and the audience was reconciled even to the 
cart-wheel laurel wreath with which the pianist-composer 


play it.’ 


was encumbered. 

Then the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Rebicek’s di- 
rection, performed the sonorous, beautifully scored ‘*Mata- 
swintha Vorspiel,”” by Richard Wagner—beg pardon, by 
Xaver Scharwenka, who was called out and shook hands 
with the conductor, and finally we had as piéce de resist 
ance Scharwenka's new third piano concerto, op. 80, in C 
sharp minor, just published by Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leip- 
sic. It is an eminent composition, valuable as well on ac- 
count of its fine thematic invention, as also through the 
skillful and exhaustive use the composer makes of his ideas 
In fact, in the latter respect he goes even a trifle too far, 
and there are moments of length in the varied “Durchfuehr- 
ungen” to which in three formful the 
poser treats the only two themes upon which the entire con- 
I liked best the rhapsodic opening and the 
very but the Polish 
peasant dance mood, in which the first theme recurs in the 
final movement, is piquant and highly pleasing. On the 


whole, however, as I said before, the concerto is a bit too 


movements com 


certo is built 


suave E major slow movement, also 


lengthy, a fact which not even the authoritative interpreta 
tion by the composer could prevent one from feeling. ‘Less 


would have been more,” as one of the Berlin critics ap 


positely remarks 


Yesterday was Emperor William's birthday, and as usual 


least 


on this festive day there were no concerts—at not 
the evening, as most people want to be out and about to se 
the illumination of the town, which this year was especially 
gorgeous and brilliant because of the clear, cold, snappy 
weather. 

In the afternoon, Hollaender 
director of the Stern Conservatory, gave a festival concert 
in honor of Kaiser Wilhelm’s birthday in the hall of the 
conservatory, and before a large and fashionable audience 

Compositions of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Mozart 
Prof 3ussler made the 
address in honor of Hans von 
Biilow’s now celebrated remark on the three B. B. B.'s 
He also alluded to the birth 


however, Prof. Gustav 


opening 


Ludwig 
the 


were performed 
occasion, quoting 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
day of Mozart (January 27, Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue, C major, for organ, arranged for 
played by Anton Foerster; “Kreutzer Sonata,” piano and 
violin, Beethoven, beautifully played by Felix Drey 
schock and Prof I[ollaender; Lieder, of 
Johannes Brahms, wonderfully sung by Frau Prof. Selma 
Nicklass-Kempner; the Brahms-Handel variations for pi 
ano, played with great brilliancy by Ernest Hutcheson 
and two movements (andante and allegro) from Mozart's 
string quartet in C major, performed by Messrs. Hollaen 
der, Willy Nicking, W. Bampelmann and Anton Hekking 
constituted the musical proceedings at this festival con 
cert. 


1750) 


piano and 


Gustav four 


In the evening at the Royal Opera House the usual gala 
performance was given in the presence of the entire Im- 
perial Court and august guests, such as the King of Sax 
ony, and many others. An invitation was, as heretofore, 
courteously extended also to THE MusicaL Courter, and 
hence I enjoyed an excellent performance of Boieldieu’s 
long neglected but still pretty opera, “La Dame 
Blanche,” which upon request of the Emperor had been 
revived, newly studied and mounted for this festive occa 


very 


sion. 

The mise-en-scéne is one of the most costly and also one 
of the most tasteful and beautiful I have ever seen on any 
stage, the Scotch Highland costumes all being historic 
ally correct in reproduction, the Scotch scenery of exqui 
Avenal Castle 
Horn 


site beauty, and the old ancestral hall of 
in true Tudor style of architecture. The 
pipe and the other ballet divertissements were elegantly 
danced, and Mile. Del Era as Highland Lass showed more 
than you are likely to find in some of the originals she 
so successfully copied. The orchestra chorus under 
Dr. Karl Muck’s safe guidance did excellent work 

Of the cast Frau Herzog as Jenny showed to the great 


Fishers’ 


and 


est possible advantage, and Miss Hiedler (Anna) as well as 
Moedlinger and 
beyond cavil. The 


nark was Gruening 


Frau Goetze (Marguerite), (Gavestun) 
especially Lieban (Dickson), all 


were 


only one who was not quite up to the 


as George Brown. It takes a high lyric tenor voice of 
good training to sing the part well and nothing will make 
up for this, if the representative of that part, be he never so 
musically intelligent, does not possess it 

* * * 

Siegfried Wagner’s comic opera, “Barenhauter,” which a 
week ago had a not unqualifiedly successful premiere at 
F nia . ; 
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Munich, had its first production at Leipsic last night, Miss Johanna Heymann, pianist from Amsterdam, wl bourg sed his program with the Liszt Rhapsodie No 
which, according to the telegrams in the Berlin papers, will shortly be heard here in Berlin. She is a sister the 1 ind the ! wed 
was also not accompanied with undisputed applause. I once famous, now nearly forgotten, demented pianist ‘ 
expect our Leipsic correspondent, Alvin Kranich, will tell Heymann The Joachim Quartet’s program for the third evening 
us all about it. Mrs. George E. Tatham and Miss Emmie Tathan ron their s nd velt ided the Quartet ir D maior 
suialale sens ' inealand calle he won 
es Cars! on, near London, England alled I young No. so. of M od Beethoven Quartet, op. 18, A major 
P , lady, a pupil of Mme. Blanche Marchesi, has a fir é , -—_ , : 
Iwo of Berlin's best known musicians, Prof. Oscar is heccer gn: Peco yen ; 1 the Brahms Quint F major, op. 88, tor two 
oF yrano voice, and recently sang tor the first time in pub > , . ae ‘ ‘ 
Reiff, the eminent piano pedagogue, and Prof. Martin as ra rhe : a. : ~ a s, twe ‘ € assis e of Andreas 
& . t anover with de dediy encouraging resuits y Lat ‘ “ ssamtet ' ; 
Blumner, composer, vice-president of the Royal Academy ° ey oa - ; Moser a play Phe Quintet w possibly 
i : ham may vm heard in concert in eT dur g t ext +l . ‘ 1 . nd . ni j 
of Arts and conductor of the Singakademie Chorus, are . é st enje r|e ( s, and was playe« 
: : , season th creat br it} ’ 
down with a stroke of apoplexy. In both instances it is ~~“ with great bread g 
: : M Mary Minchhoff, t Ar pra 
said the recovery is doubtful , a . ¢ 
going to appear in concert in Leips n February 
i ee © +} vi 2 Cin rep ed her grea 
I I fourtl 
Our beautiful countrywoman, Lillian Blauvelt, has aes + in Elelle. Walleesday alate. when 
lately sung with most pleasing and gratifying artistic re Berlin Music Notes. epee tad ; cits oil anttetin Gabi tien Cad 
sults at an Aachen symphony and a Frankfort Museum's WELL-FILLED hall Saturday evening at the Sing STR gee ied ‘ ’ pu aad enim Wom Gebel 
concert ikademie was pre f ‘ lrawing upacity “ate . \ ot w greeted wit! y ap 
* * + : ’ ' ‘ 
Therese Behr, of Mayence wi s song re ta gave the | ter ! is 1 w ged t re pond 

The Grand Duke of Luxemburg has just decorated Mrs. Berlin public another opportunity of enjoying , FMR a 

Dory Burmeister-Petersen with the gold medal for art yntralto voice Miss Behr certainly belongs to t = = 
> . 2 J 
and science vored few. for her v e. in addition to being full and 1 Mr. Pache Here. 
Care ilways pure in tion that i ) Or 50 

Heinrich Zoellner, formerly of New York is set t found among contralto singers B i t 
music Gerhard Hauptn airy tale I Sunke tendency to for tl hest t I I g 
Bell.” The composer played his music to the poet, wh to be desired in the artistic reading of a prograr f well Blanche Marchesi. 
ithough decidedly skeptic in the beginning s said t en songs from | > Westerr rip 
1ave found the highly ge rt worl eel. ‘ons wip i ais Bi ao Miiasutees Ge Seek Clon 
music drama in five acts wi soo! he published DY Hedu Ml zi ~~. . ' tal t RB letr ‘ retur ' New Yor 
Breitkopf & Hartel ICU WIE meyers ‘ . #M ‘ . . , ; ; , » Carneai 

s) 64 stein Hall, Saturday evening. includ the vit eg 7 
i. p. 57 (“Apy p. 9 te 
] i for the ferlin ‘agnet ionument reached : o at . ' . > 9 - 

The fund for the Berlin Wagner monut : An r, Op. Io! ne é f nat 5 t r 1 Edmund Severn'’s Compositions. 
the sum of 100,000 marks, and hence a prize competition 1.6 ics Mever can clair that ae Oren See . , - SS ies ae 

yr the same is soon to be issued eee ee ea a as a : : 

erpretatic ( Her ve ~ Ls | pp t t ntly are 
oe 2 al n 6 ’ 
{ g ( ( p 
+4 ' ’ , “lass ] \ y r ] } 

Robert von Mendelssohn. the rich banker and fine ama cla g - 
teur ‘cellist, matrimonially engaged to Miss Gordigiani * * * i g { é 
in Italian singer who recently appeared here in concert g I pub 

: ’ Frieda Siemens nfirmed the good impressior 
with very moderate artist uccess mitt , , ! | g 

’ r orchestral aréet ie » ther « ‘ ‘ Cas 
‘ é I 1 ~~ of iM hae comm ‘ 
* * > or ‘ R j I 
Richard Strauss test mpositiot p. 40, entitle | best displayed er poet tire n ft S ' . 
Fin Heldenleber \ Hero’s Life), is ng printed imbers—Interme rom t I g i 
C. F. Leuckart, of Leipsic. The first performance v manze in F shary f so t | | : It is t 
take place at Frankfort on March 3, under th mposet ind scales in the Schubert riations were delightful. Miss t g gs ar mber ‘ 
direction The Berlin first produ tion ata Re yal Oper Siemens | ¢ f ctwle t ! c rture 
House symphony soirée is to be given on March 22 nterpret bser apogee 
en S t N ex 
S.-i ee k M M k 
' ; * * * 

Among tl illers at the Berlin office Cue Musical ‘ : ‘ g clas 
Courier during the past week was Michae Banner. the Mark Hamboureg r . r 
New York violinist, who lately returned fro successful nd often ¢ 9 ( ; 
Scandinavian concert tournée, and who told me that 1 I Ly 1 of 
vould next season, encouraged by the results f his first tl en Hall he Octave I I D 
enture, give two concerts with orchestra in Berl 1 } ar PI 

Eugene E. Simpsor f Palmer, Ill violinist and stu ous technical powers and Ik u e in wonder . 
lent of musical history under Professor Kretzschmar it ment he had the courage t { \ tw rit ig P 
| eipsic also the Leipsi« ( rrespondent of the Cl 2 ust have been exhausting | s was fol wed by t ed e ac 

| } " o minal ae aan n 
nonthly magazine Music, called He is on his wav ba erv interesting Minuet y Schiitt : lig 
: . give iging r es 
to his home near St. Louis, where he intends to set | g whi l not f “Me s 
down as teacher of the violin and musical littératteur reveal any remar le talents mp ! M H 
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CARE OF BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 

21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 

LONDON, W., February 3, 1899. } 
ADEREWSKI has been engaged for Robert New- 
man’s London Musical Festival this spring, when he 
will play Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat and his own Polish 
Fantasia. Report comes from St. Petersburg that at his 
recent recitals there his enthusiastic admirers presented 
him with fifty laurel wreaths. What use he will make of 

them has not transpired. 

Richard Strauss’ new symphonic poem, “Ein Helden 
leben,” will be first produced at Frankfort-on-the-Main on 
the 3d prox., and on March 23 will be performed in Berlin. 

No Briton interested in, or with any feeling of loyalty 
for, music can do other than chafe at Felix Weingartner’s 
article in a contemporary on “The Symphony Since Bee- 
thoven,” for herein, either from ignorance or non-recog- 
nition of our countrymen’s merits as composers, he passes 
in silence all our British composers of the century. Italy 
is treated with similar contempt, and the meagre list of 
composers he deigns to mention comprise such as Sin 
ding, Borodin, Goldmark, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky 
Herr Weingartner maintains that Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise” “exists to-day only in name.” This may be 
true in Germany, but is false in England. The best portion 
of his article is a thoughtful essay on Brahms, in which, 
referring to the anti-Wagnerites’ title of “The Successor of 
Beethoven,” he says: “It was not given to Brahms to at- 
tain Beethoven’s profoundness; he could only put on the 
mask of the master.” 

Miss Marie Brema has been engaged for the Sheffield 
and Norwich festivals, after which she is due in Paris to 
impersonate Isolde. 

Madame Albani sails the 18th inst. for South Africa, but 
will be there again in May for the London season. 

Herr Ondricek, the violinist, has lately given many suc- 
cessful concerts in Austria, as well as two recitals in 
3ucharest, where he had the honor of playing several 
times with the Queen of Roumania. On his departure 
from Bucharest the Queen most graciously presented him 
with two signed photographs and sent valuable Christmas 
presents for his children. He has now gone for a long 
tour in Russia 

George Fergusson has been specially engaged to sing 
in the first performance in Berlin of the Abbé Perosi’s 
new work, to which I referred in my last week’s letter 
He will also give a recital in Berlin on May 7. 

The late M. Faure, President of the French Republic, 
conferred the Cross of the Legion of Honor on Giacomo 
Puccini. 

Hugo Heinz leaves England this week for the United 
States. 

Dr. Joachim has been created Chevalier of the Prussian 
Order of Merit, a distinction no other musician possesses 
at present, though Brahms received it. 

Sarasate has arranged to be here during the season, 
when he will give several recitals at St. James’ Hall, as- 
sisted by Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt 

Miss Clara Butt has been presented by the Queen with 
a very handsome brooch, the device being the Royal 
monogram and crown in diamonds and rubies, as a sou- 
venir of her appearance at Osborne on the 16th ult. Miss 
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Butt is meeting with exceptional success on her present 
provincial tour. 

Herr Ernst von Dohnanyi arrived in London on Tues- 
day last from his home in Pressburg, Hungary. He has 
recently played in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Leeds. He 
will be heard at the Philharmonic Society, at the Crystal 
Palace, and three times at the Popular Concerts. Two 
autumn recitals are already arranged for him. 

They do odd things in Wales sometimes. The prize 
offered at a certain Eisteddfod for competition for male 
voice choirs was £5, and a pair of trousers for the con- 
ductor. At any rate, so it is said; and the Musical Herald 
pertinently wants to know what.would be done in such a 
case were the prize divided. 

Mme. Cara Roma, the Californian soprano and song 
writer, is now in London, stopping at the Hotel Cecil. 
She is to make her first appearance at the Grosvenor Club 
on the 14th inst. 


CONCERTS. 

You often bevy of ladies surrounding and 
adoring a baby, or a group of musical enthusiasts adoring 
a fine “Strad” or “Joseph,” but a piano, unless it be a 
“Barless’” Grand, or has been painted within or without 
by a Burne-Jones, is less frequently the centre of a crowd 
of dilettanti, and consequently the spectacle of the be- 
sieged platform at Mr. Schultz-Curtius’ last club concert 
must have warmed the hearts of those who, guiltless of 
violin connoiseurship, can only claim an interest in the 
harmless, necessary piano. Mr. Dolmetsch had brought 
with him a graceful looking instrument, unlike a 
harpsichord in appearance, and boasting a keyboard of 
five and a half octaves. It bore the name of ‘Messrs 
Broadwood, Makers to His Majesty and the Princesses,” 
with the date 1815, just two years before Beethoven re- 
ceived his present of a grand piano from the same makers 
He wrote them a delightful letter, promising to send the 
first fruits of his inspiration. However, Mr. Broadwood 
never heard from him again, or received any of the “of- 


see a 


not 


frandes.” 

All agree with Mr. Dolmetsch that it would be very in- 
teresting to hear some of Beethoven’s works played on a 
piano similar to his own, even if not accepting his dictum 
that the “old instruments a particular quality 
which renders possible and effective many passages which 
on a modern piano sound intolerably heavy and quite inef- 
fective.” The tone was light and thin, pathetically thin; 
it seemed like a strange visitant from some far-off land. 
Who but Mr. Dolmetsch could really prefer the queer, 
dear old piano of 1815 to one of 1899? No, the people are 
changed, and they must have a piano that shall crash and 
thunder, and pretend, if need be, to be an orchestra such 
as Wagner wrote for. We cannot thrust our Steinways 
aside and go back to the pianos of our great grand- 
mothers. They are charming as survivals of a picturesque 
past, and interesting to the historian of keyed instruments, 


possess 


but they are not more 

The return of Mlle. Eibenschiitz to the Popular Con- 
certs is as welcome as the return of daffodils or swallows, 
especially when she plays so familiar, yet so rarely played, 
a work as Brahms’ arrangement for piano solo of the 
Four Hand Waltzer, op. 39. In addition to possessing 
virtuosity and true musicianship, she gives to her playing 
that indescribable quality formerly known as “elegance.” 
For absolute charm I know not a pianist whom I would 
rather hear than this gifted lady. Mozart's String Quintet 
in G minor was well played, a divine work, “de par le 
monde”: so were Dvorak’s Piano Quartet, in D major, 
whose principal phrase is that of “Ernani, Ernani, invo 
lami,” so often sung by Madame Patti, and some of 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances, arranged by Joachim. 
Ernest Sharpe sang “Honor and Arms,” showing much 
ease in the florid passages, and descending comfortably to 
the low C, truly a profound depth. He also sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘““Wiegenlied.” and Hermann’s pretentious and tire- 
some “Drei Wanderer.” 

The program for the opening of the Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony concert abounded with treasures—almost too much 
so. The novelties of Grieg’s “Symphonic Dances,” alike 
characteristic of the composer’s best manner and of Nor- 
wegian music, were most interesting. But the crown of 
Saturday’s musical offerings was Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
Pennsylvania 6 tory of Musi 
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phony in F minor, No. 4. A work in itself of a high order, 
Mr. Wood gave it a superb reading, setting every point, 


so to say, en relief. Our most prominent English con 
ductor could not have been surpassed by any foreign 
celebrity in delicacy and careful detail of every musical 


phrase, and with the fire of his own temperament his 
listeners were carried away through all the intricacies of 
the first and all the delicate beauties of the 
Scherzo to the end of the fiery Presto, only the sense of 
an intense enjoyment and admiration being left. This 
symphony was written in 1878, introduced by the com 
poser himself in 1893 at a Philharmonic concert, after he 
at Cambridge. With this ex 


movement 


had been made a Mus. Doc 

quisite impression upon me I felt I ought to go, but stayed 
to hear the Rubinstein Concerto, finely played by M. R 
Zwintscher. Here the 
before, the pianist being occasionally drowned by its ex 
uberance. Mme. Medora Henson Gounod’s “Far 
Greater in His Lowly State,” and a pretty song, with or 


inecke The “Egmont” 


orchestra was not so perfect as 


sang 


chestra by Re 


overture was the last number of this generous program 


accompaniment, 


Monday afternoon Leonard Borwick gave the last of his 


three recitals, all of which have been fraught with par- 
ticular interest to the lover of fine piano playing, for Mr 
Borwick always subordinates the mere virtuoso to the 
artist. All Mr. Borwick’s wonted good taste was shown 


in the selection of a program which opened with Handel’s 
Fugue in E minor, played with a breadth and simplicity 
Very graceful is the 
Allegro in 
Mozart for musical clock. In 
program included Beethoven's Varia 

Sonata in B flat, to 


eminently in keeping with the music 
pianist’s own arrangement of the Adagio and 
F minor, composed by 


addition to these the 


tions in E flat, Schubert’s both of 
which numbers the pianist’s faultles style was especially 
well suited, the grace and sweetne Schubert being 
charmingly conveyed, and that without the sentimental 


quality which too often does duty for true charm and ex 


pression. 

Slowly the concert season has opened, and the vocal 
recitals have taken their share bravely—at least as far as 
quantity goes Miss Ethel Bauer and Miss Ritta von 
Reichburg were heard at their concert at the small Queen's 
Hall as pianist and vocalist, respectively Miss Bauer 
plays carefully and like a musician, though what I heard 


1] ¢ 
calling tor praise 


had not much pronounced individuality 


The singer, Miss Von Reichburg, has still so 


or blame 
much to learn that I prefer to postpone my 


opinion to 


some future occasion 

Miss Revy 
collection of talents (comprising singing, playing the piar 
What she gave 


\urelia a young lady who bewilders by her 


and violin, acting, &c.), is a clever singer 


at her last concert was rendered with taste, intelligence 
and the ease of an experienced singer. Some notes have a 
reedy quality, not from a defect in the voice but from a 
peculiar production. She sang Hungarian folksongs, and 
I regretted she did not give one or two more of the best 
known ones 

Sims Reeves’ concert was a brilliant financial success 


and, judging by the applause, a pleasurable event for those 


The veteran artist, whom adversity forces to ap 


present. 
pear on the platform, gave through his singing a pathetic 
proof of what command he has over his art. As an encore 
lant career as a con 


Maud,” 


he sang the triumph song of his bril 


cert singer, “Come Into the Garden ind many of 


his hearers listened back to long, bygone years when, with 
the exquisite tenderness of his conception, he stirred the 
very depths of their hearts. Other artists who assisted 
were Madame Albani, Miss Esther Pallister, Mme. Alic« 
Gomez, Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Brozel 
Mr. Santley, &c. 

Apart from the exceeding monotony felt by many at th« 
lengthy and successive choruses of Handel’s “Israel in 


Egypt,” some degree of interest was aroused by their al 


most perfect interpretation at the hands of the above so 


ciety at the Albert Hall Thursday last. Their previous 
efforts may have given greater pleasure, but viewed from 
the standpoint of the trying vocal music it is long since 


they surpassed the work of this occasion 

It is known that Sir Frederick Bridge is inexorable in 
the matter of encores, and although stoutly resisting an 
his will was overridden 


encore to the “Hailstone” chorus 


LOUIS VY. SAAR 


“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 
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by that of the people in the excellent reading of “The 
War, Black and Watkin 
With such wilfully protracted applause, even com 


Lord Is a Man of 
Mills. 
pletely drowning the orchesira, 
extended to people devoid 
this duet 
was the one stirring event of the evening. Mr. Black was 
good, Watkin Mills better Mills 
fine legato, and he thrusts accent at you; whereas the lat 


by Andrew 
the conductor's final ac 


quiescence was an indulgence 


of reason. Certainly the reading of famous 


The former has not Mr 
ter makes it felt rather than heard. Mme. Marie Duma, in 
bad voice, sang laboredly with strong tremolo, poor tone, 
and with breathing capacity inadequate for the long, Han 
delian phrases. Miss Clara Butt was cloudy in her first 
solo, but her voice improved toward the latter part of the 
1 wish I could say Herbert Grover possessed an 


His 


execuuion are details as compared 


evening 
artistic taste to correspond with his beauty of voice 
flatness and defects of 


with his unblushing irreverence for the composer's text. 


Nothing could excuse his swoop to the D to the 


join 


high A in “The Enemy Said,” seeing they have a rest be- 
tween them—not even his own reason—inability to take 
the A unprepared 


It is fortunate for William Boosey that there still exists 


a large section of the public that extracts pleasure from 


ballad concerts His seventh concert of the season took 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon, when 
Mills, Miss 
Hollman and Johannes Wolff, &c., were 


and 


place at St. James 


Ben Davies, Watkin Haydn Coftin, Marie 


iv mpest, Gomez, 


greeted with rapturous applause for work good, bad 





indifferent by the usual body of sentimental, gushing la 
with an 


Aid,” 


Ben Davies, in excellent voice 


sang 
‘Lend Me Your 


and spirits, 


intensity and deep teeling Gouned’s 


adding as encore “Sally in Our Alley \ new song by 
Monk Gould, “The Curiew,” of itseli without interest 
was so given through the good style of Watkin Mills as 
to insure its purchase by the many unable to disassociate 
ong irom singer Phat Haydn Coffin should invade the 
mecert roo! regrettable His proper sphere is comix 
ope! d ) ev st Not that nature 
as denied him an gan which with cultivation might be 
turned to artistic a unt, but tha e€ is now soaked in the 
heap, specious tr the lig pera stage, and so 

nvinced s owl erit that he disdains improvement 


nd Nhas no sou r the ques igh ideais 
Songs by Frances Allitsen were for the most part 
spoken, with the exception the pianissimos and fortes, 


the former inaudible, the latter shouted rained 


Applause 


m him; but should not applause be a question of kind and 


not degree? Miss Marie Tempest is another artist of the 
ame school. Gounod’s “Serenade” was very fairly pre 
sented, with good French accent, and execution made 
neat with great effort and care rhe simplicity of the 
song was a sore test on her voice, now debased in quality 
nd style by the pernicious habits of all comic opera 
artists The nasal tone of Mme, Alice Gomez found full 
vent in Maude Valerie White's “Come to Me in My 
Dreams” and Lover's “What Would You Do, Love?” 
R. Evett has my full simplicity He is young and inex- 
perienced, and feeling such is afraid of his own voice, at 
tacking his high notes with timidity and shrinking from 
revealing the temperament that was discernible despite his 
imateurishnes Ir any ways he is quite the conven 
tional English singer, yet a few touches in his singing 
made me wish that his manhood should not be swamped 
by the ill advise of pseudo friends These are Irequently 
the sole cause of the debasing of what might have been 
1 good artist, into one of the cheap, sickly, invertebrate 
performers that daily swell the ranks of the ephemeral 
Johannes Wolff and Holmann both pleased—first in a duet 


by Thome then in solos by Sach and Wieniawsk 


Sans PEuR 


Alfred Jewett McLean's Song Recital. 


\ song recital was given last Thursday evening at St 
Mark’s Parish House, corner of Tenth street and Avenue 
\, by Alfred Jewett McLean, assisted by Everett Henry 


Thayer, basso, and George Edward Castello, accompanist 





interesting program was given 
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Music in Leipsic. yrass, which is alway , reperous in passages marked 
RosEnrual Gasser 12 piano. Mark Hambourg Lond was the pianist, an 
Lerpsic, February 1, 1809. j ived | ( E flat a te 1 ally da ng 
NTON FOERSTER, the pianist, now a resident of on. 58 ae gee wavot “2 Rameau), “Trau 
Berlin, gave a successsful and interesting concert on wetpgieniats (S ; OCH E . . * 
Jinuary 25, and was assisted by Anton Witek, violinist, and ae a ' i , y cynal 
Rudolf Krasselt, violoncellist. Since Foerster’s last conce1 ona rami t S © sai a 
oi a year ago he has gained much more in repose and dig —~ oe @ aries Peepers 
nity. His program contained works of Bach, Schubert, ©*YS*OP™ - , 6 cous pron 
Chopin, Liszt and Rachmaninoff. Otto Floersheim s fin ubduc a y 0 ich and curb his hery t 
and uniquely harmonized Impromptu was delightfully 2 ‘ L.copold Vemt ne Ume Cie , Ss “é 
played by the concert giver. 1 have recollections ot ne at the opera here w of \ a, was the othe 
composer's charming piano compositions, ot which a Ber oist. vile 5 *' BE inc mor! 
ceuse and Moment Musicale (both of them composed it ympat an it Ww years ag d the 8 
New York) still linger in my memory after a lapse of eight cip 6° - , ned out Mi . 
years. Mr. Floersheim’s set of preludes, recently published ‘© ‘ ham : ne Pp ' nm 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, have received very favorable c - om guc nt sting « & way at wt 
ments from the Leipsic press, and are welcome additions t xp thing bette Vemuth puta 
that class of piano literature t ngs ‘ ‘ r . w eae 
\ new Trio in D minor, composed by Robert Herma ental drawing Tus d 
contains some good ideas and solid contrapuntal writing IGvised Cnolce. 4 ‘ PUR arus 
the first Allegro It also contains a rather effective \da xactly © Way \ y b I . 
gio, a Menuet, which does not explain its title, and a Final vation, W erably ging 
with a decided leaning toward Grieg. The « posit : y 
difhcult, and S ery e flowing passage WOrkK li — 
piano part, which gives the entire Opus a restiess Characic! 
I he coniposer can be quite satished in the manner in whic It , , ~ . 
was peritormed , , 
* * * & “a . _ . acl 
e vari gt ere W 1ot issue any tick 
rhe Liszt Verein concert of January 30 was devoted to ts to Eng iA pre epresentativ Phe 
chamber music and ushered in by Arensky’s [Trio for piano power be te is tl { possesst great 
and strings This trio is interesting trom the beginning to | i I i e suc 
the end and is molded rather upon U ines iscnal I t t ~ i Vewandhaus con 
kowsky, being free in form and Slavic in character, and er eR ringing is a clincher (O 
nas a ww movement entitied rLiegia which si Ww re, t I é Ss yea 
direct uence of that master rhe performance was { h xtra in 
urly good, but the three at s, Ka rine Jatcl wsh y rf I s itely 
(pianist Jaques Weintrau and P G ‘ rf ad g 
(violoncello), were not in absolute sympathy and had not gig B re \ t 
sufficiently rehearsed the work he pianist was sib . ) ave 
indisposed, having just recovered trom a severe illness ’ e pu " ‘ 
and hardly did herself justice in Chopin’s Sonate in B ge I ca gine Sin Mend 
minor and Liszt’s Polonaise in E and “Am Rande der ‘ é [ the en 
Quelle Her playing of Schumann’s Concerto at a G i culty 
wandhaus concert tou! years ago proved her! ability a i (, | g re re pai 
pianist and showed good rhythmical sense, a nice, clea { 
technic and musical intelligence. These qualities were als ( x g and 
present at this concert, but physical weakness prevented | | é | S¢ to be 
a Satistying performance y pa] ances ike elve 
Willy Birrenkoven, from the Hamburg Opera ing t re é t h 
Schubert’s “‘Miillerlieder” very tastefully, disclosing a | t Gewal peoj prope [ the 
strong and pleasant tenor voice, which he seldom forced ter regular ponde é 
Opera singers, as a rule, usually endeavor produce as_ write up the concerts 
big a volume of tone as possible when appearing in con — 
cert, and as Birrenkoven did not commit this error, | en 
joyed his singing very much Vernon d’Arnale, | 1 Thaddeus R violiniat 
Concertmaster Weintraub, of Ger ind Paul Grummer : agers . omeiad scort in Hirechbers 
the ‘cellist, contributed a good share toward the evening’s ¢ . ' p " D’Art the loral 
success. The first named played Bach’s Chaconne for y ? SOT a : levels hnic 
lin alone in an excellent manner, showing an ample te i ng a - 7 OF the wort 
nic, a nice if rather small tone, perfect intonation and sat , i -ildae ti 2 adie iis we 
isfactory interpretative ability In the Trio he was we ie ae wanes . o” & Botl > eee 
supported by Grimmer, wl is a good round tor nd sie allies trical while neg ine tone are 
reliable bow, coupled with youthful vig mpera ae ae ee re they aspire t 
ent. The young men are both worthy W support 27d cottine eet iilat , t wasting time in empty 
and are conscientious workers ofl: which te ; > einai “tid oat. vee fe 
* * * here in Leipsi 
The eighth Philharmonic brought Tschaikowsky’s sy1 
e : SIEGFRIED WAGNER'S BARENHAUTER 
phony “ Pathetique”’ as its first number, which was rath« 
risky thing to do, as Nikisch is the great conductor for this FTER a grea pre ry propaganda, the 
work. Winderstein tries hard, but this symphony requires A Barenhaut W produced last evening, January 
a different temperament than he possesses, and while the 29, at the Leipsic Opera, where a large and representativ: 
orchestra played well I missed the serious depth and glow sudience lowed the vy work Ww r and atter 
ing vitality with which Nikisch produces such a massive tor With the « ‘ ‘ act ‘ vard de on 
result. The overture to “Oberon” was the other orchestra trat ipprova eased, and at each and every 
selection, and here things were more as they should be moment when the opposition seemed about to ike 
with the exception of a still noticeable roughne nt Siegfried Wagner tactfully appeared before P 
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curtain. his being obviously what the greater part of 
the audience wanted, a surieit of applause was the re- 
sult, which was as ill-timed as it was in a large measure 
undeserved. The Leipsic public seemed bound to make 
the new opera a success, perhaps as an atonement for the 
lack of the Richard Wagner 
monument, off from completion 
The 
number of 


interest and funds toward 


which is as far as ever. 
fairy tales, with a 
Hans Kraft, a 


Years’ 


of Grimm's 


the 


libretto is after one 


additions by composer, 


young soldier returning from the Thirty 
which time the action takes place, finds no one in his 
who wants to know him, and no 


In this (quite modern) situ- 


native Bavarian village 
one who offers him shelter 
ation he is approached by the Evil One, who makes Hans 
to assist in the heating department of the 
The compact is to continue for three years 
This 


difference is soon forthcoming in the person of a stranger 


proposition 
lower regions 
in case any difference arises between the parties. 
who visits Hans while that worthy is piling wood on the 
fire and keeping things warm generally. A throw at dice 
is suggested by the stranger, who does not explain where 
he comes from, but preaches morals to the erring Hans 
This stranger (akin to the Wanderer in “‘Siegfried’’) uses 
a loaded set of dice, and Hans loses all the souls under 
his charge in the fiery furnace rhe One returns, 
and is naturally fighting mad, serving Hans, as a penalty, 
an admonition not to wash himself 


Evil 


with a bear-skin, and 
(Not such a great hardship for some peo 
This penalty can only be lifted by 


in three years 
ple even nowadays) 
the love of a woman, who is discovered in the daughter of 
the Burgomeister of his native village. Louise, with one 
of those inexplicable intuitions, sees through the exterior 
Barenhauter a ring, which, after a 


act, 


dirt, and the 


fearfully long-winded third 


gives 
is again restored to her 
Hans 


joicing and an exceeding amount of “walking around” is 


by the once again cleanly washed General re- 


leading up to a weak final climax 
Siegfried Wagner calls “volks 
make it such, one of the first and most important elements 


indulged in, 


this a oper,” but to 


is quite lacking, and that is, a quantity of singable mel 
odies, without which, a so-called people’s opera is not a 


In 


and tradition are thrown to the winds, there being nothing 


success an overture, which is one in name only, form 


but phrases, of from two to eight measures without any 
tonal relationship, nor of a character to lend them de 
velopment. There is no single point of real climax, a one 
idea follows the other in a quite bewildering fashion, and 
the whole 
Adding to 


Leitmotiven,” 


from beginning to end, as is almost the case in 
opera, there are few if any breathing spells 
this no real melodic invention, and no 


coupled with an exasperating declamatory leading of the 
vocal parts, we arrive at a pretty just estimate of the score 
Highly colored and very effective is the instrumentation, 
but here again stopped horns, and muted strings are in 
dulged in where the situations do not demand it, and give 
one the general impression that the composer scored his 
work without much thought in the direction of his libretto, 
Of the the 


to entire 


acts, 


the 


abstract three 
that 


performance, for here a decided talent of the composer for 


and really in an sense 


second is the only one was able save 
tone painting is manifest, and the descriptive music at the 
end of the act, signalizing the rising of the sun, is quite 


The 


first and third acts, particularly the third, are so fearfully 


beautiful and the best episode in the entire opera 


spun out, and say so little musically, that weariness hardly 
expresses the impression. An amount of judicious cutting 
and a really singable aria would do much in bringing order 
out of chaos, for as the work now stands it is not the suc 
cess which the outward show seemingly makes it, and a 
real estimate of its musical and dramatic worth will soon 
Some of the critics here is the 


be forthcoming say it 


greatest work of its kind in ten years! I wonder if these 
people in their zeal for Siegfred’s talent, for talent he has, 
have ever studied the score of “Hansel and Gretel,” and 


granting many unpolished shortcomings—Spinelli’s “A 





War, in, 


FRR: BUBICAL POW MAE. 


Basso Porto”? I cannot think for the moment that any 
healthy musical thinker would grant young Wagner a 
place with such composers as the two only mentioned 
as an example. Summing up, it is but just to the young 
man to allow him time to develop his gifts, but to lift him 
into a position of prominence, as some admirers are en 
deavoring to do, will only turn his head still more, and 
prevent him from doing good and capable work, for great- 
ness is yet some distance beyond his reach. The per- 
formance was in most respects excellent under Panzner’s 


direction, and as the important parts of Hans Krait 
(Moers), Satan (Greder) and Louise (Frl. Seebe) were 
all in good hands, the general result was satisfactory, 


though the smaller parts, as well as the chorus, found it 
almost impossible to make some of the music sound, as it 
is written against all fundamental as well as natural rules 
In time, a future article will state how 
ALVIN KRANICH 


ol counterpoint. 


the opera lasts 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 
PROGRAMS. 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 22 
. Dvorak 
Spohr 


. Beethoven 


Overture, Carnival, op. 92... 
Concerto for violin, No. 8.. 
Overture to Leonore, No. 3, op. 72 
Symphony No. 3, in G major, with viola obligato, 
Harold in Italy, op. 16 Berlio 
(Viola obligato by 
Hallé (Norman 


Franz Kneisel.) 


Soloist, Lady Neruda ) 


Thursday Evening, kebruary 23 


Overture-Fantasy, Romeo and Juliet . Tschaikowsky 


Concerto for violin, No. 1, in G minor 3ruch 
Symphonic Variations, Istar (first time) d'Indy 
Symphony No. 3, Eroica Beethove 
Soloist, Lady Hallé (Norman Neruda) 
Miss Harriette Cady. 

Miss Harriette Cady, the pianist, who had a severe attack 
of grip some time ago, is making up for lost time. She 
has played in a number of recitals recently. She was the 


the 


A storia, and scored a success 


soloist at the “Mendelssohn Smoker” before Drawing 


room Club, at the Waldorf 


She played at the musicale given by Mrs. Dunlap Hop 
kins last Wednesday, and at Mrs. Fred R. Roosevelt’s 
last Saturday. Miss Cady announces two subscription 


recitals, the first of which will take place at the residence 


of Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, March 7, at 3 p. M.; the second 
at Mrs. Edward Winslow’s, March 16, at 3 P. M In 
these she will introduce Miss Cressy a San Francisco 


girl, who is reported to possess an exceptional voice 


Mme. Eleanore Meredith. 


Meredith 


follow 


Eleanore has been singing with much 


Mme. 
success in Canada, 
Meredith 


manner as fresh 


as the ing press notices show 


that Verdure 
Her 


in its rendering, equal to the repu 


Madame sang ever lustrous gem, “Witl 


Clad,” in a and beautiful as the music itself 


part throughout the oratorio was 
well-known artist 


tation of this Ottawa Citizen 


Madame Meredith is a lady of unimpeachable personal attractions 


and has an exquisitely toned and trained voice. Her rendering of “Witt 


Verdure Clad’ was perhaps her best work.—Ottawa Daily Free 

Press 
Madame Meredith made a good impression at once, her beautiful 
soprano voice rising full and clear above the chorus, and in such 
as “Cooing Calls the Tender Dove” exhibiting that sweet 


passages 
All 


accurate 


her solos were 
‘With 
were propably her best num 


ad 


which betoken the true artist 
marked by of 
Verdure Clad” and “On Mighty 
bers, but in the trios and chorus work she also showed to good 


ness and delicacy 


wonderful purity tone and technic 


Pens” 
Daily Citizen 


vantage.—(\ttawa 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 





Felia Litvinne. 


HIS celebrated singer, although still young, has ar 

rived at the climax of glory Russian by birth, a 
pupil of Madame Barthe, of Paris, she made he début in 
1884 under the direction of Maurel at the Italiens, and at 
made a sensation. She was engaged for Brussels, 
and appeared at the Theatre de la Monnaie as Brinn 
hilde in the ““‘Walkure,” and at the house created 
Giaconda. In 1889 she was engaged for the Paris Opéra, 
during the period of the Exposition, where, in company 
with the two De Reszkés, she had a brilliant success 
to the Court 


once 


same 


Her fame secured for her an invitation 
of St. Petersburg, and she made her début in the Russian 
capital in the role of Judith, one of the most difficult fos 
a soprano, and received the congratulations of Alexander 
II] 


Stage, but then appeared next at the 


For the next two years she remained aloof from the 
rheatre Mar 


seilles, and thence, in company with the De Részkes, one oi 


ol 


Edouard, married her sister, she made a tour in 


were recalled to St 


whom, 
America. On its completion the trio 
Petersburg to interpret the Wagnerian repertory in Ger 


Last autumn she gained a veritable triumph at the 


man. 
Concerts Lamoureaux, Paris, in the part of Isolde, and 
has lately been singing at the opera of Nice. Madame 
Litvinne returns to St. Petersburg, by the desire of the 


Emperor, to sing the French repertory and in “Tristan et 
Iseult.” She been the of 
Spain and Italy.—L Illustration du Littoral, Nice 


has also recipient ovations in 


New York Banks Glee Club. 


of the 
Glee Club took piace in ¢ 


HE concert twentieth season of the 
New 
Hall last week, a large and representative audience 


Phe hict 


program wl 
gone through smoothly 


second 


York Banks’ arnegic 


being 
present well chosen follows was 
Mellon 


>aen 


sters of the V 


>aint 


, Old Scotch Song 
Thine ‘ Carl Bohm 

Mackenzie Gordon 
net Abt 
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Faun 


Thayer 


Music 


Soprano 


renius of 
by Miss Florence 
Messrs. H. Mo 
Hayes, Geo. E. G 


Dy 


muller, J. I 


Incidental Quartet 


The the of the 
late lamented George F. Bristow, 
An address was delivered by the Rey 
New York, who eulogized 


rhe 


a responsive 


second part ol program was in memory 


who took an active in 


terest in the club 
=< 


fitting 
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THE MUSICAL CourRtIEeR, 86 GLEN ROAD 


AMILIARITY with art intensifies 


appreciation ol 


nature rhere are those who are not blinded to the 
harmonious beauties of their surroundings, nor are they 


callous to the alluring charms of the painter’s brush or the 
musician’s skill 
To 


panorama, 


them this life does not present merely a limited 


their sometimes outreaches 


the 


for happily sight 


the far distant horizon or penetrates overhanging 


the which makes 
the 


themselves 


clouds hey are versed in process 


existence they 


the 


earth heaven. In realization of soul’s 


to disentangle from body’s en 
To 


sculpture or painting 
dark, insurmountable bulwark, but rather by an 


are able 


vironments such as these the mysteries Ol music 


are not encompassed by a cru 


attractive 
structure possessing hidden recesses and secret passages 


which, once discovered, ultimately lead to art’s own 


citadel 


When, in this paper’s recent National Edition, Julian 
Durham said, “In British Columbia all nature is so very 
beautiful that man, inspired by scenes of unsurpassed 
grandeur and exquisite panoramas of mountain, wood 


and water, has at length come to a realization of the fact 


that only in harmonies of corresponding magnificence cat 


a fit accompaniment to life amid such perfect surroundings 


be found,” it was evident that the writer worshiped art 
and nature. That she has gone further, and fathomed 
their depths, is proven by the following poetic sketch 
which first appeared in the Canadian Magazine, and is now 
placed before readers of THE MusicaL Courier 
OKANAGAN, OR BeetHoveN? — A_ British COLUMBIAN 

Stupy In Coror Music (ADAGIO CANTABILE) 
The subtle breeze of an autumn morning ran hushing 


softly, though with that suspicion 


through the pine tops; 
of a crisper temperature which foretells so unerringly the 
approach of winter; yet it was still early in October, and 
the woods had just begun their season of splendor by 
The 


bursting into a revelry of variegated autumnal tints 
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ing notes of a stream that came bickering down tl yur 
tain side, and ultimately merged intelf into the ’ 
waters the Salmon River 
With many a treble splas} ver ky bec any 
twist and turn within the narraw confines of the overgrow 
the little icy stream flowing onward along 
yurse, speeding swiftly from out the lake which gave 
birth on the summit of Connop Mountain, a1 é 
iusing until with turbule swept \ 
ind oblivion at the same 
As I strolled leisurely alor g the old tage iC 
iverses the Okanagan Valley from Vernor Duck 
the stream music grew more insistent « my un 
rounding a bend of the highway I perceived, not 20 yards 
off, the cause of the increased sound With lig ar 
graceful touch the silvery cadences 4 magnificent water 
swelled and then died on the morning air ing 
ternal melody as the clear volume water rushed 
he boulder ledge and precipitated elf headlong dow 
the abysm of a darkling pool 
Turning to the left there stretched befor W 
trip of the valley, sun-steeped 1 beautifu Che 
vas bordered by snake fence ‘ pine g ng 
which the chipmunks frisked and iped keen de 
light of existence, and on the upper side ‘ S 
open park land swept away to the rt t whicl 
undulated toward the horiz The reg ne av dott 
ith bull-pines, whose red boles showed brown and bla 
the shadows, the needles falling noiselessly to the 
hort, slippery grass that carpeted the ground A ban 
vhite-stemmed cottonwoods flanked the pine groves, ar 
tanding thus in dense masses (we gh p ible 
save to the ruffle-grouse d els, w é es the 
sheltered), the trunks gleamed er ug 
their glowing robes of scarlet and golden leaves 
Leaving the highway I turned my steps slowly up the 
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colors of autumn were fading—slowly—away. The 
memory of it all touched the spirit of humanity with an 
indelible sweetness—then—soitly—gently—it—died. 
* * ~ * 





* * 
Only a Sonata of Beethoven's after all, which, interpreted 
by a master hand, sank deep into the soul, and by the 
iorce of its intense musical coloring conjured up a vision 
of the beautiful Okanagan Valley. The virtuosity of the 
upper tones, the intermittent strains of bright-hued har- 
monies, as contrasted with the concentrated depths of the 
bass chords—all these conspired to paint (as no artist's 
hand has ever done) the iridescent picture of mountain, 
wood and water. 
The music to which I had listened had been the leit- 
motif of my chimera. JuLian DuRHAM. 
* * + 


To descend irom the ideal to the real, and from the 
mystic to the realistic, here is this week’s letter from the 
Pacific Coast: 

British COLUMBIA. 
FEBRUARY I, 1899. 

The Jules Grau Opera Company concluded a most suc- 
cessiul engagement in Vancouver on Monday last, and 
then proceeded to Victoria to give a couple of extra per- 
formances in the local theatre. At each of the eight 
operas given in the Terminal City every seat in the house 
was occupied, a circumstance which goes far to prove 
that a capable organization, playing at popular pricés, is 
always sure of large audiences in British Columbia. The 
production of “The Brigands” was remarkable for the ex- 
cellent work done by the chorus, and in “Fra Diavolo” 
George Broderick as Lord Allcash sang and acted splen- 
didly, 

Vancouver will soon have three theatres, for the Al- 
hambra is to be opened on February 14 by an amateur 
performance of “The Dowager,” preceded by “That 
Ureadiul Doctor” as a curtain raiser. The proceeds will 
be devoted to the organ fund of St. James’ Church. 

Victoria has been very musically inclined this week, no 
less than four good entertainments taking place within the 
space of a few days. Foremost among these was the con- 
cert given by the ladies of the R. E. Church, before an im- 
mense audience. F. B. Pemberton, Miss Pemberton and 
Miss Laura Loewen contributed solos, and the Misses 
Lugrin the duet “Trust Her Not.” Dr. Robertson sang 
“The Death of Nelson, and as an encore “The Snow- 
flake.”’ A notable feature of the evening was the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Tomkinson as an elocutionist. Her charm- 
ing recitation of ‘“The Pipes at Lucknow” and “The Laird 
o’ Cockpen” elicited tremendous applause, for she is a 
finished and artistic actress, and speaks with dramatic 
force and exquisite intonation. The tableaux, which 
formed part of the program, were admirably grouped and 
most effective. 

A parlor concert, given by Mrs. Lugrin, was well at- 
tended. The vocal numbers were sung by Mr. Morse (the 
Orient tenor), the Misses Lugrin, Miss Carr and Miss 
Armson; the instrumental pieces being contributed by 
Miss Russell and Miss Nicholles. 

The only blot on the enjoyment of those who attended 
the Burns concert was the fact that it is probably Mr. 
Morse’s farewell appearance in Victoria. His four Scot- 
tish numbers were highly appreciated, and he was ably 
assisted by the Misses Lugrin and Ernest Powell. 

The minstrel troupe of H. M. S. Sparrowhawk gave a 
most amusing entertainment in Victoria on January 28, 
the long program of songs and instrumental solos termin- 
ating with the comic opera “The Blind Beggars.” 

Bandmaster Finn, of the First Battalion Regiment, 
C. A., is both enterprisng and progressive. The program 
given last Saturday at the popular band concert was very 
up to date, comprising a selection from “The Isle of 
Champagne,” Roncovieri’s latest march, “The Chilcoot,” 
and other new compositions. The band is an admirable 
one. 

The recital given by the pupils of Miss Wey and Miss 
Green, in Waitt’s Hall, on January 27, passed off very 
successfully. The list of those who took part was as 
follows: Misses Blackwood, Miss Lawson, Miss Green- 
field, Miss Irving, Miss Mabel McCrimmon, Miss King, 


Miss Shields, Miss E. McMicking, Miss Hume, Miss endeavor to verify. 








Henderson, Misses Green, Miss Devreux, Miss Thoburne, 
Misses K. and M. McCrimmon and Miss G. Meyers. 

Black Patti is coming to British Columbia next week. 
and Ernest Hogan, too. From the coon song to grand 
opera is a long way, but it is said that Black Patti has suc- 
cessfully bridged the distance and sings “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Il Trovatore” with equal ease and ac- 
ceptance. Jutian DurHam. 

* * * 

Albert Lockwood, pianist, gave a piano recital in Ham- 

ilton last week. 


i 
Mrs. Caroline A. Papps has been appointed THE 
MusicaL Courter’s Hamilton correspondent, and her 


first letter will appear shortly. 
eS ee 
W. H. Hewlett, of London, Ont., has been giving a suc- 
cessful series of organ recitals in that place. 
a 
Mile. Trebelli, who is a great favorite in Canada, is 
spending most of the present week in Toronto. 
x 


The Kneisel Quartet played in Montreal this week. The 
concert was held in the Queen’s Theatre and was due to 
the enterprise of the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, which 
is a well-known and praiseworthy organization. The pro- 
gram included compositions by Beethoven, Schumann and 


Schubert. 
* * * 


Miss Katharine Birnie gave an interesting piano recital 
in the Nordheimer Recital Hall, Toronto, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, January 28, when the assisting artists were Miss 
Margaret Huston (soprano), Paul Hahn (’cellist) and 
Arthur Blakeley, accompanist. Miss Birnie, who is known 
as a brilliant pupil of H. M. Field (now of Leipsic, Ger- 
many), contributed compositions by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Heller, Schumann, Bizet, Massenet and others. The audi- 
ence, which filled the hall, was an enthusiastic one. 

* * * 

On February 21 Miss Frances Abbott and Mr. du 
Domaine will give a concert in Montreal, and a full ac- 
count of this event will appear in these columns. Miss 
Abbott is distinguished as a pianist and Mr. du Domaine 
as a violinist. The series of splendid concerts which these 
two artists are giving is under the patronage of the fol- 
lowing ladies: Lady Tait, Lady Van Horne, Lady Hing- 
ston, Mrs. Angus, Mrs. James Ross, Mrs. Drummond, 
Mrs. MacKenzie, Mrs. E. B. Greenshields, Mrs. Gillespie, 
Mrs. Hugh Allan, Madame Forget, Mrs. W. Peterson, 
Mrs. Shaughnessy, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. R. Reford, Mrs. 
Murray, Mrs. Stanway, Miss De Rocheblave, Miss Scott. 

At the forthcoming concert the assisting artist will be 
Mrs. H. de M. Harvey, vocalist. 

In speaking of Montreal it may perhaps be well to state 
here that the letter which appeared in these columns in 
the issue of January 25 was not written by a representative 
of this paper. It was written by a Montrealer who under- 
stands music, but who is not a professional musician. The 
communication was sent here voluntarily, as was stated in 
the issue in which it appeared, and coming as it did from 
the Canadian metropolis, claimed special attention; in 
fact, it was inserted at the expense of other matter, which 
had to be reserved until later. It is hardly necessary to 
add that had any reply to this letter been received, the 
former would have gained as prompt attention as did the 
latter. 

In sometimes preferring foreign to native talent Mon- 
treal is not alone. It is the old story of “a prophet not 
being without honor, save in his own country,” and the 
same complaint has been made time after time by Toronto 
artists, who feel that they are not appreciated at home. 

In encouraging musical enterprises, in attending musi- 
cal events, such as those which are this season being given 
by Mme. Nilca and by Miss Abbott and Mr. du Domaine, 
the social leaders in Montreal are setting an admirable ex- 
ample to influential persons in all Canadian cities. 

The topic of music in Montreal is one which cannot 
be treated briefly: it is a subject which is inexhaustible—a 
statement which articles in future issues of this paper will 
May HamILrTon. 








About Musical People. 

Miss Lima O’Brien, Mrs. Mattie Blake, Miss Norton 
and Mr. Newell took part in the musical given by Miss 
Olive Norton in Tacoma, Wash. 

* * + 

The Choral Society, of Goldsboro, N. C., will give a 
concert some time about May 1. 

> = 

The Mignonette Musical Club, of Galveston, Tex., has 
recently elected the following officers: Eugene Rosenthal, 
president; Miss Helen Sommer, vice-president; George 
Leinbach, secretary and treasurer. 

+e. © 

The second concert of the season was given by the 
Reading (Pa.) Chorus. The Germania Orchestra, of 
Philadelphia, under Mr. Berg’s baton, played. Dr. An- 
thony, Miss Thompson, Mr. Douty, with Mr. Beubow at 
the piano, took part. The Reading Chorus did admirable 
work in “The Bride of Dunkerron.” 

os - * 

At the series of piano and organ recitals which N. Caw- 

thorne will give in Port Huron, Mich., he will be assisted 


by Miss Eusebia Davidson on a second piano; Miss 
Blanche C. Whiting, of St. Clair, soprano; and Miss 
Georgye Inslee, violinist. 

* * * 


Golden, Col., has two musical organizations, a glee club 
and a mandolin club 
- * * 
The Spokane (Wash.) Choral Society, with a chorus of 
about sixty voices, has just given its first recital 


* * * 

The Vittorio trio, of Tacoma, Wash., consists of Miss 
Margurite McKinney, Miss Alice True and Mrs. Ed- 
monds 

* * 7 


The Monday Musicale, of Charlotte, Mich., met at the 

residence of Miss Affa Cogsdill 
* * * 

A piano recital was given at the music rooms of French 
& Bassett, Duluth, Minn., by the pupils of Mrs. K. A 
Ostergren, assisted by Miss Annie Tupper, soprano, and 
Gustav Flaaten, violinist 

. * * 

Miss Carrie Marshall is preparing the Allegro Musical 
for a recital which is to be given 
W. A. Hallenbeck 


” * . 


Club, of Denison, Tex., 
at the residence of Mrs 


The Matinee Musicale, of North Vernon, Ind., met at 


the residence of Mrs. Margaret Cone 


* * o 

A concert was given at Tullahoma, Tenn., under the 
auspices of the Tullahoma Male Quartet. Miss Putnam, 
Prof. Newman, Mrs. Woodall, Mrs. Blackman, Miss Mar- 
garet Harris and Miss Grace Newman took part. 

** * 

Miss True, contralto, of Seattle, Wash., sang at the St. 

Cecilia Club concert in Tacoma. 
* * * 

Miss Grace Switzer, of Bay City, Mich., received flatter- 
ing applause at the musical given in Saginaw by Mrs. 
Inez Parmater. 

* * o 

The following officers have been elected for the new 
musical club that is being formed in Los Angeles, Cal.: 
President, Mrs. J. H. Brady; vice-president, Mrs. Sheldon 
Borden; secretary, Mrs. Fannie Lockhart; treasurer, Mrs 
B. M. Howard: music director, Miss Anna Virginia Met- 
W. D. Larrabee 


” . ” 


calf; accompanist, Mrs 


The officers of the Beethoven Musical Club, of Boone, 
Ia., are: President, Miss Rena Ericson; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Katharyn Goetzman; director, Prof. E. L 
Coburn, 


* * * 

The Ladies’ Treble Club and the Houston (Tex.) Glee 
Club gave a concert last week 
* * * 


Miss M. Louise Hardenbergh and Perlee V. Jervis, 
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of the Seseips! Hardenbergh piano school, gave a recital of 
the Virgil Clavier method in Scranton, Pa. 
* ” . 

Mrs. J. E. Hernandez is said to be one of the most tal- 

ented musicians of St. Augustine, Fla 
- - o 

Mr. Bingham, Mrs. Brayton and Miss M. Alger took 

part in the recent musical at Albuquerque, N. M 
o + * 

The music pupils of Miss Inez R. Hamilton gave their 
mid-winter piano recital at her home in Cazenovia, N. Y 
February 9 

* 7 * 

Miss Eleanor Holbrook was chairman of The Musical 
Club at a recent meeting in Springfield, Mo. The Misses 
Atwood, Groves and Whaley, Mrs. Burden and Mrs. At 
wood gave the program. 

7: os 7 

The Clara Schumann Club gave an interesting recital at 

the club room in Findlay, Ohio. 
* * * 

Mrs. Charles A. Logan is about to establish a Conserv 

atory of Music in Decatur, Ill 
*“* * 

Dr, R. A. Heritage, concert basso and teacher of voice 
and theory, is to be president and proprietor of the 
Spokane (Wash.) College of Music 

> . * 

4 piano recital by Miss Ethel Davis, pupil of J. A 
Carson, took place at the Conservatory of Music, Carroll- 
ton, Ill., last week. Miss Lucie Miner, soprano, and Miss 
Ida Miner, violinist, assisted. The program was played 
‘ntirely free from memory 


* * * 


The Grand Forks (N. Dak.) Herald says 


to be an excellent opportunity for a music teacher who will 


There seems 


attend regularly to her pupils to form a large class in this 
town. 
** * 

Harry M. Golder is organist and teacher of piano at 

Du Bois, Pa 
c- @ 

The Chapel Hill Choral Society of Raleigh, N. C., is 
under the direction of Prof. K. P. Harington. To his un 
tiring efforts in training the society is due its great suc- 
cess. At the first concert of the season Miss Eva Lawson 
of Richmond, Va.; Prof. Dauer, Charlotte; Miss M 
Ruth McLinn, of Charlotte, and Mrs. R. H. Whitehead 
of Chapel Hill, took part 


At the musical given by Mrs. C. A. Ludlow in Pomon: 
Cal., special mention was made of the artistic violin play 
ing by Miss Eloise Lemon. Others taking part were 
S. E. Titus, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clark, Miss Nellie 
Davis and Mrs. Ludlow 


The musicians who took part in the concert at Los 
Angeles, Cal., for the benefit of the Coronado Public 
Library were Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Rowan, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred. A. Baker, Miss Schinkel and C. W. Steven 


* * + 


Mrs. May Cook Sharp gave a piano recital in Los 
Angeles, Cal., assisted by Miss Imogene Harrison, so 
prano 

* * * 

The Matinee Musical Club, of Fremont, Ohio, gave an 
opera program, in which Mrs. Brinkerhoff, Miss Peas« 
Miss Heffner, Mrs. Stahl, Professor Menkhaus, Mrs 
Richards, Miss Greene, Mrs. Phillips, Miss Fitch, Miss 
Herman and and Miss Lucy Keeler participated 


MUSIC IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


[ 7his Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 


Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.] 


Tue Necessity or INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


NE of two things is sure—either the methods usually 
employed to teach reading, history, grammar, aritl 
metic, yes, and science, are “dead wrong,” and the usual 


way of teaching singing right, or they are all right and the 


singing sson dead wr yng.” Which is it? 

In all other studies the necessity of individual instruction 
pupil receives individual instruction 
| 


iS recognized and the 
essor 


no matter what the cost of time, while in the singing 


the all but universal plan is chorus work—often very large 


choruses. Many supervisors take several rooms, or the 
pupils from these rooms, and have them congregate in a 
large hall for the singing lessor Just imagine the lesson 

mathematics, or the reading lessor where sever 
hundred children were in the class and all the 








done only in unison Would we not call it a waste 
me? 

Remember the chance ffered hose w choose te 
hirk. and the fruitle struggle he weal es to ge 
anything from such a lessor It is well known that the 
najority of children (old or young) are not natural lead 
er nd quite too frequently are not self assertive enough 
yw their own good, to say nothing f their own necessity 
As far as I have ever known singing is taught almost ex 
lusively by the class method, notwithstanding the re 


peated assertions to the contrary of many teachers Fre 
oma I have heard supervisors say that they practiced 
individual singing in their schoolrooms, and for a time 
I was led to believe this, but after repeated visits I have 
failed to find them doing it; that is, the work which they 
alled individual singing was not prompted by individual 
effort, for they simply had several children sing the same 
exercise or tune 

It is no 


ch they have heard until learned, at least no advantag« 


advantage to the children to imitate a song 


n the way of learning to read music. Of course the ad 
untages to be gained by hearing the child sing alone are 


many ways valuable shows how much or little con 


fidence he may possess and gives an excellent opportunity 
to discover the quality of tone he employs (a most im 
tant advantage), but there is no help in the art of read 
Q d singing it independently of the rest of the 
vithout the d t rum The scl 
y here } trur nt is cons vy used P hye ; 
} give = eo 4 the w wi sp } 
Such supervisor 7 the pul 
é ‘ vith ‘ d wi they bse 
I I ‘ Id see Tools \ 
c \ yon the absolute nec« 
f individual singing eve lroom, but for the 
act that they ‘ su con ed to cause t 
‘ p "] p P One sup I 
tl K t g a ne nd whe vy < ‘ 
furthe long I w luce it id another says, “Whe 
ny ildre ‘ red little more fid , ~— 
inother When I hav rganized the work 
As soon as the child beg the practice « Q | 
g, just sé t the best e to have hir lone 
The confidence which you hope to deve ) e child 
will never grow except through |} d lual effort 
fact in the most of cases (all but the few leaders the 
longer he sings with the class the less confidence he wil 
have I am well aware that many teachers will tell us 


that it would be impossible to get the children to sing 


one, and the only argument they advance for such opin 
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ions is the simple assertion that “They never have sung 
alone.” I ask anyone of sound sense if that is not a 
senseless argument, particularly in the very face of the 
icknowledgment that much better results would accrue 
from the practice of individual singing? An agitation of 
; 


this subject has brought out the all but universal acknow! 


edgment that much better results could be obtained by 
ndividual singing, but the thousand and one objections 


that have been made to its practical working in the school 


room have been twaddle ‘Children have never been in 
the habit of singing alone.” “Some children are so nerv 
ous.” “All are not singers. and the weak ones would feel 
humiliated,” “Many would refuse to sing alone,” and an 


irray of just such sane objections have been brought for 
ward. Not one of them will bear the light of honest in 
pection. and all of them show the weakness at the botton 
of the whole matter 
Well trained children will do as they are told, and a 
ictful supervisor will have very little necessity t nse 
force. If such force is needed, the sooner it is appliec 
the better for the discipline of that school. Stop thinking 
hat school boys and girls are so young, that they do not 
ee through the various subterfuges of their teachers, use 
English, tell the truth and stop lying to your pupils 
Show them how much is to be gained by individual effort 


nd how little progre they will ever make while the 


inging lesson is altogether a class exercisé Be as kind 
s you wish and as firm as you must: keep contro] tn 
our hands, and not surrender to the children; do your 


duty: let your own convictions be the guiding power, rather 


1s the whims of the children of your cls smatttete the 
regular practice of individual effort in the singing lesson 
ust the same as in everv other study. and in a short time 
ou will feel like having a public holiday t elebrate your 
leliverance from an old custom as pernicious as it is an 
ient. Later you will feel ashamed of the needless fears 


that held vou so long from doing the very best thing for 
the class and th hildren of vour classes will riss up and 
ill vou blessed 
The profound gratitude which they feel will not wait un 
til they have grown up and left school, but will find voice 
from hundreds of children who are still under your control 
While walking the streets of a college town I was hailed 
member of the freshman class, who said: “How often 
I wish I was back in the public schools, where I could get 
the advantage of that individual drill in sight singing.” 


When asked if he made a good effort to impro re while in 


he public school, he said: “Yes, but the individual work 
nly introduced during my last year of school, and I 
1:4 t 2 enough « a teed In the town of Amherst. where 
the ethod w ntroduced less than three years ago, the 
rs of higt hool who finished the lower grades 
hefore the advent of individual werk. have seen so much of 
benefit with younger brothers and sisters who still re 

’ ver grad ? farmed a class of ae 

f 9 ; eune Pe 

4 | f 

+ . t i og nple ey 
wt ic ‘ . i 9 d Alf 

} G g j t ng alone 

t g ind wom lah 

g c vhat ged to them i1 
we g } T he wallow their pride 
sa llow vine g to extracted 
d w t the d iggle they have the 
me ¢ 1% ¢ + ; ¢ nar f the 
lentist w Te Mi \ mervicor 
ive begur ‘ livid ‘ wer grades, think 
gt t t t way t ) t \ Sal use 1 

‘ 9 j ng re t ¢ they « ri 

army of puy wl é idly getting t gh w the 

school days and will have lost the opportunity forever? 

To be sure. in later vears they may do what manv are 
onstantly doing—taking private lessor trying to lear 
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to read music, but it is an uphill job and takes time and 
noney, while in the public school it takes a part of the time 
of life set apart for this work, and it becomes a pleasure 
rather than drudgery. We say nothing of the great num- 
ber of people who sing in quartet choirs and never learn 
to read music. We leave it to the leaders of such quartets 
to vent their righteous wrath upon such half fledged sing- 
ers. They should be obliged to pay the director the whole 
of their salary and pay him a good bonus for the instruc- 
tion he is obliged to give them in reading music, and when 
he has nervous prostration from anxiety for fear they will 
break down in the middle of a solo they should be obliged 
to pay the expense of physician and nurse during his ill- 
ness. Singing in the public schools will never teach the 
masses to read music while the class method is used to the 
exclusion of individual work. 

The one argument against individual sight singing has 
been the lack of time during the singing period and the 
lack of material, for any book or chart soon loses its value 
as a means of sight reading, the tunes soon being memo- 
rized. The only way to have actual individual sight sing- 
ing is to have the music presented to the pupil as it is to 
a reader of orchestra music. The player sees nothing but 
his own part, and is obliged to read it as written without re- 
gard to what the other members may do. Such a system is 
on the market to-day, and has met with wholesale success 
where intelligently used, and its author will agree to 
pitch it all overboard and use in its stead any work that 
may come to the fore which improves upon it. It is only 
asked that some method be adopted which will give to the 
boys and girls of the public schools of this country a 
chance to learn the art of reading music at sight. The 
chorus class handicaps them and the individual singing 
gives them an opportunity to learn to read music by 
reading it. Is not this the way in which we learn every- 
thing else? Someone immediately says: “Well, singing 
at sight is not all of the instruction children should have 
in music.” 

No, but is it not the beginning, the foundation and the 
only foundation which will give any results? Further- 
more, will the readers who have objections brought to 
their minds confine them to paper and send them to the 
editor of this department and let them appear in these 
columns? Srerrte A. WEAVER. 

Dear Str—Having just read the article “Results Depend 
Upon Conditions” in a January Musicat Courter, I 
feel tempted to say a word, although no wide musical 
reputation gives weight to anything I may utter, being, 
as I am, but a singer, chiefly by the grace of God. constant 
observation and hard work. But up in the country here, 
where all is quiet, it is very interesting to glance over 
the musical world through your pages. How concert after 
concert jostle each other! How thickly great artists 
bristle—a very host, like the flocks of white angels in 
Doré’s pictures! 

How impossible seems individual glory where so many 
great ones contend! But with a truly countrified instinct 
I begin by rambling, when I was merely going to make a 
very modest suggestion on the topic, “Music in the public 
schools.” Your January article to which I have referred 
treats of the importance of co-operation—the undivided 
attention of the whole class, &c. 

Undoubtedly this is important, but I would like to call 
attention to a point much more fundamental than that of 
co-operation, namely: Should children sing at all until 
their voices are placed? Instinct does much for human 
beings. Some of us do at least talk in a natural tone of 
voice—though rot all do even this, as you would admit 


Children calling to their fellows across a playground 
usually place the head voice with a correctness rarely at- 
tained by a miss during her first year at voice training. 
The laugh of a young child is often a most delightful 
staccato cadenza! But let these same children’s voices be 
congregated in a schoolroom, let the teacher raise, book 
in hand and announce with proper dignity, “Scholars, we 
will now sing ‘My Country, 'Tis of Thee’; you all know 
this beautiful hymn, now give me your undivided atten- 
tion and all sing. Now, one, two, three!” 

Ye gods and little fishes, what sounds arise! 

This is indeed the music of the future! Among this 
youthful choir sit our future tenors, basses, sopranos and 
altos—our Sembrichs, Nordicas, De Reszkés in embryo 
All our future stars are here, struggling and striving for 
tone, together with other voices destined to cry “Fish” or 
"Cash paid for rags!” 

What can be done? The teacher has no time for in- 
dividual voice culture. Wait, let us see! Are there not 
some one or two in every class who sing wofully out of 
tune; some whose vocal cords are stretched on the bias, as 
it were? There used to be such when I went to school, 
much to my torment. Certainly school is a place where 
all should have an equal chance, but once determine that 
a scholar is without ear, and should he not, in justice to 
the rest, be excused from vocalizing? Would it not be a 
relief to him as well as the class? 

But perhaps some teacher will reply that her “music of 
the future” is always in tune—there are no misfit vocal 
cords among her pupils. Very good, so much the better, 
but do your children all sing? Are you sure that they do 
not shout instead? It is right here, in just this direction, 
that the most harm is usually done in public school sing- 
ing. Children are ambitious, especially so when it comes 
to making a noise. Tommy isn’t going to let Johnny be 
heard above him, not if he knows it, and the funny part of 
it is that the teacher usually likes her shouters the best 
Patient, sweet-voiced little Lizzie, who sits unnoticed in 
her seat next the wall, finds that her shouting isn’t of 
much use, even if she tries it, for the others can always 
make more noise, so she resigns herself to the inevitable 
and just sings, with her little thread-like voice, and in con- 
sequence is as much heard and praised as would be a 
mosquito in a thunder storm or a linnet in a den of lions. 

In after years Lizzie is heard from—the only singer 
among all that roaring multitude. More children ruin 
their voices by pushing up the chest register than in any 
other way. How many teachers are capable of correcting 
this fault? Try once to break a child of this habit and 
you will be surprised to see how quickly he understands 
and imitates. 

When should a child’s voice be placed 
all-important question? At ten or twelve years, I should 
answer; that is, as soon as he wishes to sing. But may we 
not have this subject discussed by those most learned on 
the voice? Will someone give any good reason why the 
voice instrument is the only one upon which a child is al 
lowed to play without capable instruction? 

Respectfully yours, 


Ts this not an 


Mrs. Franz MILcKE 
“Craig-Nyth,” Wallingford, Conn 


FEBRUARY 10. 1899. 





The letter from Mrs. Franz Milcke inquires if it is not 
of more importance that the child voice should be placed 
than that the conditions should be attended to. If the 
child is to be taught no singing, it will be a foolish waste 
of time to make the conditions favorable, but if someone 
is to attempt the task it still seems to me that the first 


step is to get favorable conditions. Mrs. Milcke requests 
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that the subject of the child voice be given consideration 
through these columns. The last three numbers have had 
articles devoted to this particular branch, and the columns 
are still open to further discussion. The tendency of 
teachers to allow children to howl rather than sing is a 
lamentable error, and it is to be hoped that the constant 
pointing out of this error, by many different correspond 
ents, will serve to make all supervisors and regular 
teachers careful. 

The reference to the howling of John, or Tom, as against 
Lizzie’s softer, more natural tone, will apply in many 
places, but could not occur in my work, for the reason 
every soft-voiced Lizzie has precisely the same opportunity 
as the bawling Johns and Toms. This is only made pos 
sible by individual work. Every child attending school 
where I hold sway sings alone daily, or nearly every day 
The modest Lizzie is encouraged to hear the sound of her 
own sweet, soft voice and the harsh-voiced John is taught 
an object lesson, which, if not imbibed without further aid, 
is openly contrasted for the benefit of all the bawlers. The 
individual singing is not left to volunteers, who always 
come from the precocious ones, the very ones who need 
suppressing rather than encouraging, but is obligatory in 
every grade below the high school. 

I might add that I never had a company, large or small 
of school children sing in public but that the unthinking 
people of the community expressed surprise that they 
made so little volume of sound, which goes to show that 
they are not taught, or allowed to howl. Now, let some 
one else speak out in meeting 

Supervisors of school music will recognize in the 
from Mrs. Milcke, of “Craig-Nyth,” a voice teacher's ar 
raignment of the work of public school music 
I hope we will have more of 


letter 


This I have 
and it is welcome 
Now, as supervisors of school music do not 
nor complain that we are 


expected 
the same kind 
let us “show the white feather,” 
mercilessly attacked, but let us meet the issue squarely and 
We seek the best interests o 
and do not care for fulsome 
Not all 
schools are guilty, but when prover own up 
and do better. I know the tendency of the teachers of voice 
culture and musicians generally outside of public school 
and it behooves us to build 
Having 


fight the battle to a finish 
music in the public schools 
criticism 


praise, but welcome honest, truthful 


guilty let us 


music to throw stones at us, 
our houses so that stones will not injure them 
assumed the direction of this department of THe Musical 
Courter, I am ever anxious to protect the supervisors of 
school music, but it is cowardly in us to seek cover and 
“squeal” when we are hit. Surely no supervisor of school 
music should ever enter the field without a good knowledge 
of voice building and an ability and determination to train 
the children to the growth rather than detriment of their 


voices 
who have 


On the teachers of “voice.” 
| 


always held the music of public schools as a 
season, be fair 


other hand 


farce, being 
ready to condemn it in season and out of 
and with us hail the advent of a goodly number of public 
to handle chil 


would it not be 


who have ability 
In fact 


an excellent plan to have some of these outsiders come int 


school music 
dren’s voices in a proper manner 


supervisors 


the fold and work for the interests of the masses? 
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3) KEARNY STREET t 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal, February 7, 189. } 


NE of the greatest obstacles that restrain the progress 
of music in a community is the lack of unity and a 


continual desire to tear down what others have succeeded 
in building up. While in a city of excessive size the musi 
cal element may divide into sections without danger o 
injuring its interests materially, the promoter f musi 
residing in a city like San Francisco, where, despite the 


two or three hundred thousand inhabitants, the spirit of 


the Kleinstadt is prevalent, must unite and work together 


4 


n order to attain beneficial results \ disinterested ob 


server would naturally believe that the musicians are aware 
of this fact, and consequently act accordingly But 
nothing of the sort occurs here 


. ” > 


Since patrolling the local field of music for the last few 
months I was astonished to discover a chaos that is so 
much more pitiable as it lies in the power of the critics and 
musicians to create order. The adage “God helps him who 
helps himself’ seems to be a myth on these shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, for it really appears as if everybody is wait- 
ing for everybody else to do something. It is impossible 
to discuss this question in one issue of THE Courter, but 
I will endeavor to extract the various stumbling blocks 
and in my humble way point out measures that will cause 
an improvement. Should these suggestions bear fruit it 
will be a source of deep satisfaction; should they prove 
resultless, then I shall at least have done my duty as an 
espouser of musical art 


The very first deplorable condition is an existence of a 
sentiment that belittles local talent. With “local talent” 
I do not mean every pupil or everyone who plays an in 
strument, but able and progressive students who have 
succeeded in mastering great artistic difficulties and come 
before their fellow citizens with the ambitious desire to 
hear a verdict. It is this class of musicians to whose care 
the most precious treasure is intrusted, namely, the 
preserving of musical culture and musical dignity. In dis- 
couraging this element the residents of a city discourage 
the very life centre of music, and not the root, whence 
springs all sublime art of its nourishment 

* * * 

It is but a short time ago when the Minetti Quintet 
concluded a season which, artistically speaking, was one of 
the greatest successes ever attained by local talent, but 
which from a financial standpoint proved a sad failure 
Now, such a state of affairs is deplorable. It is unfor 
tunately a condition which is an enemy to progress and 
enlightenment, and must be effaced in order to effect an 
advance toward art. and now, having pointed out a fault, 
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it is but fair that the way toward an improvement should 


ve set forth 


g out a fault one always infers an improve 





ment at the same time. So when I state that local talent 
does not receive sufficient encouragement it follows as a 
matter of logic that in order to wipe out this blot this 
ame talent must receive more encouragement. But then 
the question arises how is this to be done? Of course the 
dea that the public at large will lend a helping hand in this 
atter must be abandoned at once, for the simple reason 
is not sulhci ntly interested in the develop 


that the same 
ment and maintenance of noble musical works to worry 
much about their encouragement Now, then, it rests 


th the musical element alone to do the work, and to them 


» 


these lines are directed. The golden rule to be observed 
n this matter is, “Encourage with all your heart local 
talent, local teachers and local institutions, before con 


entrating your influence and vitality upon strangers.” 
By this I do not wish to be understood that visiting 
Oh. no! 


people come first, and others afterward 


sts should be neglected But that your own 


= > > 
There is now an opportunity to prove whether there 
, 
still remains a colleagueal interest among the musicians 
ere or whether the fraternal bonds are severed altogether 


Henry Holmes 


prove a blessing to musicians, is about to institute “Pe 


whose presence in San Francisco may 
ple’s orchestral concerts,” the objects of which are 

(1) The rendition of the great masters’ chamber and 
concerted music, and similar works of undoubted power 
by other composers 

(2) The finished rendering, by careful rehearsal, of the 
works chosen for performances 

(3) The association of musicians and listeners 
purpose of culture 

4) The keeping in view the ennobling influence of 
spread of a popular taste for music of a high order 

1 he S€ 


ouragement 


are objects well worthy of the most hearty « 

I hardly fear contradiction when asserting 
that these concerts can never be made “popular’ throug! 
But a mediator is necessary who imparts 
This duty 
of transmitting is laid upon the shoulders of the music 
From ther 


must come the first assistance, and they must furnish th: 


direct influence 
the elegance of the performance to the people 


and those particularly interested in music 


first financial support. There are more than enoug!l 
musically inclined residents here to assure a success to 
this exceedingly beneficial project. Concerts of the char 
acter of those to be given by Mr. Holmes cannot be made 
popular in a day, but the musical element can easily sup 
port them until such popularity has finally been con 


summated 
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Again let us sum up. The first step necessary toward 


attaining a unity in musical circles is a strong support of 
deserving local talent, teachers and institutions 
Next Thursday afternoon will be the seventh Symphor 

concert, which will be at the same time the final one 
this season. The eighth concert w take place in Sep 
tember and wil! form the first one of next season There 
is a large advance sale, and prospects are that the musi 
lovers of San rFancisco will turn out in large numbers in 


order to show their appreciation of t merit <« these 


Symphony concerts 





reminds 





The mention of the Symphony Orchestra 
Fritz Scheel. who has done such excellent work sine« 
arrival in this city The friends of this ideal conductor wi 
be pleased to hear that he has discovered a new method in 
instrumental distribution, which will be of great assistance 
to conductors. Mr. Scheel’s idea is to place the brass 
struments, drums and tympanies in such a manner as 
break the force of the metallic wave created by them and 
thus enhance the sympathetic modulations of the wood and 
strings 

This new arrangement of the orchestra, according to Mr 
Scheel’s expression, will bring each instrument in unin 
terrupted intercourse with the audience's ear, enabling him 
It required 


to control the orchestra with the utmost ease 


twenty years’ study to accomplish this feat, and Mr 
Scheel is positively convinced that he has found what he 
sought. The 
sent to Washington to be copyrighted, and a patent has been 


inventor has made a diagram, which has been 


applied for the podium 
* * > 


The first two chamber music concerts to be given under 


the direction of Henry Holmes will take place at the hall 
of the Philomath Club on February 17 and 24. It is sin 
cerely hoped that all those interested in music will attend 
these concerts in large numbers, for they will certainly be 
instructive and edifying. The program for the next con 
cert on February 17 is 


Nocturne, op. 42, for piano and 


(The author’s own transcript ft serenad tring 
>ongs 
My Soul I Dip in the Chalice Frat 
Chansons tzignes, N $ ! 
Good Night R 
Henri Fairweathe 
Soli for piano 
Intermezzo, N 2, op. 118 Brahn 
Rhapsodie, No. 4, op. 110 Bra 
Concerto (MS.) for viola, with accompaniment for piano H 
(Transcribed from the original orchestral score 


(Accompaniment by Miss Ernestine Goldmann 


he executants are: Vocalists, Miss Lottie Siegel and 
Henri Fairweather; piano, Miss Ernestine Goldman: 
viola, Henry Holmes 

* * * 

Mrs. Birminghan ncert, which was to take place or 
Friday evening, Fel ary 17, | bee { [ t 
March 2 ona unt tl hamber u t 

The same reasor vy be und he p pon 
Hother Wissmer’s concert, which will take pla 
21st Mr. Wissmer will include in s program Gold 

urk’s violin concerto and “Northern \ ase” é 
j ad 4 ] \ “« ’ by N \W (5 1 1 { 

é Sa Fra t p ‘ ] } ‘ 
will render a sol Fred. Marwer will accompany 

> * 

The second | i < é kk Wage 
Music Dreams was delivered by Mrs. Marv Fairweather 
to an attentive audience at Century H , bere 
Anvone desiring to gain informat 
is exceedingly great. should not omit t sit these tures 
Mrs. Fairweather not only a rcible speaker, but 
logical one as well, infusing het ur with th 
viction s¢ mperative in the imparting of knowledge 

Her descriptions are graphical and her enunciation en 
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She possesses that knack of the true teacher to 
retain the attention of her auditors. Her subject this after- 
noon was ‘Parsifal,”’ which handled with admirable 
skill. These lectures are given under the auspices of the 
enterprising Von Mayrinck School of Music. 

a well-known German poet of dis- 
Fritz Scheel and Moriz Rosenthal at 


phatic. 


she 


Doctor Castlehuhn, 
tinction, was met by 


the Café Zinkand a few weeks ago. 


“Doctor,” said Scheel, “let me introduce you to Mr. 
Rosenthal, one of our greatest pianists.” 
\fter the customary exchange of courtesies Doctor 


Castlehuhn asked Scheel: 
“What instrument does the gentleman play?” 
Whereupon Rosenthal asked Scheel: 


“What Huhn is he?” 
And Scheel said seriously: “Castle.” 
And Stark gave the signal for a Hungarian dance. 


ALFRED METZGER. 


Miss Martha MacWiiliams. 
Miss Martha MacWilliams, an advanced pupil of E. A 
played recently representative of THE 
CouRIER A musical touch, technic and artistic 
qualities which are possessed by Miss MacWill- 


Parsons, for a 
facile 
style are 
in a high degree, and her playing of several selections 


She will appear at the recital to be 


ams 


was greatly enjoyed 


given by J. Jerome Hayes at Carnegie Hall, March 10 
next 
Miss Kathrin Hilke. 
Below are some of the recent press notices that were 


given this popular singer: 


sang faultlessly the 


Hilke, who 


Juliet,” 


ists were Miss Kathrin 


The sok 


and who, in response 


waltz song from Gounod’s “Romeo and J 
audience by 
Standard-Union. 


captured the her singing of “Farewell, 


Brooklyn Daily 


to two 


Dear Heart.’ 


encores, 


loving audience that attended last night’s 


It was essentially a music lovi 
concert, and the hearty applause showed their appreciation of the 
singing of Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano singer of the choir of St 
Patrick’s Cathedral in Manhattan. She sang the waltz song from 
‘Romeo and Juliet, Gounod. She was recalled.—New York Herald 





Che leading solo soprano of the evening was Miss Kathrin Hilke 
She first sang the waltz song, ““Nymphs and Sylvaines.”” She sang 

th enchanting sweetness. She was perfectly at home in the light 
coloratura embellishments of the waltz song and the dramatic lines 
of her singing. Later on she displayed the great range of her voice, 
rich and strong in quality Bridgeport Morning Union 

The third number on the program was a waltz song by Miss 
Kathrin Hilke, of New York city. Miss Hilke is one of the singers 
n St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York city. She has a clear, sweet 
voice, of great power. Her high notes are full of rippling melody 
and her trills are as natural as those of a bird, full of sweetness and 
happiness. Miss Hilke received a great deal of applause. She sang 
several times during the evening—the altz song in french, **Elsa’s 
Dream,” from ‘“‘Lohengrin,” in German, and the solo parts in “Fair 
Ellen,” in English.—Bridgeport Morning Telegram 

Miss Kathrin Hilke made her second appearance in the concerts 
of the society on this occasion, and confirmed the favorable impres- 
sion which her first coming had developed. She has a high, clear 
soprano of pleasing quality, which she uses with remarkable taste 
and skill. She is conscientious to a degree, slighting nothing, and 
endeavoring to interpret the composer's thought, rather than im 
press her personality upon the audience The waltz song by Bem 
berg, which was her first solo, made many demands upon her skill 
which she met with the ease of an artist. In ‘“Elsa’s Dream,” from 
“Lohengrin,” she displayed her versatility in dealing with a pensive 
type of music, which was in strong contrast with the brilliant waltz; 
but here she again showed her fine appreciation and excellent style 
Bridgeport Daily Standard 

The soprano soloist, Miss Kathrin Hilke, of New York, has ap 
peared with the society before. Her opening solo was Bemberg’s 


“Nymphs and Sylvaines,’’ which is enjoying much popu- 
circles in all the large cities, and is often 
that interests the 


waltz song, 
larity at present in musical 
There is a charm about Miss Hilke’s voice 


given 
critical ear. It is clear and pure soprano, and under full control, 
with «ome dramatic color. She sang the soprano solos in “Fair 
Ellen,” but in “Elsa’s Dream,”’ from “Lohengrin,” she appeared at 
er best, when it seemed as if her voice mellowed.—Bridgeport 
Farmer. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 20, 1899. 


[RECTORS of the Apollo Club must have possessed 
the gift of prescience when they arranged the pro- 
gram of last Tuesday evening to begin with “The Storm 
Fiend,” by Roeckel, and to end with the “Winter Song,” 
by Bullard. We have had enough of both storm and 
winter’s cold in all conscience, but the brave souls who 
were not afraid of the grip, and struggled forth to musical 
affairs of the week were well repaid. 

To return to the Apollo. The club sang well, 
always does. The “Storm Fiend” was given with a gusto 
that came from both a knowledge of the music and of the 
subject. The selections, however, were none of them 
novelties, nor were they such as to bring out the power 
and ability of this fine body of singers. Numbers of the 
most interest were Dudley Buck’s “Twilight,” a beautiful 
setting of a lovely poem, and John Hyatt Brewer’s “The 
Birth of Love,” the words from Bulwer’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii,” with incidental solo by Charles Stuart Phillips; 
Mr. Brewer was at the piano and Abram Ray Tyler at 
the organ. Dr. E. W. Marshall sang the incidental solo 
in Kremser’s “Serenade,” with a mezzo voce accompani- 
ment by the club. Dr. Marshall’s voice has improved 
lately in both volume and resonance. 

The Arnold String Quartet gave with a delicate and 
beautiful precision “The Serenade,” op. 9, Fuchs; a can- 
zonetta by Godard, and an “Evensong” by Schumann 

Miss Sara Anderson, a young soprano, was the soloist 
Her selections were the florid “Chanson du Tigue,” from 
“Paul and Virginia”; Haydn’s “My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair”; Parker’s “I Know a Little Rose,” 
and Henschel’s “Shouzzle Shou, My Bairnie.” Miss An- 
derson has a voice of unusual wealth and sweetness and a 
vibrato which it is to be hoped she will overcome before 
She mature ease and ele- 


as it 


Massé’s 


she grows older. possesses a 


gance of stage manner that, joined to her truly fine voice, 
should make her a most successful artist in the near future 

On Tuesday evening the Hoadley Musical Society gave 
Germania Club 


a musical and dance at the Its conductor 





is Carl Venth, and an excerpt from his opera “Ozone,” yet 
in manuscript, was the second number on the program, 
which included also “The Cotton Pickers,” O’Hare; a 
selection from “Faust,” and the Haydn Symphony No. 6. 
Master Willie King, violinist, gave the “Ballade and Pol- 
onaise,” Vieuxtemps; and the “Gypsy Airs,” Sarasate. 
This society, assisted by Willie King and a quartet, will 
give a concert at the Cortelyou Club, Flatbush, to-morrow 
evening. 

“In a Persian Garden” was sung before the Brooklyn 
Institute, at the usual Wednesday evening concert of the 
Department of Music. This was the first time that it has 
been publicly given here, though many have heard it in 
whole or in part at various private affairs, and were there- 
fore prepared to receive fullest enjoyment from it. Cer- 
tainly Mme. Lehmann has shown an exquisite perception 
of the spirit of the poem in her musical interpretation, and 
in her assignment of the text to the voices. The quartet 
singing last Wednesday was exceptionally fine in its tenor 
and bass, and the four voices blended most excellently. 

The artists were Miss Marie Donavin, soprano; Miss 
Zora Horlocker, contralto; Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, and 
Gwylim Miles, Miss Donavin met the demands of 
the exacting music, her flexible, clear and 
high, though at times slightly tone. Miss 
Horlocker has a remarkably full and rich voice, with two 
distinct tones in it. Yet it is full of pathos and suited well 
the sadness of the pessimistic words. The quatrain begin- 
ning “Come, Fill the Cup,” was most brilliantly sung, and 
was in every instance met with an immediate response of 
generous applause, as was the beautiful contralto solo, “T 
think that never blows red the rose as 
buried Czsar Bled.” Indeed, all the solos 
instances repeated. The most 
“They Say 
ed 


” 


bass 
being 
metallic in 


voice 


sometimes so 
where some 
were applauded and in many 
effective of all the quartets was that beginning 
the Lizard Keep,” which receiy many 


the Lion and 
recalls. 

The song cycle was preceded by a miscellaneous program 
which gave great pleasure. Mr. Miles sang “The Revenge,” 
from Handel’s “Timotheus,” with his usual fire 
and spirit; Mr. Gordon sang two songs by Bohm, “Calm 
Is the Night” and “Thine Only.” in a clear and ringing 
voice; and Miss Donavin warbled the aria from 
“Linda.” Franz Wilczek, announced to appear. was ill with 
and his place was taken on short notice by 
who played 
“On the 


giving it 


sweetly 


pneumonia 
Max Bendix, recently returned from Chicago 
a fantasia on “Carmen.” full of brilliant cadenzas: 


Bank of the Danube,” Wormser. and some difficult and 
characteristic Hungarian czardas by Ernst. Institute au 
diences love violinists, and gave Mr. Bendix an ovation 
which he well deserved 

Queensborough Musical Society will give its first con 
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Address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


——1{3! East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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cert on Wednesday evening, at Bernhard Hall, Jamaica 
This organization has recently come into existence. Mrs 
Charles K. Belden was its originator. Several years ago 
she formed a musical circle that proved a great success, 
though limited in scope. Desiring to increase the opportuni 
nities for musical study, she conceived the idea of amal 
gamating the various small clubs into one large society 
which could take up the more important works Mrs. 
Lynde Belknap, a member of the original circle, was also 
an enthusiastic believer in the enlarged club, and these two 
women have been the chief promoters. The new society 
has a membership of seventy-five, and is by its charter lim 
ited to 150. 
pay $5 a year, “strictly in advance.” 
be musicians and do the work assigned them 


It is composed of women. Associate members 
Active members must 
Student 
members, when requested by the management, will assist 
at some of the meetings, and once during each season will 
be invited to furnish a students’ program. The assisting 
artists at the performance on Wednesday will be Miss Flor 
ence A. Mulford, contralto, and Professor Gerber, violinist 
Katherine Noack Fique, 


mezzo-soprano, will give a piano recital at Wissner Hall 


Carl Fiqué, assisted by Mrs 


this evening. Mrs. Noack-Fiqué is a pupil of Mme. Von 
Klenner, and will sing the “Voi, che Sapete,”” from ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’; “Die Lotusblume,” Schumann, and 
‘O, Were I Rich and Mighty,” Loehr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Baillard gave a most interesting 
musical at their home last Saturday evening. The pro 
gram was entirely devoted to selections from ‘Faust,’ sung 
by Mr. Baillard, Alberto Pardo, tenor of Memorial Pres 
byterian Church, where Mr. Baillard is bass, and Mrs 
Pardo. The audience was so enthusiastic and evinced so 
much pleasure in the idea of such a program, that it was 
decided to devote the next musical, on Saturday of this 


week, to “Carmen.”’ 


Henry Eyre Brown, the veteran organist, has been chosen 
) g 


to fill the post of organist and choirmaster at the Churcl 








of the Pilgrims, of which the Rev. Dr. Richard Salter 
Storrs pastor. He will assume his duties on the first 
Sunday in May. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Schiller, soprano of the Sor Congr 
gational Church, and Harry Livingston Chapman, bass, of 
the First Unitarian Church, assisted at the musical of the 


Laurier Society, held at the home of its president, Miss 
Elsie Ray Eddy, on Wednesday last. Frederic Reddall 
sang for Mrs. Elbert Howard Gamman’s musical on the 
same day, and Miss Freda Olsen, Miss Fannie Olsen, Miss 
Agnes Anderson, H. E. Distelhurst and Charles R. Hawley 


are Brooklyn church singers who are to assist at special 
readings and song recitals at the Grace Presbyterian Church 


within the coming month a a 


Ogden Crane Affairs. 

March 8 the Ogden Musical Club will give one of their 
enjoyable concerts at Chickering Hall. It is well known 
that this club of young women is composed of pupils of 
Madame Crane exclusively. Some of these so-called pu 
pils are artists. What is said of two of these, Mme. Ar 
mand Barili and Miss Stella Bligh, is subjoined: 

The soprano solo by Madame Armand Barili, of New York 
brought forth continued applause. As an encore she sang “The 
Maid of Dundee,” 
Madame Barili is 


which was just as liberally applauded as her first 


selection certainly an artist of the first rank 


Miss Marie Carr, a pleasing soprano, who sings naturally and with 
out any affectation, followed with the solo, “He Was a Prince.” 
Asbury Park Daily Press 


Miss Stella Louise Bligh was next heard in solo. Her strong 
sweet, emotional, well-trained voice was most effective in ballad 
and the call for her reappearance was unmistakable, and she kindly 
responded.—Oneonta (N. Y.) Daily Star. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


New England News. 


HE music committee of the Woman's Club, of Amherst 
Mass., gave a recital at Mrs. W. A. Burnett's 

An organ recital by Alton B. Paull, of Fairhaven, Mass 
organist of the Ames Memorial Church, North Easton 
occurred recently. 

The Concordia Singing Society of Seymour, Conn 
gave a musical and literary entertainment 

The Round Table Club musicale took place at Orion 
Hall, Woonsocket, R. 1., and Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. Park 
Mrs. Clarke, Mr. Farnum, Mr. Cook, Miss Ballou, Miss 
Miller, Mrs. Vose, Mrs. Hawes, Mr. Williams, Mrs. Lin 
coln and Miss Lincoln presented an admirable program 

A piano recital was given by Frank L. Rankin at his 
studio in the Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 

A piano recital was given by pupils of Miss Mabel A 
Cowie in the Knowles Building, Worcester, Mass., at 
tracting an appreciative audience 

John T. 
N. Y., and has taken up the study of voice culture with 
Mrs. E. Frederick Hess of that city 

Ihe most successful concert ever given under the aus 
pices of the Cecilia Club, at Waterville, Me., 
William R. Chapman, of New 
The chorus has been under the direc 


Russell is spending the winter in Binghamton, 


was that given 
recently, when York, 
vielded the baton. 

tion of Mr. Maxim. 


soloist, George P. Maxim pianist, and Mrs. F. 


Miss Eleanor Nelson was the vocal 
W. John 
son accompanist. 

Charles Atwood, Austin street, Newton, Mass., was th« 
tenor soloist at the song recital given at Salem. 

The Waltham (Mass.) Choral Union is an assured 
success, and has met for the first time. 

Edward P. Lake, organist of St. George's Church, Pr 
vidence, R. I , pre sided at the piano at a recent concert. 

On Monday evening, February 6, the following gentl« 


men met and organized a choral society in Milford, Conn 
I. H. Coe, Harry Young, Jr., Joseph Platt, E. B. Bur 
will, H. I. Matthewson, S. E Frisbie, E. A. French and 
I l Gordon 


al works, giving them to the public in concert with 


The object of this society is to study musi 


rchestra and noted soloists. The society has engaged 


C. E. Stormont, of New Haven, as musical director The 
first work to be given is Gaul’s sacred cantata, ‘Ruth 
John J 
hie 


R. 1., whose singing is well spoken of. At Whitinsvill 


Bradley is a baritone singer of Woonsocket 


Duggan 
The Mandolin and Guitar Club of Shelburne Falls 


accompanist was Marcus E 


Mass., played in Greenfield recently 
igzne ld, Mass 


Roberts, director 


[he choir at the Church of the Unity, Spri: 
John W 

and baritone; Miss Carrie E. Todd, sopran Miss Ada B 

Lamb, of Boston, alto; R. A. Johnstone, tenor M rai 


ias been organized as follows 


nie Stimpson has been engaged as organist 


I'he program which is being prepared for the concert 
the Oratorio Society, of Beverly, Mass., and which will 
probably be given about the middle of March, will be a 


popular one. 

A piano recital was given last week at the home of James 
L. Stedman, Wakefield, R. I., by Mrs. E. D. Scholfield and 
some of her pupils, assisted by Miss Emma Clarke and 
Miss Jennie Harrall 

Mrs. William T. Rich entertained members of the Mu 
sical Club at her residence, Greenwich, Conn, February 14 


The musical department of the Graffort Club, of Man 
chester, N. H., will be assisted by Miss Perkins, Mr 
Haroun and Mr. Montgomery, of the choir of the Middl 


Street Baptist Church, at their next meeting 
The regular fortnightly meeting of the Amateur Musical 


SARA 


ANDERSON. 


Foeqets Bouhy, Paris 


SOPRANO. 











358 East 50th St., 
= New York. 





Studio: 305 Fifth Avenue, 


-X. ARENS. 


THE VOICE SPECIALIST. 
Voice tested daily at 2 P. M., except Wednesdays. 


NEW YORK. 


Pupil of 


xeorg Henschel, London 
Oscar Saenger, New York. | 


Club was held at the home of Mrs. B. R. Bulkeley, B 
erly, Mass 

rhe Bijou Choral Club gave a cert Le Dale 

en an excellent program was given 

Che regular meeting of the Musical Club was held at th 
residence of George Barker, in Waltham, Mass., and wa 


large ly attended 


Mrs. George E. Hawes is arranging a fine program for 
Fortnightly Club musicale at Woonsocket, RK 
Robert Hosea. 
lhis young baritone recently sang in one of the Da 
rosch People’s Union concerts, at Lenox Lyceu “ 
great success. His voice developing beautifully, at 
the autumn he wil e prepared for some portant ap 


pe arances 
Hoffmann Charms. 


Hildegarde Hoffmann was a pronour 


Norwich Festival (A. P. Babcock, promoter) Her 
ce, pre l praise 
by the local pre rom which we gather the b 
Miss Hoffmann sang louble number affor i « nent ar 
pleasurable satisfaction Her plea g eI alit | ant f 
lering havg¢ 1 le a ting impress i She 1 be remembere 
when the songs she ang are forg ‘ I S 
rhe first ear {iM I eH Ne York 
¢ star sopra e fe able Ci 
if r ‘ She g weetne 
ecame at once sting favorite Semi-Weekly Telegray 
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rendition of the dramatic score.—Chronicle-Dispatct 
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CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservatory,) 
SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 


with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Beach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church and Private Enter- 


tainments. A few select pupils taken. 


Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIFP NEW YORK. 
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WESTERN NEW YORK OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

749 NoRWOOD AVENUE, BUFFALO, February 3, 1809. § 
HE excitement in Buffalo is at fever heat over the suc- 
E tee cess of the subscription for the Pan-American Ex- 
$1,282,800 has been subscribed, and pros- 
perity seems before us. Workingmen will be busy, mer- 
chants and hotelkeepers will reap a benefit, and with more 
money in circulation musicians will also have a share in the 


position in I9QoI; 


prosperity. 

INACTIVITY IN Music. 
In the eighties a similar state of 
and then, as 


History repeats itself. 
inactivity marked musical conditions here, 
now, German musical societies were the only ones very 
much alive. 

In 1881 the German singing societies attended the Chi- 
cago Saengerfest, with the result of securing for Buffalo 
the Saengerfest held in 1883. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch and his orchestra were im- 
portant factors in arousing musical enthusiasm. I re- 
member that in 1884 the great music festival was held and 
the Buffalo Musical Association was formed. Since then 
we have had much activity. Amateurs and professionals 
met and rehearsed regularly. We have had great singers, 
pianists and violinists here, particularly during the years 
when Buffalo Symphony concerts were at their best, and 
the orchestra, with the efficient director, John Lund, was 
our pride and boast. This winter retrogression has been 
in order, but I believe we will have a glorious season next 
winter. 

The greatest activity is shown by our German singing 
societies, and as most of them have accepted invitations to 
join the Cincinnati celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
f the first North American Saengerfest, we hope they 
will urge the holding of the next Saengerfest in Buffalo. 


( 


*>_ * * 


Rosenthal has come and gone, but for those who have 
been deprived of hearing him it will be good news that 
he will return to Buffalo in March for a matinee perform- 
ance. His program was changed completely from the 


LONDON OFFICE: 
'rincess Street, 
Hanover Square, W. 


DR. JEDLICZKA. 


To the Committee who undertook . Fee jud 


Ist Question—Does the Technic ya furnish to the Pe. student superior advantages for the 


acquisition of artistic executive ski 


Answer—Yes, without doubt. 


2d Question—Does the Technic Clavier Method of Elementary Instruction, appealing as it does 
irect'y to the mental and physical powers of the learner agg 7 yee od for a time of musical 
effects), tend to dull the musical perceptions of the learner, and stultify 


interest? 
Answer No! On the contrary, we have by witnessing the accomplishments of eight 
ys and girls—who had only been instructed for four months in the Virgil 


arrived at the conclusion that by ap 
education is laid 
(Signed) 
OTTO LESSMANN. 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


HERR FELIX DREYSCHOCK. 


ling to the mental faculties of the 
entirely my ty to the usual elementary instruction—an excellent foundation for the real musical 


ERNST JEDLICZKA. 
Professor C. LUTSCHG. 
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Maniy students had studied 
along, to 


one printed in the newspapers. 
this program for weeks, and had their scores 
watch his interpretation, and many hoped to hear his con 
ception of the Schumann “Carnival,” but they were dis 
appointed. 

Rosenthal’s technic is something wonderful. The velvety 
touch of his fingers, when manipulating the keyboard 
caressingly, as in the Berceuse, but more particularly 
in the last movement, was superb. “Vienna Carni 
val,” his own composition, a contrapuntal arrangement of 
themes from the waltzes and operettas of Johann Strauss, 
was brilliant in the highest conception of the word. 

Evidently this wizard of the keyboard knows no diffi 
culties, or else they vanish at his touch. Liquid runs, 
trills, runs in thirds, double chords, all is mere child’s play 
to him. 

He did not play the Romanza, but graciously gave as 
encores the well known Berceuse, by Chopin, and his ar 
rangement of the D flat waltz. 


> = © 


On account of illness I was unable attend the Lieder 
tafel concert, given under the direction of the new con 
ductor, Carl Hartfeuer. It is reported that it was a great 
success. Special mention should be made of Gelbke’s 
“Morgenlied,” so finely given by the chorus; “Gute 
Nacht,” by Pfeil, and Meyer Helmund’s “Liebchen wach- 
auf” (a capella). “Roman Song of Triumph,” which was 
given at the celebration of the Liedertafel last spring, 
closed the concert. Mlle. Trebelli, who is a favorite here, 


sang selections from “Faust,” Grieg and Mascagni. She 
sang several encores. Miss Marie McConnell accom- 
panied. 


BurraLo OrpHeus CONCERT. 

The second concert of the season was held at Music Hall 
January 30. A good sized audience greeted the singers, 
and a mere glance at the program satisfied that it was one 
of unusual interest. The gems of the evening were the 
three songs, and a scene from the opera “The Singing 
Star,” by John Lund, the director of the society. 

Mrs. Laura Dietrich-Minehan sang the three songs 
(a) “Es war ein alter Konig,” (6) “Ich fthle deinen 
Odem,” (c) “Spatz und Spatzin.” After an enthusiastic 
encore she repeated the last. She also sang “Sehnsucht,” 
by Janotta, and gave as an encore “Du bist mein all,” by 
Brodsky. Mrs. Minehan has an unusually fine stage ap- 


THE CLAVIER... 


Report of the Berlin Committee of Investigation. 


COMMITTEE : 





pearance. The quality of her voice is deliciously pure 


irom end to end, and there appears to be no weakness any 


where. Mr. Lund is now writing the opera “The Singing 
Star,” and if it is as fine as the excerpt it will be a valuable 
acquisition to musical literature 

This gem gave the accompanist, Miss Marie McConnell, 
a chance to show some fine work, the imitation of the 
harp on the piano being particuiarly effective George 
Hamlin, the tenor, pleased with his rich, mellow tenor 
voice in selections—aria from ‘Herdiade,"’ by Massenet, 
and three songs by Reinhold Herman: (a) “Wooing,” 
(b) “Nocturne,” and (c) “Spring Song.” He gave as an 
encore “My Love Shall Last.’ The string orchestra played 


the prelude to Massenet’s ‘Eve’ beautifully. The chorus 


with orchestra, 


gave “Warrior's Vow,” by Ernst Seyforth, 

and “Revolt of the Peasants’ Parting,’ by George 
Menge; ‘Wachauf, du schéne Traitimerein,” Wilhelm 
Gericke; “Wohl durch die Nacht” and ‘“Fruhlingsklage,” 


[he last named is an old melody, 


by Kreipel, 


and older people in the 


a capella 
audience 
Phe 


and completeness only 


were much pleased with 


this familiar selection work of both chorus and or 


chestra showed a finish attainable 


by long practice together 





SAENGERBUND CONCERT 


The Buffalo Saengerbund gave the second concert of the 


season January 31 at the German-American Hall, with 


Henry Jacobsen as director 

many excellent 
The opening 

by Pache 


The chorus is steadily growing in size, 
second bassos having been adde recently 
number was “Es Stehtuteine maschtige Linde,” 


“Der Buchfinck,” by Gustav Hinrichs, had to be repeated 


It gave the basses a chance to show to advantage their 
training in the florid passages 

Meertraum,” by Henry Jacobsen, and Ehrgott’s ar 
rangement 1 Through the Night,” which is to be one 
of the test songs at the Cincinnati Festival, were sung 
with precision, good attack and feeling. “Ich liebe Dich 


in Ewigkeit,” by Mair, by the chorus; “Vergesset nicht,” 
music by Henry Jacobsen and words by Mathias Rohr, 
were sung by Percy Lapey and the Saengerbund, accom 


panied by the orchestra. 

rhe number is of tonal 
beauty that both the Tondichter and the lyric poet are to 
It will appeal to the hearts of all Ger- 


last named so full and poetic 


be congratulated 
mans wherever the German tongue is spoken, and should 
have a place of honor on the program at the Cincinnati 
Festival 
Mrs 


soloists 


Kate Dewey Hanford, of Rochester, was one of the 
She has a fresh contralto voice of much fullness 
her lower tones being the best. There was 
Her first selec 
, was followed by an 


and power, 
no slurring of notes or indistinct words 
Wait for Thee,” by Fisher 
“Schwarzwald bluemchen,” by 


tion, “I 
encore 3ohm. Her sec 
ond number was a group of songs by Von Fielitz, Holmés 
“En Chemin” (On the Road), by Holmés, 
was sung charmingly. A great share of the honors fell 
to Percy Lz He of our best baritones. He 
sang that difficult selection, “Die Vaetergruft,” by Peter 
good expression and feeling. “Gypsy 
Dvorak, and as an encore Jacobsen’s 
alle Gipfel is Ruh,” were highly ap 
quartet played pleasingly, and were 


and Grieg 


ipey is one 
with 
Anton 
omposition “Uber 


The 


Cornelius, 
Songs,” by 
preciated string 
recalled 
© - + 

For some weeks our musical peopie have been in a flut 
a Per- 
sian Garden.” Our wide- Zie- 
linski gave it with his church choir for the benefit of the 
He was assisted by Miss Edith Ely, soprano 


ter of expectation to hear that far-famed work “In 


awake artist Jaroslaw de 


organ fund. 


of the Westminster Church, Miss Kate Sherbourne, con 
tralto; Gustave Miller, tenor, and A. L. McAdam, bari 
BERLIN OFFICE: 
121 K. Potsdamer Strasse, 
Berlin, W. 


HERR OTTO LESSMANN petanee . i 
HERR PHILIPP SCHARWENK DR. KREBS. DR, BIE. PROPESSOR C. LUTSCHG. 
ment upon the merits of the Hat Practice Clavier and Virgil Clavier Method 
he two following questions were respectfully submitted : 
BERLIN, June 16, 1898. 


In the Virgil Method the intellectual and physical faculties of the pupil are equally developed. By 
dispensing with the piano tone an element distracting the attention is abolished 


The pupil at first is 


not tempted to divert his attention by listening to the sound produced, but he is all the more obliged 
to concentrate thought and will exclusively upon those things which are essential to technic, viz., 


training of t 


musical growth and use of t 

oung pupils 
echnic Settoa. 
upil—in a manner 


sition and movements of the arms, hands, 
ngenious system of exercises, constructed with the utmost logical consequence, a far more perfect 
© executive powers is provided than has been the case hitherto. 
e toneless Clavier is the practice of tonal effects begun which is now better and more easily 
attained since better conditions have been established. That the system of exercises of the Virgil 
Method, which are but indirectly connected with music, might cause the dulling of musical perception 
and diminution of musical progress, must be totally excluded. The contrary rather is the case, for 
eight pupils whom we had the opportunity of examining at the beginning of their studies, and again 
four months later, showed an unusual exactness in the keeping and subdividing of a given time, and 
weremore advanced with regard to hand gymnastics, stretching ability, independence and mobility 


ngers and muscles. By means of an extraordinarily 


Only after a sufficient 


of fingers, and in the skill to execute varieties of touch than is usually the case with an or pup! 


after the same amount of study. The Virgil Method may therefore be regarded as an essenti 


means 


for furthering piano technic, and its general adoption is strongly recommended. 


Dr. C. KREBS. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


<—g=~ THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1304-07 Auditorium Tower. 


Beware of crude devices which are advertised and claim to have all the advantages of the Clavier.—The Virgil Practice Clavier Co. 


PHILIPP SCHARWENKA. 


N. B.—The whole committee were unable to meet on the same day, hence there are two reports. 


Main Office, 26 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK. 


(Signed) 
Dr. OSKAR BIE. 
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tone, of the Richmond Avenue M. E. Church, a chorus 
numbering fourteen voices. Wilhelm Kaffenberger, or 
ganist of the North Church, kindly gave his assistance by 
three excellent selections, “Marche Pontificale,” by F. de 
la Tombelle, and “Marche Funebre” and ‘Chant Sera 
phique.” by Alexandre Guilmant, a loveiy composition 
most tastefully played and registered, and the “Offertoire 
in D minor, by Batiste 

The annotations by Jaroslaw de Zielinski of Omar 
Khayyam, the poet, astronomer, mathematician and ten 
maker, are intensely interesting and it is only want oi 
space that forbids my giving them to our readers 

The Misses Ely and Sherbourne and Messrs. Miller and 
McAdam are all 
much talent evenly divided it is hard to make a distinction 


young singers, and where there is so 


Nature has been most generous to Miss Edith Ely, giving 
her -personal charm and the gift of voice and musical in 
telligence. Note her name. You will hear of her in the 
future. The rich contralto voice of Miss Sherbourne rang 
out grandly in the solo “I sometimes think there never 
blows so red the rose as where some buried Cesar bled.’ 
Mr. Miller’s liquid tenor voice was clear as a bell, his 
enunciation was excellent, and Mr. McAdams’ bass solos 


were very fine Mr. de Zielinski’s accompaniments car 
ried the singers right along The audience was very 
enthusiastic in their applause and the singers covered 
themselves with glory. There were other numbers on the 
program. Incidental music, “Years and Years Ago,’ 


Charles Oberthir, by the quartet, and a poem, “Magda 
lena,” a recitation by Miss Clara B. Clarke, the music of 
the previous number fitting the poen 
THE SEVENTEENTH SEASON OF THE Lapies’ MusicaL CLuB 
Phe Tuesday Music Club held its meeting in the musi 
room at the Women’s Union, January 31 After a solemn 
promise that I would not mention the names of any par 
cipant I was admitted. The club is composed of repre 
sentative ladies of Buffalo heir aim is to familiarize 
themselves with the best music and to that end they meet 


very week, play solos, duets, read essays on music and 


musicians and discuss anything pertaining to music. The 


following was the program 





No. 3 Liszt 
Vy ai 
O} that We Two Were Maying Nevin 
t Selected 
Sunset Buck 
Piano solos 
Noveletto MacDowel 
Voca 


Es blinkt der Thou Rubinstein 





Kamenoi Ostrow Rubinstein 
Elfentanz Sappelnikoff 
Ihe last two numbers were fine piano solos, brilliantly 

played by two former pupils of F. W. Riesberg; both have 

been abroad recently 
Miss Charlotte Mulligan, who is seriously ill, organized 

the club in 1882 

Miss Clara Gentzsch is a busy teacher. She took 





a two years’ course in piano and harmony of Martin 
Krause in Leipsi also singing lessons of Mrs 
Charles Helmuth, a pupil of Marchesi. Upon her return 
to Buffalo she was engaged to teach at Miss Howard's 
School of Music, but she has recently formed a class of her 
own. She is an excellent accompanist, doing good work 
with Dr. Theo Lewis’ orchestra 
* * * 

The second recital of the Apollo Students’ Club, under 

the direction of Miss Flora Huie, was given recently 
* * - 

Scinta’s popular Italian Band gave a concert at Music 
Hall January 20 Harp solos by Prot \ Rogoni, selec 
tions from “Il Trovatore” and “Traviata” were very fine 
\ pupil of his, Joseph Martoca, a youth of fourteen with a 
promising future, played the march in “Tamerlane” with 
variations. A clarionet solo from the opera “Rigoletto” 
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by Prof. Jos. D’Anna was very enjoyable. In fact, the Jacoby Echoes. 
whole concert merits commendation , - 
- late lor imsertion at the time, the tollowing critu 
* ” * 
P - cisms from Detroit papers of recent date respecting 
William J. Sheehan continues one of the busiest teacl : : . . 
’ ie successiul singing of Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, the dis 


ers and musjcians of the city What with his many privat : . . : 
- ny : h sieht guished contralto singer, in that city should still find 


pupils, his activity in connection with his First Baptist 
pul ior : — m here Since then Mrs. Jacoby has sung with 
Church choir, his engagements as a solo singer, and : : 

extraordinary artistic and popular success at the Cincin 


various other duties, his time is well filled. Possessing . ‘ 
ri ; =“ nati Symphony concert, as already noticed and again re 
sonorous, true bass organ, his is a voice of a thousand & ahi 


ferred to in the Cincinnati correspondence of this issuc 


When this excellent singer decided to come here it was ‘ ; : ‘ 
Mrs. Jacoby sings at the most important events only 











New York’s loss! Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby was also introduced to Detroit at this con 
rt. Mz e Jac is dramatic in every turn her hand and 
. ery role of her eye Her voice is full of strong, vibrant tones, a 
Hastings—Fisk. | erfu ce t make t all tremble She is well fitted for 
‘To a Rose,” as yet in manuscript, by Frank Seymour *™ R a cor Thursday evening. The au 
. . dience w ghted th r f ex re r n ndica n, for not 
astings, dedicatec to J s Nalnarine ISK was § 4 : 
Hasting ledicated t Mr } I i ul 
niy wa ¢ ecalled the f time t she i e last n ber on 
by her with great success last week. It is a most singabl the progra il ties lience sat still after it and applauded unt 
song, and it is to be hoped will m be published, a fit = sh ame and ed retire und then kept right on 
companion to his “The Red, Red Rose,” of which so many *! : > we oe ; 2 ane ceag cae - 
. 2 \ Fe ~ 
have been sold. ; 
> , 
At Puupueo, Manoa Valley, Honolulu. Mme. Josephine J 9 cemeteabie contests and deliabeet 
Minister and Mrs. H. E. ¢ ooper gave a mus al at their the audience t only wit er ri and beautiful toned voice, whic! 
’ ‘ ’ ‘ ne ¢ ntr t t 2 i i r nda r ts <r fr ter i 
home in Honolulu recently, at which the representatives : yh Pens 
5 2 + , i meta { t ng t t » er lagnifiicent a} c ance 
, ‘ +? ’ , 1 ; ‘ ' ' 
Great Britain di “se the Chiel jus . ale, in which magnetized the dience ever etore he emitted her weait 
act, all Honolulu ciety was present i tone * * * Madame ja y é was encored after ea a} 
[he Amateur Orchestra, under the direction of Wray v@Fanes ae & don w ‘ ery 
» « . ky \ lie Se icht Kenn v cl e sang 
laylor, was stationed in the spacious and handsome musi . ; ' : f nig 
a the b t if bot r va he ne number ! 
room, and rendered the following program in a very pleas- the prograr » the emteanesd moe refused to otir softer hes 
ng and most effective manner piring ging \ for encore brought the 
i r Atha le gel I “ y d y 
(ra te Captivating i : . y _ ee . — 
Overture, The Venus g D Aber I I 3 
Waltzes, Daughter of I 
(peratic selection, Uuec 1 Isle en! . 
a " , ; pee Sousa Returns to Manhattan Beach. 
cr tt che imsy apr « v¥ KC 
March, The Liberty Be Sousa \ ittan bBeacl a very wisely re engaged »ousa 
Honolulu is very proud of th rchest and it has a and his band for the mer season he band begins 
great future before it there some time in June 
Shelley at Norwich. Louise L. Hood's Trio Mornings. 
\lbertus Shelley quite won all he during ip piano and ‘cello, plays 
pearance as the solo violinist at the Norwich Festival [friday it her studio, and some excellent musi 
1. P Babcock, Ph. D., manager) Two I the press ex tine The standard assic trios, as well as the 
erpts read as follows modern, are then played THe MusicaL Courier will 
nt an extended review of one of these mornings soon 


Baga ak gape ict rr agente ps pig paavageodh gs ‘* Homage to Von Grabill.’’ 























e pi " H ple 
ate I ‘ ‘ It is said that the pianist, S. Becker von Grabill, who 
B RESESS CONE. Segre s now in the South, is extremely fond of hunting, and 
tl outside the concert hall, his “forte” lies in hunting 
In € j 4 mbe g i S . . 
of ’ ten! : the Southern hare His delight in presenting some fair 
rk and ge ire ” : ad ; ‘ ] “ a brace of rabbits seems as complete 
sure of rdial welcome r he es to come to N is the nquest of an audience We learn from Harvey 
— > wars . a * = B Gece : Wickham, the American composer, that his latest com 
shee a e Db Ge inder nd I ker could not w : : 1 
ave it in worthier hands.—Sur rommage Grabul wi be played by this 
j nou } ] 4 + he n Tr 
Babcock and Norwich. a a ae 
Dr. Linn Babcock and his brother, fa irly know! D’Arona. 
s “Ad,” have for thirty year ried on a rge pian So absorbed sons tle outside of them has 
ind organ business in t bea il ¢ nango Valley med any of her attention, d’Arona (this wonderfu 
tuate between Utica and Binghamtor Dr. Babcock als acher who has given to the world artists who are making 
taught the piano extensively d n or! e years ag ame and fame for themselves) finally broke down from 
ind the music graduates fro1 s scl ive many of erwork, and for a time her life even was in danger, but 
them attained some considerable tinctior This activ she has pulled through her illness and has resumed lessons 
ity, extending over so long a period, promises indefinite Mondays 
continuation under his ; Phineas, who. besides [he anxiety of her pupils has been intense. Mme 
being the leading pianist and organist of the place, teact d’Arona has promised a continuation of the interview 
ing a big class, is also a genuine “chip o’ the old block” P! nted in THE Musicat Courier of February 1, which 
n his practical business sense His second annual festival] Will probably appear in our next issue 
was a great success, and the following tribute to him \ few days before Mme. d’Arona’s illness her pupil, 
irom the Binghamton Chronicle, which had its own cor Marie Harrison, the Canadian prima donna, visited Mm« 
respondent in attendance the festival. is well deserved d’Arona, exultant from an extended tour throughout the 
Adrian P. Babcock, the promoter f the festival elected his otates It will be recalled that Marie Harrison made a 
talent wisely; and just a word of praise for Mr. Babcock. He is a great hit in Paris a year ago, the press being unanimous in 
eading musician of Norwich, and has successf y carried throug its praise of her oice and work She has just sailed on 
oA bce - a a ee ee vue os ~ oe — the Teutonic to fulfill a long engagement in London, and 
stand by his aaa heath ceili eesti di ti: anati iin 0 G0 40 tae ncel a contract of eleven concerts in this 
him ntry irrive there 1 time 
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CINCINNATI, February 11, 1899. 


HE second Beethoven evening by Theodor Bohl- 
mann, pianist, and the Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli, 
violinist, presented an analytical lecture by Mr. Bohlmann, 
) op. 23 

and op. 24, for piano and violin, which were composed in 
1801 and dedicated to Count Moritz von Fries. Mr. Bohl- 
mann in his lecture also gave an analysis of the preceding 
which were played on Saturday even- 
In his lec- 


followed by the performance of the two sonatas, 


three sonata 
ing, November 19, as a Centennial offering. 
ture he was lucid and comprehensive. 

He succeeded in relieving any dryness in the subject by 
In illustrating 


S, Op. 12, 


apt anecdote and pleasant sallies of wit. 


his lecture Mr. Bohlmann played the themes, being as- 
sisted in the ensemble selections by Mr. Tirindelli. At 
the close of the lecture, which was listened to with rapt 
attention, Mr. Bohlmann and Mr. Tirindelli played the 
Sonata, op. 23, A minor, and Sonata, op. 24, F major. It 
was a genuine treat to listen to their interpretation. The 
ensemble work was thoroughly enjoyable, showing close 
study and grasp of the subject matter. The beauties of 
the sonatas were clearly defined and expressed. It was 


not only an intellectual reading, but an interpretation that 
came from the heart. Mr. Bohlmann and Mr. Tirindelli 
are to be congratulated upon this undertaking. It is the 
first one of the kind in the musical history of this city. 
It proved an advance in artistic endeavor which cannot be 
too highly commended. 

The third Beethoven evening will be given in the Re- 
cital Hall of the Conservatory of Music on Saturday, Feb- 
Ihe three sonatas, op. 30, composed in 1802 and 
will be performed as 


ruary i8 
dedicated to Emperor Alexander L, 


follows: 


No. I, A major. 
No. 2, C minor. 
3, G major. 


Sonata, of 

Sonata, 

Sonata, op. 

A feature of these Beethoven evenings is that the most 
cultured musical people from the city and suburbs attend 
them. They appeal to the educational tastes of the best 
people and are being thoroughly appreciated. 


3°, 
Op. 30, 
30, No. 


* * * 


The Symphony concert, seventh of the season, on Fri- 
day afternoon, February 10, and Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 11, offered the following program’: 


Symphony in A, No. 4 (Italian)..........................Mendelssohn 
Che Faro, recitative and aria, from Orfeo.............sseeeeeee Glick 
Mrs. Jacoby. 


»gue to Heine’s tragedy, William Ratcliff 


Symphonic Prol 
Van der Stucken 


PREY. Gon ds he dbebdabdcecdocdécpadeterndestvwesnecddccouebeol Grieg 
Mrs. Jacoby 

OT » ko «6002 00s dqndevevivoccevesovernecseonstseesenensge Wagner 

The concert was memorable on account of the first 

performance in this country of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 

symphonic prologue, “William Ratcliff,” an analysis of 


Elsenheimer, was given in my last let- 
gave it a splendid reading, and Mr. 
Stucken held his forces, in the palm 
The work left a profound impression upon 
the musicians and the audi- 


which, by Dr. N. J 
The orchestra 


an der 


ter 
so to speak, 


of his hand 
the members of the orchestra, 


HARRY PARKER 
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ence. It was written by Mr. Van der Stucken twenty 
years ago, and since that time he did not find it necessary 
to make any but the most immaterial 
[t is a work of musical significance and 
one that deserves to be ranked with the 


or expedient 
changes in it. 
permanent value, 
compositions of pretentious merit. 

It not only invites favorable criticism, 
conviction of being worthy of future life. 
freshness, inspiration and vigor of youth coursing through 
its texture and veins. The influence of Wagner and Liszt 
is felt in the mode of treatment—in the development and 
but if these were models to pattern 


the 
is the 


but leaves 


There 


interlacing of motifs; 
by they do not detract from the work the possession of 
an intense originality. The texture is closely woven, 
something after the manner of “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
motifs are severally correlated and worked out in masterly 
style. The beginning as well as the close of the work is 
made up of rhapsodic harmonies, reflecting the personal 
after the manner of the Greek 
the the sym- 


impressions of the part, 
prologue. They constitute 
phonic production. 

The orchestration is rich, the coloring apt and striking 
\ wonderful climax is reached in the death of Ratcliff, 
when the sustained fortissimo in the orchestra is followed 
and punctuated by the tolling of bells, a kind of funeral 
dirge, a few brief moments of the profoundest solemnity 
The succeeding delineation of the reflections of the poet 
that all proud mortals must bow their neck to the inevit 
able—is one of the most beautiful and impressive portions 
of the work, It breathes devoutness as well as the realism 
of truth. All the modern instruments of the developed or 
chestra are employed in the prologue—the harp, cymbals, 
small and big drums, triangle, tamtam and bells 
the piano is assigned some filling out parts, and this task 
was well performed by Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer. In order to 
appreciate a work of this kind, it requires more than one 
and the desire has been generally expressed to 


framework of 


Even 


hearing, 
have it repeated at some concert of the present season 

It was received with by the audience 
Mr. Van der Stucken was greeted with applause both be 
The orchestra played it 


The 


enthusiasm and 


fore and after its performance 


with precision and understanding. forces were held 


in hand with all the skill of a master. The “Italian” 
Symphony was quite a contrast leading to this highly 
modern and richly flavored work. The beautiful, regu 


larly constructed, methodical symphony of Mendelssohn 
was given with a vim and a good deal of life and contrast 
The shading was excellent and the strings did especially 
commendable work. The “Kaisermarsch” was given with 
verve and brillancy. 

Mrs. Jacoby renewed and strengthened her favor with 
a Cincinnati audience. Even the most sober and careful 
critics are rhapsodizing about the qualities of her glorious 
It might be described as rich as cream, soft 
dream, and while these terms 
catagory, they 
impressions 
sang 


voice. as as 
velvet and as sensuous as a 
might not belong to a strictly musical 
almost excusable for want expressing 
the ordinary way. The Gluck recitative and aria she 
with a beautiful, She imparted to it 
naturalness of expression without affectation or sentimen 
tality. Her artistic repose is marvelous and she holds her 
voice under perfect control. Its material luxuriates in 
wealth and adapts itself equally to the demands of forte 
and piano. At the afternoon performance she substituted 
an aria by Pergolesi for the Grieg song. She 
ceived with the warmest applause and responded to two 
encores—a song by Hawley and Bartlett's “A Dream.” 
At the evening concert she sang Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
“Sehnsucht,” the composer playing the accompaniment. 
At the last meeting of the Saengerfest Board contracts 


are 


of in 


classic simplicity. 


was re 
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were awarded for the building of the hall. The approxi 
mate cost will be about $35,000 
Mr. A. Hickenlooper’s resignation was accepted as 
president of the building committee Vacancies in the 
board were filled by the election of the following promi 
nent citizens as members: George Guekenberger, George 
*uchta, J Kohner and Julius Pfleger 
I j g 
Henry Muhlhausen was elected president of the ente1 
tainment committee and vice-president of the executive 
board to fill the place of the late John Gortz, Jr 
The Doerner Club gave a concert recently and per 
formed the following program interestingly 
Overture, Magic Flute Mozart 
The Doerner Clul 
Beauteous Cradle Schumann 
Miss L’Hommedieu 
Septet, op Beethoven 
Andante and Variations—Scherz Pre 
rhe Doerner Club 
Ave Maria Schubert 
\ L’Hor edie 
Alla Polacca from Serenad p Beethoven 
Rakoczy March Liszt 
rhe Doerner Cl 
Slumber Song Celega 
May Morning Denza 
Mi L’H 
Song Without Words Mendelssohn 
Walther’s Prize Song Wagner 
Toccata Sgambati 
Nocturne Field 
Etude Scharwenka 
Ballade [ 3 Chopin 
\ oer: 
CINCINNATI, February Ik, 1800 
The concert by idvanced st nts the College 
Music on Wednesday evening yruary 15, was of 
more than ordinary interest. 17 wing program was 
offered 
Pre le, I D ge S t-Saen 
Miss Gre en Mc ( } 
Far e, | Ju ‘ nod-Alar 
M Be NV. R 
ng, Sog | ) Schir 
Miss | r } 
Concerto N Viot 
Cadenza I 
Master R \W 
Aria, She Alone Charme Sadne Irene aias 
Romanza in F major Vieuxtemps 
Double S N I h-Schumanr 
Re kK 
Fanta I ? Gounod-Vieuxtemps 
M Gret let ( agher 
Gavotte, fr S ata N ¢ tach 
Prelude, from Sonata No. ¢ Sach 
Master Ralp Vetr € 
able was the violin playing Master Ralph 
wl as Wwe is Mi Roth and Miss Gallagher 
is a pupil of José Marien. He is but fifteen years old, and 
already plays with great deal of maturity. He is tech 
nically well developed, but he is a decided tempera 
ment. His self-repose is imperturbablk He gave the 
\dagio a poetic reading He has certainly a future 
Miss Roth is also talented, and played with a certain de 
gree of breadth and musical quality he vocalists were 
an evidence of the good training and correct methods 
their teacher, Leno Mattioli. Miss Klarer has a soprano 


of coloratura quality and sings with some dramatic expres 
lowe I 


sion Mr. Baer’s voice is a_baritone-basso—the 
notes being round, full and music: Fred J. Hoffmann 
played the accompaniments with delica ind discernment 
x * * 
The second Apollo Club concert on Friday evening 
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February 17, in the Scottish Rite Hall, presented the fol 


lowing program: 

Nanie : ‘ Brahms 
rhe W scalepe Schubert 
The Post ° 
I Hear a Harp ‘ Brahms 
Brahms 


Schubert 


Come Away 
Greetings Brahms 
Brahms 


Dvorak 


Song from Ossian’s Fingal 


Prayer 

Stabat Mater. Palestrina 

Frithjof Bruch 
The indorsement of the departure from former seasons 


was even more emphatic than the first concert. The re 
sults were those of serious art endeavor, as exemplified in 
a program of rare merit and educational value. The 
“Stabat Mater,” given without accompaniment, pre 
eminently as it is the one indorsed by Mother Church, left 
a profound impression. The devotional spirit was grasped 
by the chorus and well sustained. The attack was certain 
and the tone quality excellent 

The “Nanie” of Brahms was one of the effective num 
bers of the evening. Remarkable was the thorough bal 
ancing in the voices. Of the Brahms’ part songs, Ossian’s 


‘Fingal” was the best. There was life, expression and 
completeness to it. The “Frithjof’ was sung spiritedly 
and with considerable dramatic quality. G. Y. Griffiths 
sang the solos of Frithjof remarkably well, with good 
enunciation and clearness of expression. His baritone 
voice has a wide range and rare musical quality. Miss 
Mabel Flinn, soprano, is a new quantity, and has a make 
up that is promising. Her voi has strength and 
dramatic quality The quartet work was intelligent and 


expressive 


Charles J. Davis rendered the Schubert songs, laboring 
under some hoarseness, but he has fine material and sings 
with energy and animation 

Miss Annie Griffiths, soprano, sang the prayer from 
Spectre’s Bride.” giving it a well sustained. soulful in 


terpretation 

With musicianly potency and skill, Mr. Ehrgott filled 
in the piano accompaniment. To Bush W. Foley, who 
conducted, is largely due the success of one of the most 


enjoyable concerts in the history of the Apollo Club 


> > * 
One of the valued instructors at the College of Music is 
Miss O. Dickerscheid. of the piano faculty. She 


natian bv birth, having attended the public schools and re 


is a Cincin 


ceived all her musical education in her native city. At the 
age of eleven she began the study of piano playing: her 
first instructor being a Miss Ludvign. and her second Mr 
Leonhard. After the latter’s death Prof. George Schneider, 
of the Cincinnati Music School, had charge of her musical 
training for a period of six years. To him she owes her 
general knowledge of music. After a period of about eight 
years’ study she began teaching. and held the position of ac 


under Prof 


B. W. Foley's direction for two years, until the society was 


companist of the Covington Choral Society 


dissolved. She then accepted a position as teacher of the 
piano at the Sayre Female Institute, of Lexington, Ky., and 
held the same for three consecutive vears. In November, 
1887, she entered the College of Music, studying theory un- 
der the late Prof. Otto Singer. In January, 1888, she contin 
ued her piano studies under Miss Cecilia Gaul, and received 


a certificate in June, 1888. She continued her theoretical 
studies under Mr. Singer for four years, and ensemble 
music under H. Schradieck. One year (November, 1889) 
after Miss C. Gaul’s resignation, she resumed her piano 
studies under Albino Gorno, and graduated under him in 
1895. She has taught theory and piano at the College of 
Music since September, 1890, and now gives her entire time 
to teaching piano. Her success as a teacher has been 
marked and widely appreciated 
> . * 

At this week’s meeting of the Sangerfest Executive 
Board, the price of season tickets, including privilege of 
reserved seats, for the five concerts of the “Fest,”’ was fixed 
at $10—the number of these tickets to be limited to 2,000 

Contracts for the new building were executed and the 
breaking of ground will be performed on next Monday 
morning at 9 o’clock 

Mr. Schuler, chairman of the committee on quarters, re 
ported that up to date 1,125 singers had been located 

[he finance committee reported subscriptions uy 
date of $32,000; $18,000 more are needed Among the 
larger amounts subscribed are the following 
Brewer Exchange $ 


Cincinnati Street Railway Company 





Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern R way x 
Big Four Railroad 
erman Day Society 
Pent n Railroad 
( H. and D. Railroad 75 
\lims & Doepke ® 
House 
us Stock Company 
Grand Hote 
Mabley & Carew 
| n Shillito Company » 
D. H. Baldwin Company 


Cincinnati Gas Light and Coke Compar 


Fleischmann estate 
John ¢ ch Compar 
St. Nicholas Hot 
Palace Hote 


Cincinnati ()mnibus Company 

Hotel Emer 

he Fair 

Dennison House 

Gerdes Hote 

Gruber, Salmar & Frixione 
ksblatt Company 


\ 
Ault & Wiborg Company 
\ 
\ 


tlas National Bank > 
igust Fabe 
German National Bank 
Hermann Goepper & ( , 
Honing & Bayliss 
City and Suburban Telegrap Association 


Chatfield & Wood 
Hanke Brothers 


Diem & Wing to 
Alexander McDonald 10% 
Jas. Levy & Brother » 
A. I Due Fireworks Company » 
Frieberg & Workum , 
Krippendorf, Dittman & Co . 


Third National Bank 

Western German Bank 

Union Distilling Company 

Henry Wielert’s Sons 10 


Henry Meyer & ( 


Ernst Urchs & ( 

M. Werk Company 10 

Rudolph Wurlitzer & ( 10x 

Or Valley National Bank x 

H. & S. Pogue Company x 
— = — —_ - 
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Georg Krueger, of the Conservatory of Music faculty, 
presented at his last recital in the Scottish Rite Hall the 
following program 
Nachtsttick, op. 23 Schumann 


Romanze, F sharp, major Schumann 


™ onseau etais Henselt 
Valse Lente Edv. Schiitt 
Etude. Mignonne Edv. Schiitt 
A la Champagne, op. 40, No. 2 Leschetizky 
Spinning Song, fror The fF ng Dutchmar Waener-Lis 
Henry V Act v Scene Shakespeare 
Military Marcl Schubert-Tausig 
Recitative i Romanze, O du Mein Holder Abendstern 

Wagner- Liszt 

Staccato Caprice Max Vogrict 
Nocturne ch r 
I naise Cc n 
A Royal Pr € Christina Rosset 
I le de ( Rut r 
| sodie Hons ; Liszt 
He was assisted by Miss Helen May Curtis, reader. Mr 
Krueger did himself proud He proved his claim to mu 
inship vell as virtt quality. H uch is firm 

d elast s de without eff acy TI 
R} upsodi« Hongroise” he nterpreted vith virtuosity 
The Staccato Caprice was played marvelously clean In 


genious were hi pedal effects in the Spinning Sone” 


and finely shaded was the carrying of the melody. The 
“Marche Militaire” was given with bravura effect. Mr 
Krueger is distinctly to be classed among those pianists 
who are progressive at d in their art endeavor reaching 


} 


for the highest ideals. He was received by the audience 


with the warmest demonstrations of applause. The sing 


ing quality of his playing is sustained in the most rapid 
passages 1. A. Homan 
Madrid 
The “Walkiire” was given for the first time in Madrid 
Tanuarv 18 Tt wa ldlv received. the only interest being 


awakened by the “Walkiirenritt.” The critics stated that 
the piece chosen was too profound for the Spanish public 


and that the success would have been greater had “Lo 


henerin” or “The Dutchman” been giver The text had 
been well translated and the singers were excellent A 
lady in the audience in explaining the plot said, “Briinn 
hide is condemned to sleep on a rock till a hero awakes 
her. Spain is Briinnhilde. which is still waiting for a 


hero to awake her from her slumber 


Carisruhe. 

The three-act opera by F. Servais, “Ton,” was given for 
the first time at Carlsruhe This was a real premiére, the 
vork having never been performed either in Brussels or 
Paris. The text is a clever adaptation from Euripides’ 
play of the same name The music d splay s strongly the 
influence of Wagner, but contains many original features 
f great beauty espec! illy in the lyric passages The suc 
cess was indisputable, and after the second act the com 


poser was called three times, and the audience gave un 
stinted applause at the conclusion. The orchestra under 


Mottl. the singers and the staging were all magnificent 
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Boston, Mass , February 19, 1899 


HE program for the sixteenth concert of the season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke con- 


ductor, in Music Hall, last evening, was: 


Overture to Genoveva....... camntwnes nthe nnie ah Schumann 
Concerto for violin No. 8, in A minor, Scena Cantante, 
.Spohr 


..Vincent d’Indy 


Ge OD secescceceseccscnces ones 
Symphonic Variations, Istar, op. 42..........-. 

(First time in Boston.) 

Symphony No. 3, Er0ics....ccccsescevcescccceces 


The soloist was Lady Hallé, who on this occasion made 


. Beethoven 


her first appearance in this country. After having made 
professional visits to nearly every other land, including 
Australia and South Africa, it was fully time that she 
should come hitherward. Her reception was exceedingly 
cordial. At the close of her performance of the concerto 
there was a tremendous fury of plaudits, and the artist was 
recalled eight times. The concerto is old fashioned and 
affords the artist littlke opportunity for virtuoso show, and 
Lady Hallé’s playing is old fashioned—delightfully so, but 
still, old fashioned. Her tone is not large, but it is warm, 
pure and searching. From the beginning to the end of 
this concerto both her reading and her playing were charm 
ing in their fine artistic intelligence and sincerity of feel- 
ing. Her style is broad, simple and undemonstrative, and, 
as fitly emphasized in its application to the somewhat 
effeminate music of the concerto, fascinatingly womanly. 
The suave delicacy, the graceful flow, winning individuality 
and the utcer abstention from mere display that are char- 
acteristic of her work made listening to her an unalloyed 
pleasure. Just the same, however, I am none the less sur 
prised that the huge audience should have taken so spon- 
taneously and so enthusiastically to an artist in whom there 
is not a trace of modern sensationalism, who does not de- 
vote herself to the glorification of mere technic and who 
makes no attempt to dazzle and astonish for the reward of 
popular applause. 

D’Indy’s ‘“Istar” is a curious work, program music pure 
and simple, in which the composer has tried to make the 
orchestra depict in tone-color things that are wholly be- 
yond its reach. These variations, seven in number, deal 
with an episode in the sixth canto of the old Assyrian 
epic “Isdubar.” Istar goes toward the seven-gated abode 
of the dead. Before she reaches the end of her journey 
she is stripped of all she wears, until at length, according 
to the program-book, she stands forth “in the full splendor 
of nudity.” Fortunately, music is incapable of presenting 
nakedness with anything approaching vividness, even with 
naked fifths, and hence there is no good excuse for the 
interference of the police or of the society for the pro- 
tection of public morality. 

Istar does not seem to have been clad at the outset in 
any more charm-concealing wearing apparel than jewelry. 
At the first gate the warden deprives her of her tiara; at 
the second the pendants are removed from her ears; 
at the third she is deprived of her necklace of precious 
stones; at the fourth the jewels that adorn her breast are 
taken from her; at the fifth the girdle is removed from her 
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waist; at the sixth the rings are taken from her hands and 
her ankles, and at the seventh the veil that covers her body 
is removed and she stands nude. In this condition she is 
permitted to enter the abode of the dead in search of the 
waters of life—or, as one profane French -ritic has put it— 
the brandy and waters. 

Each variation depicts a stripping, and when it comes to 
the last and the veil is removed there is an immense fortis- 
simo of the orchestra; whether intended for astonished 
admiration or for vigorous protest the music does not say 
clearly. An understanding of the score would be greatly 
assisted by a succession of stereopticon views thrown on a 
screen, one for each variation. 

Everything in this music is so strange and so vague, the 
color is so curiously bizarre, that one is puzzled what to 
think of it on a single hearing. Oddly enough, unlike 
most of the extravagant works in kind that the modern 
school has produced, it does not antagonize the listener 
who hears it for the first time. It has a certain wild grace 
and an appealing intensity of emotion that attract and in 
terest. Much of the instrumentation is of rare originality 
and of decided beauty. There are also daring harmonic 
progressions that set the teeth on edge, but which one ac 
cepts without protest, and, oh, the sinfulness of it!—finds 
singularly effective. 

I read that D’Indy has delivered himself up soul and 
body to the influence of Wagner, but I failed to detect it 
in this work except in two of the variations where there are 
phrases that are strongly reminiscent of moments in the 
overture to “Die Meistersinger.” Compared with D’Indy 
in this composition, Wagner in his most abstract mood is 
lucidity itself. 

The work, which is very exacting on the orchestra, was 
beautifully and effectively played and with an admirable 
appreciation of its extraordinary richness and originality 
of tone color. 

* * * 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe gave two concerts in Steinert 
Hall last week. The snowstorm caused a small attendance 
at the first entertainment, but there was an excellent audi- 
ence at the other. The artist shows a steady growth in her 
art, and has a large following here. Her programs are 
always interesting, and she interprets and plays them with 
a virility that is eminently masculine. She has a technic that 
is astonishing in its scope and brilliancy. I wish, however, 
that she did not think it indispensable to wind up her con- 
certs with show pieces in which mere agility in difficult 
finger work prevails to the sacrifice of higher and better 
things. I regretted that she should have ended her last 
concert with that enormity, Liszt’s transcription of the 
“Masaniello” tarantelle. It was given here recently by Ro 
senthal, who astounded his audience by the break-neck 
speed and the overwhelming virtuosity with which he 
played it. Miss Aus der Ohe’s performance of the work 
fell, in these essential regards. immeasurably behind his 
Why provoke comparisons that are inevitable? 


* * * 


On Monday evening the Kneisel Quartet gave its sixth 
concert of the season in Association Hall. For the first 
time in many years the artists played to a very small audi- 
ence. The snowstorm had blocked travel in every direc- 
tion, and as it was still raging, only the bravest of the brave 
ventured out. One of the players who was to have assisted 
in Brahms’ G major Sextet as second ’cellist was snowed 
up at his out of town residence, and so the Beethoven F 
minor Quartet. op. 95, was substituted. The other works 
were Beethoven’s D major Quartet, No. 3. op. 18, and 
César Franck’s Sonata in A major. for piano and violin. 
The D major Quartet by Beethoven made, on this occasion, 
its first appearance on a Kneisel program. In fact, T can- 
not recall that T ever heard it before in a Boston concert 
room. And yet it is a charming work, abounding in all that 





is most genial and glowing in the composer’s earlier style 
That its performance by the Kneisels was sympathetic and 
worthy in every way need not be urged 

The Franck Sonata becomes clearer and more beautiful 
with each hearing. That it is a really great work, it would 
be hard to say; but it has a decided claim on the sincerest 
critical respect for the strong and interesting individuality, 
the lofty aspiration and the vigorously marked and at 
tractive originality that give it distinction The opening 
movement, with its lovely opening theme, so exquisitely 
developed, and the finale, with its delightful canon that 
flows with such seeming spontaneity, and so naturally, that 
one is never reminded of the art in its devising, are the two 
best movements. It would be difficult to recall any recent 
work in kind by the composers of Germany that is com 
parable in solid worth with this. Mr. Kneisel and Miss 
Aus der Ohe played it with a sympathetic appreciation of 


its prevailing deep poetic sentiment 


* . * 


Can it be that the musical productiveness of Germany has 
regard to music that is des 


exhausted itself? I mean ir 
tined to live. The long line of great masters that begar 
with Haydn seems to have ended with Brahms. Germany 
has no composer of the first order at present, for Richard 


Strauss surely cannot be ranked in that category, despite 


his decided cleverness as a master of modern orchestra 
resources. Berate and undervalue Brahms as you will, |! 
left behind him nobody worthy to take his place as the rep 
resentative of what is most dignified and most serious in 
musical art. There are enough and to spare of admirable se 


ond-class composers, but there are not any who are pro 
ducing works that bid fair to live beyond the period in whicl 
they see the light. Even Russia, that f a brief moment 
gave promise of grasping the sceptre that was falling from 
| " 


the hand of Germany las not realized the hope 1€ 


aroused. Her progress seems to have culminated in Tscha 





kowsky, and he culminated in his “Pathetic Symphony 
since which no really powerful work has come from the 
land of the Czars. 

There is strong indicz that tl npire of mu 
slowly but surely passing over to the Latin races, and tl 


Italy, France and Belgium are to rule 
future 

This I presume will meet with the severe disapproval 

not the contemptuous derision of those who hold it a 
an article of faith that as Germany goes musically, so 
world must go 

Germany at present seems the more prolific in imitator 


of Wagner, chiefly in the matter of instrumentation, that 


in original thinkers. The result is a national apotheosi 
of mere tone color in orchestral effects. Now in Italy 
France and Belgium the younger composers seem to ha 


assimilated better what they have absorbed from Wagner 
and, having mastered the lesson he has taught them, work 
it out along the line of independent thought. Even aged 


Verdi has felt the influence of Wagner, and felt it strongly 
but it did not make him an imitator It gave a larger 
dignity and a richer ripeness to his style, but he still pre 
served his individuality 
Puccini, in his “La Bohéme” shows the influencs 

Wagner, but there is nothing of imitation in the score o 
this work. On the other hand, Humperdinck’s “Hansel 
and Gretel” is Wagner, pure and simpl Here the com 
poser has sunk whatever individuality he may have po 


sessed in the mere slavish imitator 

And, by the way, speaking of “La Bohéme” and bearing 
in mind the mirthful comments of some of the New Yort 
critics on Boston’s enthusiasm over that charming opera 
it is interesting to recall the wild applause with which th 
work was received in Paris recently. Also to remember 
that when it was performed in Marseilles a fortnight or so 
ago, several of the scenes had to be repeated before the audi 
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ences were content. Calling out the singers did not suffice 
act was imperatively de 


3oston 


and the repetition of an entire 
manded. So there are other cities as well as 
tastes are not up to the metropolitan 


whose critical 
standard 


Perhaps a reform may b¢ worked here when we have 
had a Wagner cyclus or two, without cuts 

And this reference to Wagner reminds me that it has 
1 diverting to read the conflicting 


been equally edifying an 
opinions that have been expressed in print by some o 


your critics of strong Wagnerian proclivities in regard to 


the Wagner music-dramas. One explains the compose! 
in this way and another in that; on finds this in him and 


inother fails to find anything of the kind, and so on until 
‘al student of the subject ceases to 


the unfortunate provin 


wonder that a considerable portion of the musica world 


hould be still perplexed over matters anent whi h 


ery illuminati of the inner ircle are at odds 
In the meanwhile it remains questionable if any \ aluable 


1 


ystem of morals or any useful development of philosophy 

to be taught through the agency of music-dramas, no 
heed by whom they ritten and composed, nor how 
admirable or otherwise they may be And besides, one 
hould not be expect d to take his amusements riously 


tt 


s if they were matter 


equences. not only to himself, but to humanity tn general 
I wonder if Brahn nd Wagner have met on the other 
ide. and if so whether they | e exchanged views on the 
penalties that fame brings wi id on the advisability 
f heing saved fron ne’ 1s B. E. W ) 
P. A. Schnecker. 
Pick up any anthen wnv list of church music by any 
bitcher vou wis! — . vill fnd Was 


been more p f S t nd now | busy 
gs out fi 1 ne hoth for churcl d , 
ert. He has some excellent voices, and some of these ar 
ure to fall into some of the many posit which will b 
open in churcl choirs soon 
Anaconda, Mon. 

An interesting letter from I B. Cullen Anacond 
Mon give ’ "1 t é g ot tl I d S 
Monday Tit I pl tl M I ‘ rel 
hefors 9 adi nr idience M M 
dougal sang tw ] } I Cc. B t g 

iin sol cn ~ | N Wh - 


Mrs. Dunston n ide a hit wit! her paving 
y} lodie de l’opera ‘Lurline”’ ” Mr. Smith 


> sur une melo 


1 pupil of Myron Whitney of Boston und his voice 

owed careful training 

The concert began and ended with piano pic or 
inds 

The Orchestral Society has not re hearsed wing to the 
bsence of Mr. Bryant from A nda but the work is to 
he taken up and high cl rchestral mu » aromiond 

Vesper Services. 

The Unitarian Church. Alameda, Cal., holds vesper 
ervices everv Sunday from § t f Yelock during the 
winter Mics Flizabeth Westgate 1 rganist and musical 
director at this churcl 1 +} enerrat lwavs highly 


nteresting Besides 


gate at the organ there r t re 1 sol during 
the service. the musical part heing 1 dea sp il feature 
Among those who ha tal p t in ent ri ire 


Mrs. Ernest Palmer. Clarence T. Wendell, Juliu 
Miss Nina Martin. Clement Rowlands Frank Coffin. Mrs 
Fva Tenney. Putnam Grisw ld Mrs F . 

nd Miss Nellie Steinhauer 

Miss Westgate’ 
practical and helpful kind t 


s interest in the music of he 

hat has brought what must be 
gratifying results, the interest in really good music having 
heen quickened by her efforts. both in a musical and lit 


erary way 
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SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 


THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THE MusicaL 
Courier, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusIcaL CourIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., IT. and ITT. 


which can be had for $5. 


will be bound in one 
volume, The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


A MONTH before the appearance of the Second 

Section of our National Edition we notified 
all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 


taking care of the news 


discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 
the citv. The demand for the Second Section is 
now over 10,000 copies bevond the edition, and we 
are unable to supply anyone. Copies cost $1 each, 
and they are difficult to get at. The Second Section 


was simplv absorbed the moment it was seen. 


- 


A’. _L reports from the West are to the effect that 

Carrefio, the pianist, is making great artistic 
successes. And why not? This remarkable woman, 
with her temperamental force and her artistic na- 
ture, has grown into an artist of such proportions 
that her appearance is always a source of fascina- 
tion, be it here or in Europe. 


HERE is a general desire to hear Mr. Paur re- 
peat the Fourth Tschaikowsky Symphony, 
with which he opened his first New York season so 
brilliantly. It may not be amiss to suggest to him 
to close his symphony series with this work, and 
thereby illustrate how he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing an orchestral standard in this city. Why 
traditional methods should always be adhered to in 
music when progress is constantly dictating inno- 
vation in all other directions seems somewhat un- 


intelligible. A symphony can be repeated without 


waiting for years. 


by W. J. O’SULLIV AN, the natn expert on 

insanity, recently remarked, “I suffered an 
evening of Wagner.” What Dr. O’Sullivan meant 
was that he had suffered an evening of so-called 
Wagner interpreters. 


OSEF HOFMANN has just finished writing a 

concerto, for piano and orchestra, in B flat. 
considerable interest among the 
Hofmann was twenty-two 


arousing 
of 
years of age 


It is 
musicians Jerlin. 


on January 20. 


ADY HALLE (formerly Norman Neruda) was 
born March 29, 1839, and plays the violin in 

this city for the first time this afternoon, at Car- 
negie Music Hall, at the Boston Symphony Orches 
Fifty years ago, as a child, she played 
Philharmonic (June 11, 
i849). Austrian, coming from Bruenn, 
where the Graus come from. She 
Hallé in 1888, after having been the wife of the late 
Ludwig Norman, the Swedish conductor, who died 
in 1885. She distinction in 
Europe for a half century, and has reached the age 
when it is proper for her to appear in the United 


States. 


tra concert. 
London concert 


She is an 


in the 


married Charles 


has had considerable 


EORGE INNESS’ picture, “Gray, Lowery 
Day,” which was painted in eight hours—it 
is said—and bought by Mr. Clarke for $400, was 


sold for $10,150 at the great sale last week of the 
Clarke In his dumps the American 
composer must see a ray of consolation because of 
fact that his brother artist, the painter, is get 
Nearly a quarter of a million dol 


collection 


the 
ting his innings. 
lars were realized for the paintings of this collection, 

American fetched the biggest 
Competent judges say that the pictures are 


the paintings 


and 
prices. 
by no means representative of the best in native art 
If this be so, then we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that the silly adoration of foreign art and 
artists has had a slight check. Foreign singers still 
rule things with 
day is not far when all this will be 
“hear the 
“He” in 


awaken 


continue to a high hand—and 


But the 
As a modern poet wrote, we 


voice. 
changed. 
grinding of swords, and he shall come.” 
this case is the reign of common sense, the 
ing of the patriotic spirit and the doom of the snob 


musical. 


ANDMASTER F. FANCIULLI proposes a 
monster concert for the benefit of the poor 

Caro Maestro, the musicians this season are the ones 
Perhaps 
New 
the 
for 


a concert should be given. 
has all the 
induced to 


with all his artists, 


for whom 
Maestro Grau—who 
York just now 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
the benefit of the poor but proud singers and instru- 
mentalists who had the undertake 
concerts in New York this season! 

Do we hear the bald and bearded impresario tele- 
phone “Yes? Net!” P. S—Mr. Grau means that 
he expects the net receipts of such an undertaking. 
Only the net and nothing more! 


money in 


may be donate 


misfortune to 


i a pamphlet by E. Silas, entitled 
the Staves, and Other Matters,” 
paragraph occurs: 

“If prejudiced people should find the traces of an 
upset ink bottle in one of Beethoven’s scores they 
would undoubtedly affirm that it was meant thus. 
In the autograph score of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ (at 
Palace) I saw on one page a large 
circle, evidently caused by a pot or saucepan. Now, 
I respect greatly the score of the ‘Messiah,’ but I 
respect much less the saucepan, and do not think 
that the obvious circle was intended by the illus- 
trious composer. No author is immaculate, and all 
mortals are liable to mistakes and carelessness. I 


“Accidents on 
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heard for years in Paris the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony 
(Beethoven) played with four important bars 
missing in the viola part; also the Fifth Symphony 
with a bar too much in the Scherzo. For a half 
century, or perhaps more, one of the same com- 
poser’s quartets was continually performed with a 
horrible cacophony, owing to the second violin part 
being shifted two bars from its proper place during 
seventeen bars! The quartet, being one of the 
posthumous works, must have left thus the hands 
of a careless or ignorant corrector. The curious 
circumstance was that the best violinists played it 
in that state, and the hideous noises were ascribed 
to Beethoven’s eccentricity!) The above-named mis- 
takes have since been rectified.”’ 


HERE has been much gossip about Henry IT. 
Finck, the able music editor of the Evening 
Post, resigning from his post at the end of the 
present season. A representative of THE MusIcAL 
CouRIER saw Mr. Finck last Friday afternoon, and 
got from him an absolute denial of the story. The 
rumor had reached the critic from Hong Kong, via 
Brussels. Musical news travels fast. So the thir 
teen or seventeen gentlemen who had filed applica 
tions for Mr. Finck’s position will have to content 
their souls in patience. Mr. Finck is far from being 
in delicate health. 


“RB RAHMS and Tschaikowsky met but twice,” 

says a writer in the London Musical Stand- 
ard. “On the last occasion Brahms was sufficiently 
interested in Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony to 
travel expressly to Hamburg in order to make its 
acquaintance. After the performance the dis 
tinguished composers dined together, and the con 
scientious Brahms frankly admitted that he did not 
like the work at all, whereupon the usually meek 
Kussian plucked up sufficient courage to inform his 
host that the dislike of each other’s music was 
mutual. They parted on excellent terms, never- 
theless.” 

Why should Brahms and Tschaikowsky car« 
for one another’s music? ‘The very qualities that 
inform their respective works arose from causes 
that must necessarily have provoked an antago 
nistic spirit. Here is musical psychology for you! 


News received here of Ignace Paderewski’s first appear 


ince in St. Petersburg emphasizes the fact that his manager 


has introduced into Russia methods of advertising never 
witnessed there before In every shop window of St 
Petersburg hangs the well-known picture of the pianist 
This is said to be the first time that the picture of any ar 
tist who appeared there has been displayed in this way to 
the public. Paderewski played for the first time at one ot 
the Philharmonic concerts and gave his fee of 1,000 rubles 
to the Conservatory of Music in the Russian capital. He 
increased the price of tickets for his own recital to three 
times that formerly asked by Anton Rubinstein, and the 
result was audiences which by no means filled the houses 
at his three appearances. He was praised by the critics, 
although in the estimation of the public he has not taken 
the place of Rubinstein; indeed, no pianist save Josef Hof 
mann has nearly filled that place since Rubinstein’s death 
[he absence of all the court as well as the high official so 
ciety from Paderewski’s performances is said to have been 
due to the demonstrations which he received from _ the 
Poles in Russia. They gave him a reception and otherwise 
exhibited their pride in his nationality. This is said to have 
been sufficient to cool interest in higher places, and Pader 
ewski's recitals were not distinguished by the attendance 
of the nobility 
7 HE above is one of those readable articles pub- 
lished in the Sun, which shines for all foreign 
opera singers most brilliantly, and occasionally says 
a word on other subjects 
Evidently this was a case of mismanagement. 
The manager Paderewski had here with him last 
time publicly and in print declared his detestation 
of the American press and his contempt for the 
American public. This insured for him just that 
kind of notoriety that brings large box office re- 
ceipts in its wake. He probably acted on the same 


principle with the Russian nobility, and made a_ stant reiteration of the principle of national musical 


faux pas in judgment. Nations, like individuals, existence on the part of a paper must, after a while 





differ. However, Mr. Paderewski should not be ring responses, as has frequently been illustrated 
made to suffer on account of any misplaced judg the attitude of a great portion of the healthy 
ment. He should be permitted to play and rest on \merican press toward the policy of Tue Must 
his own abilities, and that would be sufficient COURIEI . late instance is that of the Chicago 
mes-Heraid, one ot the foremost daily papers vl 
he nion, which, through its excellent music critx 
LONDON AND CHICAGO. Mr. Lyman b, Glover, expresses itself as follows 
Its IsSUk¢ ) i‘ CdDrual 2 
G REAT and momentous sentiments require tim : . : 
and age for manifestation lhe public con rhe ; *pcoliet 1 y ct ores 
science is a severe censor, but it is only after a long \\ ' woven lind 
period of stress and storm that awakens to its | 
own consciousness and really aiscovers itselil i hie neert nd st sts II the rank of a Singers 
great battle this paper has been waging against the 5 " —s 
fashionable foreign fad which is sapping away the ) : . 
national musical life and endeavor has long since ' . ' sherman 
been loud enough to bi heard, but its effects are not ‘ d t reig 
yet fully felt, for the enemy is still showing a bold \ 
front and its weak lines have not yet given way, . 
although it is known that there is no substat : 
strength in the foreign position, which must, soonet , ; pet» saliamie tae 
or later, be captured. 
lHE MusICAL COURIER dogma ot protection 101 t y evid t ~ 
our native art and artists has not only appealed to : 
an army of honest Americans, but also finds a syn -R oie SS - ; rae an 
pathetic response in England, where the toreign in ' atin ee eee agers 
vasion has been even more destructive than it has t ying | 
been over here The latest number of London ( S 
Music, in relerring to the opera here and there 
bracing virtually the same set, says 
rhe “star yste ‘ mer grea E 
extent than it does in this country, despite the protest \ ‘ Herr R 
the New York Musicat Courter, which paper has p 
ily and persistently urged the claims of worthy nat ; 
tists, who are in many instances superior to t mercenal! of G 
foreigner. We understand THe CouRIER to aver that Am« 
ican artists would perform the customary rep 
as well on the whole as the imported singers, a1 
der such conditions opera could be made to pay I ex But R ' 
periment suggested by the Concorde Concert t i ‘ oo P a — _~* 
east wortn t g, 1! Asce A y ur 1 
Wagners, Bizets and Glucks are kept out of tl rig ; 
inheritance by the clumsy and iniquitous speculative syst« . 
which opera has hitherto been run the , wit in wlte ‘ Culture 
[here is so much justice, U and i ¢ , r 
cency combined in the demand of THe M 
ae 
COURIER to put an end to the iniquitous ee 
ruption breeding high salaried foreig p dy ™ 
speculation that it must, of necessity, strike the u g-up pre 1s doubtl promoted by 
prejudiced observer as the only plan to pursue to I t et g ' W I 
rescue music in America from its present inert and t ind n 
sluggish conditior rhere is absolutely no hope fo 
Americans here at home—native or foreign bort ae : ; . 
resident Americans—for all that is left to the: t ‘ their ciety for foreis tars who sel 
for them is teaching with low fees, church singing, raw ug 
or the cheapest salaries in occasional performances 
of clubs whose treasuries are constantly in a de 
pleted state on account of the absence of support, ' 
due to the fact that all the money available for music 
goes to the foreign opera stat Chere is no ghost t eo anf assun a ee ee 
of a chance for the American musician outside of part f this paper that it rect responsible for 
these paltry careers or a theatre orchestra—about the determina POS part of many « ial atior 
the worst of abomination for a true musician, for pot to tinsse thie ins ah 3 seatteieianieald — 
nu ig ging patronage any 
the operation is merely automatic and, musical onget It must not be forgotten that the foreign 
speaking, on the lowest level pianist and violinist is a great sufferer. too. { bol 
It has been urged frequently that there is no the effects of the operatic invasiot The latter are 
possibility on the part of a paper to influence fashion the real and true European musicians. the men of 
against its favorite fads, and yet to accept this dik the Rosenthal and the Sauer and d’Albert a 
tum would be equivalent to renunciation of life Riilow and Rubinst type, that aid and educate us 
\ principle does not exist because it is contended jn the art. and they are eradualiv b ing driven out 
for, but it is contended for because it exists. The by the operatic incursion. It affects them as mu 
inherent principle this paper is struggling for a as it does the American composer, player, singer 
ways existed, and represents in one degree or di ind student. 
rection a phase of national existenc: Not only do SOME FIGURES 
individuals sing, but nations sing, and their song's hat this vicious svstem must and w cease ma\ 
are the very basis of their musical life Che foreign be demonstrated in the following recent incidents 
invasion actually obliterates the songs of the people, affecting directly the question of engagements 
and our late glorious war has not even aroused us There is, for instance, Frau Schumann-Heinl 
to one national song, not one pzan of victory, ex Mr. Grau has a contract with her for $1,000 a 
cept Damrosch’s painful and tedious Vanilla Te month, with a fixed number of engagements per 
Deum. month, the deferred engagements to be made up 
On the other hand it can be shown that the con- each month, as the case may be He farms her out 
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for concerts as he does Sembrich, Plangon, Van 
Rooy, Campanari and others. Within a period of 
two weeks or so she has been singing with the 
Musical Art Society- 

$400; 


Boston Symphony—$500; bition. To apply it is futile. It is without aim 


$400; Paur Symphony concert Bagby 


musicale—$500; New York Philharmonic Society that actuates every intelligent pursuit. 
$400, and several other concerts amounting to 


This is a total of over $3,000 in a few 


about $goo. 
weeks taken in by Grau for one farmed artist, who woman. 
also sang during this time at two Sunday night con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House, and, of 
course, during the opera. 

Mr. Grau must certainly be paying these huge 
concert profits into the treasury of the Maurice Organism. 
Grau Opera Company, Limited, as he does the 
special commissions he receives in other directions HANS RICHTER FOR AMERICA. 


and the profits derived from the ticket speculations. : apes : : , 
ind the profits derived fron deren tei sy MOVEMENT has been on foot in this country 


With these profits, taken directly from the only ‘ > ' 4 
: . for some time, conducted obscurely and with 


sources of existence offered to aspiring Americans 


, ayer degih? He __. _, great caution, to bring Hans Richter, the con 
namely, the concert field—Mr. Grau barricades , 
: ductor, to America. It has now reached such a 


his opera speculation, and by a series of ramifica- 
only is the whole American musical Me : 

: ap nS ments at home, and he has positively refused to 
scheme made desolate by the scourge of foreign 


h 


another source of income by taking charge of the 


status as to influence seriously Richter’s engage 


tions not 
seg i j ae continue any orchestral work in Vienna, nor will he 
igh salaries, but the foreigner is utilized to create . ri eats 

: sign for a definite period for London or Manchester, 


efforts been 


The 


Philadelphia orchestraf project and the incipient 


. s in which latter city strenuous have 
whole paying concert field. When the Grau com- eee ae 
ato ges é é: ; made to retain him for the orchestral series. 

pany sings in Boston Madame Sembrich will make 
a short excursion to Providence and sing “The ,, : 
a tl j : i New York Permanent Orchestra scheme have only 
Creation” there at a figure that will enable the ee - ' 
an indirect bearing upon the Richter movement. 


Mr. 


phony Orchestra covers next season. 


Grau company to make one operatic appearance of 
: Boston 


Mr. 


will continue in this city, as there is great enthu 


: - Gericke’s contract with the Sym 
lers Iree Of Charge. 
; ; : Paur 
Che daily papers have recently published the 


salaries received by M. Jean de Reszké and Lilli 


siasm for him among the members of the Philhar 
Lehmann—$2,200 and $1,250, respectively, each a 


of New York 


lamented the fact that these and other operatic 


oh monic Society, and if the temporary difference on 
night—and some our dailies have 


the money question existing between Grau and 
Schalk cannot be bridged over Mr. Paur may be 


stars were ill and had to lose this money. It was 


an operatic conductor next season. Bimboni, who 


indeed sad that they were ill, but why should the 
all? 
without 


is now in Italy, is also looked upon by Grau asa 
Ss ake S sensz 4 » F- . oge e ¢° m 
press Make uch ensational comments at possibility for Italian opera next season at the 


Mr. Grau could hardly have succeeded Metropolitan. 
Jean de Reszke (a commentary itself upon the sys- But the Richter engagement is near a solution, 
tem), and his season before the latter’s arrival looked provided a certain financial co-operation here can 
dubious, hence he might be cheap at $5,000 a night, be reached between parties interested in orchestral 
and then M. Jean and his brother do not give song affairs. , 
recitals, and do not permit Grau to farm them out, 
and thereby invade the concert field. In giving 


PERFORMING RIGHTS IN 


MANY. 
T HE 


conflict between the rival societies of Ger- 
man composers 


those figures why did the papers not give all the GER- 
figures of Grau’s inartistic polyglot aggregation 
(at a recent performance four languages were sung 
simultaneously at the Metropolitan, and the box- 
at 
without being able to understand which of the four 
was the other)? 


and German publishers has 


holders applauded vigorously each language reached a stage of comparative peace. <A society 


organized by the publishers under the title of “In- 
stitute for Musical Performing Rights’ has issued 

Sembrich gets $1,100 a performance, Nordica 
$800, $600, 


an official communication to the press, in which 
it that the the 
friendly co-operation of composers and publishers, 


Eames institute based 
de as 


above, and the balance are comparatively as high. 


Plangon averages $300, M. 
$800, 


states was on 


Edouard Reszké Schumann-Heink, 


and as it has met with opposition from a large num 
In order not to affect the equilibrium too much_ ber of composers, it will, till new arrangements are 


Lehmann does not get as many engagements as_ made, cease to try to collect royalties. In order that 


Nordica. Something must be done to maintain the 


That is the method. 


those members who have approved of the insti- 


balance. These figures are tute’s proceedings may not be in a worse position 
a 7 


in themselves paralyzing, but they do not represent than its opponents, it also renounces all royalties 


the real evil. hat exists in the principle of the already granted. The new arrangements spoken 
a committee of nine mem 
the General Music 


Music Dealers, and the So- 


star system itself and all its collateral consequences, 
the of en- 
of the 
The American people, by means 


of will be discussed by 


chief of which is entire obliteration bers, three each from Union, 


semble, and therefore the destructibility the Union of German 


true art essence. ciety of Composers; and a hope is expressed that 


of this disgraceful star system, have finally become the results of its labors will, by disposing of the 


educated to listening to individuals instead of listen- disputed points, put an end to the unfortunate strife 


ing to works. It is not the “Gotterdammerung,” between composers and publishers. 


but it is the cast in it; it is not “Don Giovanni,” The Society of German Composers has issued 


it is the cast. ‘The Huguenots” draw, not because a confidential communication to its members, and 


the people care to hear the opera, but because they quotes the above-mentioned circular of the insti- 
have been falsely educated to hear the singers, and tute, and adds, “that for the first time, since there 
the result of all this will naturally be reactionary has been music in the world, the powerfully organ- 
to such an extent that people will not go to any ized body of publishers has given way to the unani- 
operas hereafter unless there are star casts, and as 


offered the 


mous will of the composers.”” The Society of Com- 


such cannot be season season posers will now abandon its merely negative posi- 


To effect 
this a general meeting of the society will be held at 
Leipsic in the middle of February, the date to be 


upon 
foreign opera scheme is, as usual, doomed. tion and become a positive organization. 
In the meanwhile it destroys all the natural 


musical life and annihilates the greatest element of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


aspiration in artistic pursuits, and that is ambition. 
There is no reason why, under these circumstances, 
any American musician should have the least am- 
, ing rights of non-dramatic works; 
without object, without the deliberative purpose 
Any other 
career embraces prospects of success on a platform 
of equality, with the best results to the best man or 
In the pursuit of music there can be no 
future in America, for to be an American musician 
is, in itself, the very handicap that prevents one 
from winning, and the cause of it all is the foreign, 
high-price salary scheme that annihilates the native 









The chief things which, at this 


fixed hereafter. 
meeting, the society will discuss are, first, a modi 
fication of the imperial law respecting the perform 
second, an ex 
tension of copyright from thirty to fifty years after 
the death of the author; third, the author’s ex- 
clusive right to the melody, that is, the question of 
&ec., 


one else’s theme; fourth, the question of reproduc 


adaptations, revisions, variations, on some 


mechanical instruments, orches- 


trions, &c. 


tion by organs, 

Respecting the second question, it is stated that 
while the publishers may support it on the calcula- 
tion that in most cases it will inure to their exclusive 
benefit, the composers must insist on the time ex 
tension covering the rights of dead authors and 
their representatives, and as regards the future, 
they must insist, as the time extension will increas« 
largely the value of a publication, that composers 
shall receive more advantageous terms. The third 
point is really the adoption of the French law on 
transcriptions, and will be supported by publishers 
as well as authors; and the fourth point, which since 
the immense development of musical mechanical 
instruments has assumed a vast 


pecuniary interest, 


both classes can support it, always provided that the 


nsation 


composers receive befitting comp 
Other questions of importance 
that 


oO composers will 


be those concern second and other editions, 


periormances at concerts, and the establishment of 


lene } y } , tl 41]] 
an independent publishing house either for all mem 


bers of the society or for those who, in the present 


state of the publishing trade, are compelled to ad 


vance money for printing 


EIGHTY THOUSAND DOLLARS! ! 


T HE Evening Post last Friday night declared that 


$80,000 was taken in by the slick manager of 


the Bayreuth-in-New York scheme up at the corner 
\t 


1 question, $35,000 


of Thirty-ninth street and Broadway least, 


says the writer of the article i1 


of this was clear profit. He refers to the eight per 


formances of the “Ring of the Nibelung.” ‘That is 


$10,000 a performance, with a profit of about $5,000 


on each. Are these figures preposterous? Not at 
all. To show you that we are not alone in the no 
tion that too much opera is hurting all forms of 


musical enterprise in this city read what a dispas 


sionate observer, W. J. Henderson, wrote in last 


Saturday’s Times 
“If anyone were in need of evidence of the crush 
ing effect which the enormous success of the opera 


has had on the concert season, he might have found 


it in the pathetically cold stare of the empty seats 
in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. The enter 
tainment was the fourth public rehearsal of the 
Paur Symphony Orchestra, and it was a concert 


such as would have drawn a large audience ten years 
ago. [ut this public is spending about $40,000 a 
week on opera, and it really has neither money nor 
appetite for any music which has to stand or fall 
Musi 


town has become the handmaid of opera singers 


by the estimate of its own beauty in this 
It is a very discouraging state of affairs, and would, 
indeed, be quite hopeless were it not that the de 
velopment of taste among opera goers is moving 
toward a higher level all the time.” 


$40,000 a week is admitted to be the income of 


the Grau scheme. Never mind the profit or loss on 
this; what we are principally concerned about is th« 


enormous flood of money that is | 


veing diverted from 
Little 


wonder that the concert season has been almost nil, 


the legitimate channels of music by a fad. 


little wonder that theatrical managers on Broadway 

are asking themselves, ‘Where will this fad end?” 
The temptation to go where everybody goes- 

mob madness in a modified degree—the extra in 


ducements of well-advertised singers, so-called 


“star” casts, and the presence of fashion, all prove 
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too much for the weak-minded person who can 
say after he has expended his dollar and a half, “I 
saw the De Reszkés and Nordica in *‘Gotahem- 
morage.’’’ And it might as well be “Gotahem- 
morage” as ‘“GOotterdammerung’’ for all the snob- 
bish individual cares or knows. fad, and fad only, 
we call the present mad crush after Wagner. Sev- 
eral seasons ago it was that inane opera “Les 
Huguenots.” Last Monday night Grau renewed 
the experiment of charging $7 a seat. It was once 
as much the fad as the King. his shows how thin 
skinned is the Wagner worship of 1899. 

lf the secretly circulated reports are true that this 
is Jean de Keszke’s last season here, then next 
season will put to the test the Wagner worship, for 
we verily believe “Lohengrin” has drawn big houses 
this year because of the magnetic Polish tenor. 

But $80,000 for eight performances—ii it is true; 
$40,000 a week, and Mr. Hienderson knows what he 
is talking about—what musical enterprise has a 
chance with such an extravagant outpouring oi 
money as this? Why doesn't Mr. Grau iollow the 
amusing and ingenious suggestion ol Mr. Stevenson 
in the last Harper's W eekly: 

| think that Mr. Grau could have improved 
much on his Nibelungen time table. lor that mat 
ter, he could have bettered the scheme of Bayreuth 
itself. ‘Lhe recent arrangement, closely considered, 
is extremely loose and inconsecutive. lhe proper 
Inanner Ol giving the ietraliogy 1s tO Make an all 
day, cican sweep, absolutely conseculive arrange 
ment of the four dramas. Let ‘Das Kheingold’ be 
gin at 4 o'clock sharp in the morning. What Is a 
warm bed to a warm esthetic sentiment Lhe 
Kheingold’ will end at 7 o'clock. An hour tor a 
little breakfast comes, and then be ‘Die Walkure 
sung, from 8 till noon. A brisk luncheon will pre 
pare us to enjoy ‘Siegfried,’ beginning at 12:30 and 
ending at 6. ‘lhe Dusk of the Gods’ then shall be- 
gin to gloom at 7, and end at 12 o'clock midnight. 
A well spent day! In fact, let us race our daily 
Cycius, lor a week OF so, riding post through W ag 
ner with relays of artists. Doubtless the Wagner 
istic will find it better than a thousand years of 
Gluck, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of Weber, of Verdi, 
ot bLoito—ol anybody save and except W agner. 
li we do things well, let us do them as well as 


p* yssible.” 


NATIONAL OPERA IN ENGLAND. 


-a good namic for 


fF NORMAN-CONCORDE 

* a musician!—evidently does not agree with 
Rubinstein’s dictum that the English nation 1s 
musical to the extent of 2 per cent. He has written 
“Music; And Do the 


to prove that it does, and that 


an interesting pamphlet 
English Love It?” 
the appreciation of the art has developed enor 
mously during the Victorian reign. Mr. Concorde 
is also interested in a scheme to give grand opera 
in English, and with English artists, in London 
lhe idea of the scheme is this: 

A certain number of persons recognizing that opera as 
it has been given in England within recent years has not 
been an artistic success, have decided to found a permanent 
opera in London upon the only system calculated to im 
prove the condition of this art 

The intention of the company is to give not only the 
fine existing operas, but to introduce to the public un 
known works of originality and genuine merit, altogether 
While ex 


cluding entirely the present abominable ‘‘star”’ system, their 


independent of the nationality of the composer 
chief endeavor will be to establish the highest level of ar 
tistic expression. 

The operas will be produced in English; and English 
artists, both vocal and instrumental, will receive every en 
couragement 

The organization repudiates all idea of a mission. Its 
single object is to give pleasure to that section of the pub 
lic which cares for what is refined, original and beautiful 
in art. 

London, though the largest city in the world, is also the 
only important capital without a permanent opera. The 
nearest approach to this scheme in the art world is the 
Théatre Libre. « “ Paris; but the Théatre Libre is devoted 


to the drama only, and is supported altogether by subscrip 
tion, to the exclusion of the theatre-going public 


So London, too, is beginning to suffer from the 


“foreign” pest! ‘he “star” system is a failure 


there, and opera is not an “artistic” success! How 
familiar all this sounds, and how like New York is 
London! We wish Mr. Concorde all the success 


in the world in his scheme of purification. 


IS PEROSI ANOTHER PALESTRINA? 
ha this dying century to see another musical gen 
ius in ltalyr JHE MUSICAL COURIER was the 


first to give America—and many parts of Europe 


the music of Von Lorenzo flerosi ihat brilliant 
writer oi the Suu who calls himseli “innomunato 


nad recently a iong ictler irom 4ixomie, parts Ol 


which we Cull 

La Lugus n the italian trontier, where the sunlugnat 
yt the South biends so exquisitely with the grandeur of tie 
North, 1 was chatung wilh yme amlavie silianese avoul 
ils I the various scnoois Ol music An admirer ol 
Liling, lliging uiciody i italy, 4 Garead lo express 
the regret that the art Of music in italy should Nave aiways 
preserved a Character Ol superficiality without depth or 


Mascagni and Verdi, i Said, have tried to in 





» the southern lacilty the Cramatic torce Ol yagner, 
bul their experiments and lallures have shown how daiicuit 
leruulizalion and transmutation reaiuy is 
VV cil, answered one Ol my Iriends, the miuracie Has 
periornmicd, ali li is &@ YOUN plicst, a pres wi 


hed ut, Von Lorenzo frerosi, director Ol music 








al Saint MiarK Sin Venice. 
ru the southern patriotism ana exuverance, 4 
yp? SSCU SULAIC GQUUDL 
,ou Will see, was the answer! Von Lorenzo frerosi 


$ a musical genius, who, having come to the dividing lune 


between the influences Ol LWO Musical periods, has suc 





eeded wonderiully in uniting, by a powerliul higher syn 
hesis, \WO Characters, twO schoois, two spirits the grace 
and enchantung meiody Ol the South, the power and depth 
I e€ worth iis Hirst p Luc Ss a i gone bey j 
V ec and wi ifl u us t lia ve greeted vy 
A 5 Wi ve m Of admirauon nat ol 
k neous enthusiasm, that impersonal ieeling which is 
liattering and exquisile Kind Ol praise wiodesl, 
genlic and pious, the iilie abbe Nas Shunned an casy pop 
lia y ric u umseil up in iis ic where 
‘ eC I iman iuses ‘ ervice 
~ i K ed ws i i e sentill iecI Ol eC © t 
y and if the abyss Ol the lysteries 0D inspirauon 
Ww hare a ice | e al powertul, g © and terribic 
\ ess, when the icre ng succe i his WOrK gave 
maesti C age, he alowed his a ihe inesul 


rection ot Lazarus, to be periormed by the brilliant com 


pal the Milan La Scala. It was an immediate triumy 
lhe whole audience was on its feet, thrilled with that tlame 
which the southerner aione can communicate, applauding 
the abashed composer ihe first violins, alter playing in a 
wondertul passage the tears of the angeis, overcome Dy the 
Sacred hire, the power and penetrating sweeti ig 


threw aside their rebellious instruments and gave the artist 


an ovation that recalled the greatest triumphs of the singe: 
t Italian unity, Verdi ee 
Lheir enthusiasm delighted n all the more becau 
Stoa Lat pric y l < ‘ 
enilargen ita | | ¢ ju 
» p i Ine 
é n of Jes Chris \p é 
d e invisible pres ) ‘ X11] g 
the definitive and gen ) wledge p 
g and pure g \ P s H 
e, t time I R 
2 u ut 1¢ g re \ 
government d of perfect assit tion, it entw 
d frames minds and works int immortal wre 
I the date of this Ror Pet be ‘ 
of Palestrina ( a 1 Perg 
he “Divine Master.” He has “poured into t g 
d the sensuality of Italian mu the ser 
ce of the art of the North.” He is the “creat 
choo Leo XIII. has appointed | 
ector of the Sisti Cl pel The layor IN 
en to h fre e Cap 
oughout the hundred cities Italy hands a PI 
nd hearts beating in a way that recalls t old-tin 
tl us ms S¢ veral towns imong tl IT iv Ttor 
birthplace, have named streets after him. He is the 


of souls. He is an angient triumphator (rtist and 


pressionable, patriotic and exuberant, the Ita 

nexhaustible faculty of admiratior That is the sé 

great men and of great people, according to Vauver 
* * * 


gues 


Perosi seems to bring together Palestrina and Wag 


ner, ancient purity and the powerful modern complexity 


He is the minstrel of faith and of progress. He sings the 
inction of olden times with the new era. In his ravish 
gz sypmhonies he seems to prelude future wedding oi 
pernatural religion with human torces A strange, or 

cr a Mmaturai, thing 18 that the maestr« is an active 
democrat, a working Catholic socialist. He is the bosom 
iend of Don Albertario, of the Abbé Vercesi, the sympa 


; " | ? "W \ ’ ‘ 
euc exe, Ol 4ieGa, the YOUNR wilial iawyc! 


Besides his oratorios, “the ITnlogy of Our Lord Phe 
Nesurrection Ol Lazarus and ihe Kesurrection of Uur 
Lord,” he has composed in honor of Don Davide Alber 
tario, the Messa WUavidica, whi wa periormed in 

in <« i 1 of the acerd ipiiee Ol he 
sservatore Cattohc 

uch is the giory ¢ italy it pure and spark g, uk 
i Spring rning We et z I I Ww t 
in which the marvels of heaven and earth commungk 

odest and la é lis genius will grow. Perosi draws 

k into his tude as ta as tame seeks him out 

ihe IK Uu I W [ I ormed soo! 

Berl it Pes t prese He does 

A we nl i if wi reter 
gu IN 1 p ne | that fertile 
litude where 1 G 1 Keligion, watch 

s blessed s gt \ ] WW we hoj 

pand sd per t & > ‘ the 

ure 


ls the young Siegiried who is to deliver us trom 


the bainer of the Music Urama coming trom italy 


ind a prest of the Church of Kome! 


FICKANINNY, UU NDRAPED, > URPRISES THE 


GUESTS OF Mrs. EMMA EAMES STORY 


De RESZKES SING FoR I1 


‘ \ t A RK Mit 
t 
t) KY KRA ' THE I 
\ t A 
Cupid, the god of love, appeared in the flesh at a ot 

Valenti ‘ er given by Mrs Emma Eames 5dtory, 
ie riot Viarie Antoinette, to a tew Of her triencs iast 
ugnt it Julian Story carries Out his announced intenuon 
producing the iniant god by the sculptors art he will 
be compelled to use bronze or black marbie, ior the cupid 

\ l Story’s valentine was oi ebony hue. 


LIVE, UNDRAPED PICKANINNY 


lt was a live pickaninny, undraped, that the De Keszke 
her gu s beheid when the crowning teature ol the 
ler Was reached LO Say that the little Chap created a 
Sati pu & i mudty 

ihe dinner was given in the Diue room ol the hotel. ihe 
nenu was elaborate, and, besides the florai Gecorations, 
re were W leriul things in sugar On the table. ihe 
gu we Edouard and Jean de Reszke, Miss Ve forrest 
MISS WValliender, Mrs. otory motner and George WwW. 


oimaiicy 








When all the cours had been served and the tabie 
ared, a wa ( ying ver salver entered. A 
Shawi Of yellow Suk covered the Saivel Lying upon thi 
and with h read uj a scarlet satin cushion was a jet 
ACK ifiia la Sit 
A hi A A IN? iON 
i er dej V Mr » y 
etire At fu gu PI | it another con 
r 1 was De ‘ N We Int KC who had 
i t ea ‘ exlama 1 of surprise 
the infant raised on und, in which a sprig of lily of the 
ley had been placed ihen there was excitement about 
‘ atu 
Jean de R é warble ullaby e ebon cupid. In 
g gt ee] gz at nce W 
Vabk I it up and rea ed I tne epiece n the 
le Mrs. Story plucked a tiny American flag from the 
ry and placed it in | and. He clutched it like a true 
patriot 
Mrs. S y | ta d called er 
( Phe wa place salver and carried 
in ante ( er wa 1iting 
» V ‘ { the: a da ged 
‘ f 1 sitting at } stud 
fy riisS ppeare e New 
We suggest as a »-tit wing 
LA S \ 
It w isa l baby! 
rime iy be hard, b yppressed 
pera singer must h 
Mere as a pos script re t tne above 
nay be “fake ind proves two things: First, that 
the opera is kept “b ge” by su ily and un 
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dignified puffery. Second, that the “passionate” 
press agent may sometimes earn his salt—and 
celery. 

Which of the guests thought Selika a “‘confec- 
tions ‘Lhis episode is the biggest sensation in the 
art world since the famous dinner given by Henry 
W. Poor to John Cowdin at “Jim” Breese’s studio, 
May 20, 1595, when a girli—white—emerged trom 
a large pie, much to the joy of the distinguished 
guests. Selika, |’Airicaine, may be heard from be- 


fore she dies. 


PUL IN NEW LIFTS AT THE 
OPEKA. 
WELL-KNOWN physician, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, writes thus to the £ven- 
wg Lost: 
lo the Editor of the Evemng Post: 

Sir—What would be thought oi a modern hotel or oi 
an office building with an elevator not available where it 
was most required? Nowhere is this means of locomotion 
more necessary than in the uppermost regions oi such 
structures, and yet we have the anomaly in the Metropou 
tan Opera House oi elevators which do not come up to 
these requirements. As a physician, who is tamiliar at 
least physiologically with the workings oi the human heart, 
there are many persons known to me who would suffer 
severely by the strain, if they did not actually succumb to 
the unwonted exertion, oi an attempt to climb, and espe- 
cially just aiter having, dined, to the almost inaccessible 
top of this ornate, though somewhat inconvenient, temple 
of amusement. In fact, the aged and ieeble, as well as 
those suftering from the various phases of organic heart 
disease, take their lives in their hands each time they 
venture to climb that endless flight of stairs which leads 
up to the family circle of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

May not the managers oi this popular resort for the 
lovers of music be moved by your reforming influence 
to a reconstruction of its system of elevators more in har- 
mony with common comfort, safety and convenience? 
Certainly that very intelligent and appreciative portion oi 
the audience of the Opera House which fills the family 
circle is of a nature worthy of more generous service and 
of more careful consideration than it has heretofore re- 
ceived. X-Ray. 

NEW YorK, February iU0 

Far better charge $5 for single tickets to the 
family circle, and that price will prevent all chances 
of heart failure—except in the bosoms of the ticket 
speculators, who flutter about the entrances of the 
opera house, an unclean and bandit-like brood. 
But they must not be personally blamed; they are 
but ravens of the Ring sent out by Frank Sanger 
and Maurice Grau to peck at visitors. When the 
ticket speculators cease to speculate and the eleva- 
tors run to the family circle, why, then there will 
be no opera at the Metropolitan. It may be a hotel 
then, but it will not be an opera house. 


® AMILLE SAINT-SAENS, so it is rumored, 

passed through this city a short time ago. 
lhe mission which called the wandering composer 
to America is of too delicate a nature to be dis- 
cussed. Just suffice to say that it was more politi- 
cal than artistic, more social than artistic. Partic- 
ulars later. 


Amadeo Von der Hoya. 

This richly gifted and highly cultivated young violinist, 
pupil of Sauret and Joachim, is visiting his old home, At- 
lanta, Ga., where his parents owned considerable real es- 
tate. After disposing of this property, Von der Hoya will 
return to Weimar, where he has resided several years. Be- 
fore sailing for Germany he will make a short visit in New 
York. 

Rosenthal in the South. 

No pianist has ever attracted larger audiences in the 
South than Rosenthal has drawn during his present tour. 
In Atlanta. where he piayed under the auspices of the At- 
lanta Concert Association, he faced the largest audience, 
with the exception of the one that Patti caught, that ever 
filled the Grand. 

The local newspapers are devoting columns to the pianist, 
and the musicians of the Gate City have precipitated a sharp 
controversy as to who is the greater, Rosenthal or Pader- 
ewski. So insistent was the demand for a return engage- 
ment that Rosenthal will piay in Atlanta again the 27th of 
this month. 








A Toccata oF GALuppPI's. 
Oh, Galuppi, Baldassaro, this is very sad to find! 


I can hardly misconceive you; it would prove me deaf and blind 
But although I take your meaning, ’tis with such a heavy mind! 


Here you come with your old music, and here’s al] the good it 


brings. 
What, they lived once thus at Venice, where the merchants were 
the kings, 
Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea wit! 


rings? 


Ay, because the sea’s the street there; and ‘tis arch’d by 
what you call 
* * Shylock’s bridge with houses on it, where they kept the 
carnival: 

Il was never out of England—it’s as if I saw it all! 


Did young people take their pleasure when the sea was warm in 
May? 

Balls and masks begun at midnight, burning ever 1 iidday, 

When they made up fresh adventures for the mort do you say? 

Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red 


(sn her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell flower on its bed, 
(er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might base his 
head? 


Well (and it was graceful of them), they break talk off and afford 
She, to bite her mask’s black velvet, he to finger on his sword 
While you sat and played toccatas, stately at the clavichord? 


What? Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths diminish’d, sigh on 
sigh, 

Told them something? Those suspensions, those solutions—* Must 
we die?” 

Those commiserating sevenths—“Life might last! We can but try! 


“Were you happy?’’—‘“Yes.”—“‘And are you still as happy?’’—“Yes 
And you?” 
—*Then more kisses!”—*‘Did I stop them, when a million seem’d 
so few?” 
Hark! the dominant’s persistence, till it must be answered to 


So an octave struck the answer. Oh, they praised you, I dare say 
* Brave Galuppi! that was music! good alike at grave and gay 
I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play 


Then they left you for their pleasure; till in due time one by one, 

Some with lives that came to nothing, some with deeds as we 
undone. 

Death came tacitly and took them where they never see the sun 


But when I sit down to reason, think to take my stand nor swerve, 
While I triumph o’er a secret wrung from nature’s close reserve, 
In you come with your cold music, till I creep through every nerve 


Yes, you, like a ghostly cricket, creaking where a house was 
burn’d— 
“Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what Venice 
earn’d! 
The soul doubtless is immortal—where a soul can be discern’d 


“ Yours, for instance, you know physics, something of geology, 
Mathematics are your pastime; souls shall rise in their degree; 
Butterflies may dread extinction—you’ll not die, it cannot be! 


“As for Venice and its people, merely born to bloom and drop, 
Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and folly were the 
crop; 
What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kissing had to stop? 


‘“* Dust and ashes!” So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the 


gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown 
old. Robert Browning 


a aw Music of Color” is a typewritten and 

copyrighted treatise by E. G. Lind, 
F. A. 1. A. Mr. Lind is a well-known architect of 
Baltimore, the designer of the Peabody Institute 
and such a fervent believer in the potency of the 
figure seven that he once designed a church for a 
wealthy congregation in Georgia, basing all its pro- 
portions on the number seven, “the length, width 
and height being multiples of that color. The re- 
sult was perfection in acoustics and the church has 
since its erection been eulogized by, I may say, 
hundreds of divines as the best for sound they ever 
preached in.” Mr. Lind, who4is the father of W. 
M. Lind, of THE MusitcaL Courter TRADE Extra, 
corroborated his theories by taking the dimensions 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Baltimore— 
which is not excelled for its acoustics—and found 


ee 


them “as nearly as possible multiples of seven.’ 
So much for the virtues of the famous figure. 

His brochure on “The Music of Color” is interest- 
ing, not only because it sums up what has been 
done by such investigators as Jameson, ‘Color 
Music;’ Lady Campbell, “Kainbow Music,” and 
the Color Organ which created so much discussion 
a lew years ago, but also because oi the beautiiully 
and ingeniously hand painted charts that accom- 
pany it, showing the correlation oi the solar spec 
trum and the diatomic scale. Mr. Lind has com- 
puled a table showing the difference in vibrations 
of sound and color. tiis tables contain examples 
vl popular and national melodies in color. Oddly 
cnough, as the writer points out, “Yankee Doodle 
and “Dixie look as simerican as they sound. 

God Save the Queen’ throws oft English colors, 

Auld Lang Syne’ is Scotch in its hues, while “St. 
Patricks Vay’ and “ihe Wearing oi the Green 
are Orange enough to satisly the most enthusiastic 
celebrant of July 12. Nature has played a mean 
trick in this case. Lhe Welsh airs are Welsh in 
uunt and the other illustrations are apt enough. It 
is ali very Curious. wir. 1.ind believes in the ciose 
relation oi the arts in their common subject matter, 
quoting Stendhal’ “frozen music” as another and 
Nappier tilie lor architecture, tie believes some 
good Imlay be evolved irom researches into the re- 
lationship oi the arts and he must be, | suppose, 
an ardent VW agnerite, lor W agner attempted noth- 
ing else but a synthesis ol the arts. 

** * 

Someone writes me that George Shaw's novel 

Byron Cashel’s Profession” is not out of print and 
may be ordered at Lrentano’s. flor which news 1 
am grateful. 

Lhat recalls to me how puzzled 1 was and am 
still over Mr, Shaw’s vicious onslaught upon the 
so-called Kedemption by Love motive, first sung 
by Sieglinde and triumphantly intoned by Brunn- 
hilde before her magnificent suttee in “Gotterdam 
merung.” ‘he theme is rather Latin in character, 
but it is tremendously oratorical, yet tender and 
psychologically no other could be put in the mouth 
of Siegfried’s first wife. his Mr. Shaw disputes. 
I should like to know his reasons, also what mo 
tive could be pressed into service to replace this par 
ticular one. As | said before, | fear this critic dis 
likes sensuous melody or an opera that does not 
propound some profound ethical or political ques 
tion in its book. 

e * « 

Madame Modjeska and her company were play- 
ing one winter in the extreme North, much to the 
discomfort of Count Bozenta, the Polish star’s hus 
band, who hates the chilly Northern climate. But 
at that time the show business was at a very low 
ebb in the South. One particularly cold day Mad- 
ame Modjeska found the count shivering from head 
to foot, in spite of the steam heat in the hotel. “Oh, 
my dear, my dear!” he implored, “let us go South 
for the rest of the season. This climate will kill us.” 
“But, my dear,” replied madame, “the South is 
dead.” “Yes,” said the count, “but she is such a 
be-autiful corpse.” 

* * 

An English periodical, /n Lantern Land, contains 

the following epigram: 
Don Quixote read romances till his wits, 
By nature weak, became extremely hazy; 
The modern reader quite collected sits- 
It is the writers only who go crazy 


ca " * 


Voltaire had once taken a box at the opera and 
was installed in it with some ladies when the Duke 
of Lauzun, one of the worst libertines in the time 
of Louis XV., arrived and asked for a box. He 
was respectfully informed that all the boxes were 
taken. ‘That may be,” he said, “but I see Voltaire 
in one; turn him out.” In those times such things 
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could happen, and Voltaire was turned out. He 
brought an action against the duke to recover the 
price of the box. “What!” exclaimed the advocate 
for the duke, “is it M. de 
plead against the Duke of Lauzun, whose great- 


Voltaire who dares to 


grandfather was the first to get on the walls of La 
Rochelle against the Protestants, whose grand- 
father took Dutch at 


Utrecht, whose father captured two standards from 


twelve cannons from the 


” 


the English at Fontenoy, who “Oh, but ex- 


cuse me,” interrupted Voltaire, “I am not pleading 
against the Duke of Lauzun who was first on the 
walls at La Rochelle, nor against the duke who cap- 
tured twelve cannon from the Dutch at Utrecht, 
nor against the duke who captured two standards 
English at 
against the Duke of Lauzun, who never captured 


from the Fontenoy; I am pleading 


anything in his life but my box at the opera.” 
a> - 

An enthusiastic musician of New Orleans tells an 
amusing and hitherto unprinted anecdote of Pade- 
rewski’s last Southern tour, says an exchange. 

“T encountered the pianist and his party when 
they were passing through Georgia,” he says, “and 
had the pleasure of riding for some distance with 
At one of the stops Pade 
rewski was handed a letter from a certain grande 


them in their private car 


dame and noted society leader of a large Western 
citv. It was the most gushing epistle I ever lis 
tened to, and, after several pages of what was evi 
dently intended as a tribute to his art, the writer 
wound up by requesting ‘a lock of hair,’ and in 
losed a stamp for return postage 

“When the laughter had subsided Paderewski’s 


secretary proceeded to indite a reply, which. as 


nearly as T remember, ran almost as follows 


“Dear Madam M 


sav that it affords him much pleasure t 


Paderewski directs me to 


» cf ymoplv 


with your request. You fail to specify whose hair 


you desire, and, to avoid error, he has secured a 
sample from each of the staff en vovage, to wit, 
hic manager his secretarv. his valet. his two cooks 
and his waiter, together with a small portion from 
Pullman 


uxe which we occupy 


a cat and a mattress belonging to M 
pronprietaire of the coach de 1 
T have the honor to be vour obedient servant.’ 

“There was some uproarious sport in collecting 
the souvenirs, especially that contributed bv the cat 
but finally 


mailed at the 


belonging to the Proprietaire Pullman 
thev were secured and the packare 
next station T have often wondered what the 
emotions of Paderewski’s admirer must have been 
vhen she gazed on that collection of hirsute 
freaks.” 
* * 

Henry Waller’s program to-morrow afternoon at 
his piano recital in Mendelssohn Hall is an excel 
He will play 


the Ballade in G minor: 


1 Grieg’s most characteristic 
west two of the Ftudes 
Transcendentales, “Harmonies du Soir” and “Wilde 
Tagd”: 


one in F sharp minor 


ent one 


the greatest of the Chopin polonaises. the 

the Strauss-Tausio “Nacht 
folter.” the “Gvpsv Dances” of Tausig, Schumann’s 
“Tsolde’s Waener 
Here is a scheme for vou that is quite out 


“Papillons,” and Liehestod.” 
Liszt 
f the ordinary run 

* 


+ 


Here are words of wisdom from the mouth of W 
D. Howells: 

“Tn a way, all portraiture of life on the terms that 
fiction proposes is impossible. Life cannot give 
invone its confidence literally and ‘really as the 
novelist savs it has done in a certain case: it is 
But ® 


unless you grant the preposterous premise that it 


essentially incapable of being so interviewed 


can be shown in its deepest intimacies by fiction, 
vou simply cannot have fiction: the thing ends be- 
fore it has begun 

“The question, after the premise is granted, is 
how much impossibility shall color situations, char 





acters and incidents? For myself, after | have sup 


posed the case, after I have once made the immense 
concession asked of me by the art, I like to have 


the artist keep to the closest verisimilitude in every 
thing 
at all I have done enough, and that he is then bound 
not to falsify its motives and circumstances at all.”’ 


. * ” 
Life has evidently been interviewed at less that 
Elizabeth ‘The 


\ Tale of Two Temperaments,” 


arm’s length by Robins, whos 


Open Question 
~1 


is stirring up critics, laymen, clergymen and women 


here and in England. The novel was first signed 
by aC. E 


London until the author dropped the tarn-helm of 


Raimond, whose name puzzled literary 
anonymity and stood revealed, an actress, an Ibsen 


interpreter and an American. She wrote “George 
Mandeville’s Husband” and the new book under a 
pen-name because, as she declared, she feared be 
ing accused of following Ibsenism if she were re 
vealed as the Miss Robins associated with Janet 
Achurch in the Ibsen movement a decade ago in 
Miss 


Gabler” and 


London Robins appeared a vear ago in 
‘Hedda 


She has not the genius for acting 


made a roo" impression 
ambition 


and 


woman found vent in this re 
badly 


I first read it some months 


¢ nergi¢ s of the 


markable, badly written ‘onstructed, withal 


nowerful novel Wher 
170 it alternately bored and thrilled me There are 
1 


creat, gaunt wastes in it, irritating recapitulations 
ind about 150 pages might he dropne d without be 
Miss Robins believes in the Human 


Document theorv and so builds up Zola-fashion the 


r missed 


historv of the Gano famils It took Zola twenty 
yn-Macquart family 
what this American writer attempts in one. The 
is much tiresome writing and too many 

The first half of the novel has a well de 


Now Mrs 


leverer but more su 


leaths 


ined mortuarv atmosphere Craigi« 
(Tohn Oliver Hobbes), a far 


Miss 


acter in a few pen strokes in her earlier books 


perficial writer than Robins, creates char 


The newcomer laboriously erects line bv line her 
men and women, and in one case, it must be ad 
itted. has contributed a fine portrait to the rather 


NOV elists 


of American 
lifelike She ceeme 


scantily furnished 


Old Mrs 


galle Ty 
Gano is wonderfull 
drawn from life, done on the spot, caught in the act 
So manv novel makers onlv overhear their harac 
ters, compose them from the echoes heard in other 
books Miss Robins is poor in the handling of 


Her hero is a prig, an impossible fellow 


masses 


and a weak jackass to boot. Such a moonstruck 
hysterical degenerate as Val needed sharp meas 
ures. Cold head 
driven the sticidal vapors fri ym” her clever brain 
We do suspect her of Thse n 


She has read 


douches everv hour would have 
Miss Robins is right 
ish and even Sarah Grand affinities 

‘Hedda Gabler” and “Rosmersholm”’ 


especially has she studied Rebecca in the last 


to good pur 
nose: 
named play Some of the chapters of her book fall 


most naturallv into scenes and betrav her dramatic 


drift. On the second reading the novel impresses 
me more. Tt has brutal strength. and the cold, dull 
npact of its numberless pages get on one ’s nerves 


T shan’t advise Miss Robins to 


for that would 


nost distressingly 
elect saner types in her next book 
be impertinent: but T mav suggest the close study 
of literary form and the beautv and frugality of its 
mysteries Also. never repeat at second hand. In 
a good servant, but a poor mas 
nen Ones 
Resides. the 


ellipse is a futile one Tn a novel Yc in a music 


iwination is a pift 
ter. The Parisian episodes of “The 
tion” read like a recorded nightmare 
lrama, every note counts 

Touching the open question itself, T think it 
left to the individual taste of the 
Suicide to 


had better to he 
reader. This the author nearly does 
me is rather foolish, for this world, as far as our 


senses tell us, is the best of possible worlds. Sui 


I feel that in supposing he can represent life 


ide is seldom discussed by those ontemplating 
the act Therefore as a questio1 esp ally as set 
forth in this book, it seems rather bootless | 
your nerves are healthy, read “The Open Qu 
tion.” Miss Robins has power, has humor, high 
spirits and no sense of style whate' 
* ’ * 
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It has ilwavs beer favorite contention of mine 
here in Ameri vhat cannot be said. seen or 
ead may be listened to in music. Henry B. Fuller 
} fted thor f CI} r Pensieri-Vani.” 
facced ¢ that } ald nant nderstand why 
their scores vhile poet or ovel is restricted 
bv the prevailing puritanism in taste. Neither do T: 
but music as a speech is not understanded of the 
aa while the FEnelish language is Unless 
some musical Anthor Comstock appears we shall 
ontinue to gloat over our Wagner, Tschaikowsks 
d Liszt Fa the d hen a powerful. fat 
person will sit stat is r sor f 1s ln t als 
it rehearsal jf some sc nhoni 1) n! Ne if him 
1 tr hlir vith evasive vaz vill crouch the 
: er. The symphony begins: there 1 roar 
n the brass. followed by a scream in the reeds. Up 
ses the r Ss ind bellows 
“Tet all women under the ag f ninetv-two leave 
he building And vou. sir.” turning to the com 
poser, “what do vou mean bv such a scoundrell 
episode? Tf T had not such moral ears T might have 
let it slip by unobserved, and then, sir, what might 


have been the result of e1ich profound immorality if 


] 


openly sported arn 


exploited at the Concert for Old 


Answer mre that Sir 


Folks to-morrow evening? 
unswer me that! T know what vou said 
stoops and whispe rs in the burnine ears of the un 


li 


. ] 
icky composer who cTies a oud in igonized tones 


“Oh. mv Tord. not that. not that!” “Take him 
‘and put him 


Wagener and Tschaikows! 


away,” commands the censor of music 


in the ward where the 


sans are locked up Arrest the orchestra. and give 
the leader thirtv lashes on his bare I mean on his 
nude fingers Thic immoral musi meet he 


stamped out. else the aged of both sexes are morally 


lost.” Great confusion. followed bi ipplause 
* * * 
T rd Rramwell. whose life has itust beer pub 
lished. knew a wood deal about music. and had a fine 


His sufferings, especially when on the 


natural ear 


Welsh circuit. from the complimentary perform 
inces of the sheriff’s trumpeters under the windows 
f his lod rings were some times ictite Tt i Welsh 
town one dav he suddenly threw up the sash and 
shouted to the trumpeters 1n the street below: “My 
men. give one good blast, as loud as ever you can 
and then prav go home Lord Bramwell used to 


tell a storv about Tustice Crompton 
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posed literally not to know one tune from another. 
Once, and only once, did he profess to recognize 
“God Save the Queen.” They were both at a pub- 
lic dinner in Dublin, when the band struck up a 
tune, and Justice Crompton loyally rose to his feet 
When the music ceased Lord Bramwell explained 
with great glee to his friend that the tune which he 
had just treated with so much respect was “The 


Wearing of the Green.” 


Fourth Paur Concert. 


HE Paur Symphony Orchestra gave its fourth con- 
cert of the season last Saturday evening at Carnegie 
Hall, the accustomed public rehearsal taking place Friday 
afternoon. Here is the program: 
Overture to Egmont, op. 84 Beethoven 
Asta from Aghiews. .o.cccccccccccccccccvcesccsscccsevescees Max Bruch 
Seite ta A mimes, OP. GB.-cccccccvccccccsccoccccccesecccecore MacDowell 
In a Haunted Forest— 
Largamento, misterioso (A minor) 





Allegro furioso. 
Summer Idyl— 

Allegretto grazioso (A major). 
In October— 

Allegro con brio (F major). 

Poco meno mosso, dolce (F major) 
The Shepherdess’ Song— 

Andantino semplice (C 
Forest Spirits— 

Molto Allegro (A minor) 

Misterioso, poco piu lento (D minor) 


major) 


CPR OE TOES occccavedscccdecestucbubcdcpseeedsoacctvdssoayes Brahms 
Cie. Bee: GE Ge Wie iv iknc cdc cacsaicbesdesevweiscntiwade Brahms 
(With viola obligato.) 

Margaret at the Spinning Wheel............. See 


Symphony No. 1, in E flat major, Rustic Wedding, op. 26..Goldmark 


Madame Schumann-Heink was the solo singer. 

It must be confessed at the outset that if the 
orchestra rehearsed regularly every week it would have 
no superior in the country. Mr. Paur’s qualities as a 
disciplinarian are remarkable, and he gets from every 
single performance an appreciable improvement in the 
playing of his band. But Mr. Paur, with all his 
enthusiasm and marked musical temperament, cannot ac- 
complish the impossible; cannot for example equalize the 
various choirs of the orchestra, cannot secure absolute 
precision of attack in. the woodwind and homogeneity of 
tone. The massed effects lack contour, yet 
the general elasticity, vim and passion of the playing of 
Mr. Paur’s men compensate for many shortcomings. The 
read with simplicity, intensity 
It was the most completely satis- 
fying playing of the evening. Mr. MacDowell’s Suite has 
not been heard here since 1894 and under Mr. Nikisch’s 
baton. It is musical imaginings, as contradistinguished 
from music making, of the most charming and character- 
MacDowell is here a landscape painter with no 
psychological problems to solve. There is out of door 
effects, sunny simplicity and sweetness of atmosphere. 
Even his trilling and tricky elves are not fear-breeding 
The hunting-like Scherzo in F, with its gay brass and brisk 
October mood, is delightful. In the D minor section alone 
does melancholy intrude. Scored with rare discretion, 
although opulent in color and full of rhythmic surprises, 
this suite might be heard oftener. In the main it was well 
played: the fifth movement might have gone smoother. 
The entrances of the wood and brass were not admirable 

The Goldmark Symphony, also a suite, was carefully 
played. The variations taxed the orchestra at its weakest 
The fourth movement, “In the Garden”—erroneously set 
forth in the program as the “forth”—was the best of the 
set. The Dance was given with rude vigor. Mr. Paur 
as usual conducted with passion. He is a temperamental 
leader, with a cool head and a quick ear. His conception 
of the Beethoven and the Goldmark numbers was unex- 
ceptionable. 

Madame Schumann-Heink, a Waltraute, a Fricka, an 
Erda and an Ortrud of power and authority, did not prove 
so happy on the concert platform. Her aria—unfamiliar 
the true Bruch mellifluousness—was her best 
number. Here her broad style, noble, sonorous contralto 


Paur 
even 


a clean-cut 


3eethoven overture was 
and masculine breadth 
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were well displayed. Her organ is not notably smooth, 
nor are its registers equalized. There is a very perceptible 
break, and her top tones are hard, sometimes harsh. Her 
Lieder singing is not without blemishes. The two Brahms 
songs with viola obligato and piano accompaniment are 
intended for a smaller auditorium. Madame Schumann- 
Heink sang the second, its symbolizing mother love, with 
more sincerity than the first. The Schubert song was 
burly, and the encore at the matinee, “Frithlingsnacht” of 
Schumann, was too strenuous, too forced in sentiment and 
altogether lacking in delicacy and mystery. Saturday her 
recall was the Sapphic Ode of Brahms, but here again her 
poor method of breathing reached disastrously on the 
phrasing and general repose of the composition. The first 
Brahms song went indifferently, there being no rhythmic 
agreement between Nahan Franko, who played the viola, 
Mr. Paur at the piano, and the singer. The viola was not 
always of tonal rectitude, and Mr. Paur seemed to be wait 
ing for his associates 

At the next concerts, March to and 11, 
play the E flat Concerto of Liszt 


Mr. Paur will 


Boston Music Notes. 


Boston, February 18, 1899 


CARLETON SLACK is obliged to announce that 
e the two hours “at home” on Thursdays, which Mrs 
Slack and he have been holding during the season, will 
have to be abandoned, owing to the fact that there is such 
a demand upon his time for lessons. All his time now is 
entirely filled, and these additional two hours will be held 
in reserve for interviews, &c. Mr. Slack is so well known 
as the exponent of the Sbriglia method in this city that 
it is hardly necessary to allude to the fact that Sbriglia 
gave him a special testimonial as his representative in this 
country. The that has attended Mr. Slack’s 
teaching during the past two seasons testifies more than 
anything else could to his fitness for his work. One of 
his pupils, Walter E. McPherson, has been singing with 
great success lately. In Lowell last week, 
a series of Kipling songs, he received great applause from 
his audince, as well as the most favorable newspaper com 
ment. He has a most promising future before him 
On Sunday evening “The Last Seven Words of Christ,” 
set to music by Th. Dubois, was performed at the Com- 
monwealth Avenue Church, under the direction of Nor- 
man McLeod. The principal solo parts were sung by 


success 


where he sang 


Miss Helen Wright, Frederick Smith, J. Melville Horner 
and Loyal L. Buffum, and the work made a profound 
impression. Owing to the crowded condition of the 


church many were unable to gain admission, and a repeti- 
tion will soon be given. 

Mrs. P. O. Brewster, a pupil of Mme. Gertrude Frank- 
lin-Salisbury, is meeting with great success in concerts 
and teaching in the West. A Cheyenne paper 
recent concert: 

Mrs Nothing 
has sung before in Cheyenne had given any real indication of the 
fullness and rich beauty of her voice. It must be remembered that 
the “Hear Ye, Israel,” from the “Elijah,” 


says of a 
that she 


Brewster’s first number was a revelation 


is one of the most splen 


did and yet most difficult arias written for the soprano voice. It 
calls for a big voice, a great variety of expression, dramatic power 
and religious feeling and intensity, and all of these Mrs. Brewster 


displayed. She sang with a wealth of tonal beauty and breadth of 
style that were truly inspiring. 

The waltz song from “Romeo and Fuliet” furnished a delightful 
contrast to the Mendelssohn aria. It was most brilliantly sung, and 
with a warmth and abandon that was charming. The cadenzas were 
lovely and the final trill, topped off with a high D, electrifying 
Mrs, Brewster is also a charming ballad singer 


and her final num 


ber, a lullaby, by Dennee, was very much liked 

The Amphion Club, which is a society consisting of 
fifty-five male voices, sang February 16 at the largest ban- 
quet ever given in this country, that is the one given at 
Mechanics’ Building in honor of President McKinley and 
his Cabinet. On the 22d this club is to give a concert at the 
new Y. M.C. A. Building in Malden, when Caroline Gard- 
ner Clarke will be the soloist 

Mrs. Etta Edwards and her pupils will give “An Even- 
ing of Song” with composers of to-day at Faelten Hall on 
Tuesday evening. Mrs. Edwards will give some short 
sketches from lives of song writers, Augusta Holmés, Guy 
d’Hardelot, Helen Hopekirk, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mar- 


garet Ruthven Lang. and Cecil Chaminade, the composers 
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whose works will be sung. Mrs. Edwards will sing 
“Hymn a Eros,” “A Trianon,” “Le Chemin du Ciel” and 
“Tireli,” by Augusta Holmés, all of which she coached 
with the composer in Paris last summer. Those of her 
pupils taking part are Louise Ainsworth, Dorothy Cole, 
Pauline Cushing, Helen Wetmore and Bernardine Parker. 
The accompanists are Miss Blanche White and Miss Alice 
Mills. 

Victor Maurel is to give a recital in Music Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 25. These recitals are given un- 
der the direction of H. L. Mudgett. Mr. Mudgett also was 
the manager of Blanche Marchesi when she appeared in 
this city 

Miss Effie L. Palmer, soprano, has taken a studio at 
Steinert Building, where she will receive pupils. 

One of the events of the season was the performance of 
the “Mikado,” which was recently given in Newtonville, for 
the benefit of the Newton Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Prominent society people took part, the leading roles being 
played by Roland M. King, Charles J. Buffum, James Gil- 
bert, Charles W. Cole, Paul Savage, Miss Lucy L. Carter, 
Miss Josephine Martin, Miss Sally Casey and Miss Linda 
Coolidge 

The Chromatic Club held a musical at Chipman Hall, 
when Quintet, op. 44, was played by Mrs. 
Morehouse, piano; Mrs. Harrison W. Connor, first violin; 
Mrs. Bugby. second violin; Miss Anjanet Damon, viola; 
Miss Bullock, ‘cellist. Miss Aagot Lunde, the contralto, 
who was in the audience, was called upon without notice 
to contribute her share to the program. She sang a “Lore 
a “Mountain Song,” by Kjerulf, and “The 


Schumann’s 


lei,” by Liszt; 


Seraglio Garden,” Calvé. Miss Annie E. Fisher, pianist 
played the Schumann Fantasie in C, and Frank Currier 
violinist, played a couple of airs. The club numbers about 


fifty members, and the officers are: President, Mrs. Mary 
A. Farrington; vice-president, Mrs. Richard Hamlin Jones: 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Connor. Miss Jessie 
Davis was the accompanist. 

The following students of the advanced class at the New 
England Conservatory of Music gave a recital in Sleeper 
Hall Wednesday evening: Miss Agnes Gardner Eyre, of 
Ortonville, Miss.: Miss Maud Medlar, of Rockford, Tl 
Miss Floribel Witt, of North Dana, Mass.; Henry Moze 
alous, of New Haven, Conn.: and Albert Weir, of Rox 
bury 

The organ at Everett A. Truette’s studio 
10 combination pedals 


has three man 
uals, 29 stops and and organists 
from all parts of the country have expressed their admira 
tion for the fine instrument 

Mrs. Alice Bates Rice 
Beverly last week. 

Van Veachton Rogers, harp soloist, played at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, N. J., concert. He also 
played last week at Somerville 

Miss Flora Provan, J. C. Bartlett, Chester T. Porter 
Ruth E. Nelson and Charles H. Grout were those taking 
part in concert at Church, Worces 
ter, on the evening of February 14. These concerts are 
under the direction of J. Vernon Butler 

The Boston 


judgment upon 


was the soloist at a concert in 


in a recent 


oratorio Pilgrim 


Music Commission is not only passing 


the 


musical instruments 


kinds of 
flutes and 
the 


hand organs, but upon all 
violins, harps, accordeons, 
various other instruments that furnish “music” in 


streets 


A Concert for Charity. 


Next Saturday night a concert will be given in Chicker 
ing Hall for charity. The participants will be Miss Es- 
telle Darling, soprano; Paolo Gallico, pianist; Henri Ern 
and Hans Kronold 


violinist violoncello 


Harry Parker Robinson. 


This baritone has been singing at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Fifth avenue, for the past three Sundays 
He also sang at a large out of town concert with much 
success: details as to this later. He has also refused the 
position of vocal teacher at a well-known New York State 
university, but as that would necessitate his leaving New 
York city, and as his present, as well as his future here, is 


bright, he decided not to acccpet 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Artistic Faculty consisting of RAFAEL JOSEFFY, ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD 
LICHTENBERG, GUSTAV HINRICHS, HENRY T. FINCK, JAMES 
G. HUNEKER, MAX SPICKER Anp orueErs. 





For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Evening Classes have 


been formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 


CHARTERED IN 1891 sy THE ConGress or THE UNITED STATES. 





** The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.”’ 
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The introductory section to this letter was delayed in 
transit by the recent severe storms, but despite this it must 


be printed as a matter of record 


CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
224 Wabash Avenue 

February 3, 1899. | 
ROM the University Hall to the Studebaker Hall takes 
but a moment, as both are situate in the beautiful 

Fine Arts Building At the last named the dramatic en 
tertainment given by the Chicago Musical College was 
ved there in time to see Hart Con- 





n progress, and I a 
way in a translation of Sudermann’s “Fritz.” The con 
sideration in which the School of Acting is borne by the 
general public required no evidence when the house, 
rowded to the doors, was seen, and it was pleasant to 
notice also how quickly every point was taken, as the 
frequent applause throughout the piece testified. As was 
to be expected, the practiced work of Mr. Conway him 
fF 


somewhat overshadowed his pupils, but one and all 


S¢ 
evidenced the most thorough training, and in some cases 
really remarkable stage ability. Where all were so good 
to individualize would be unjust, but Henry L. Hall and 
the Misses Edith Wilbur and Bessie Stewart had the better 
opportunities to distinguish themselves, and certainly util 
ized them. This one act serious drama was presented for 
the first time in English, and the joy of the whole force 
over the declared certainty of death was rather perplexing 
to the non-Sudermann devoté 

‘Fritz’ was followed by a roaring farce, like all roar 
ing farces from the French, and adapted by Charles Selby 
and Hart Conway. This was also given for the first time 
in Chicago, and the title “An Awkward Situation” was 
decidedly aptly chosen. No meat for babies is this farce 
but acted as it was the other evening by Miss Margaret 
Ralph, Miss Ruth Poole and Hart Conway it would prove 
a success anywhere. Eyes rising in horrified surprise were 
calmed into peace several times by the author’s deft skill 
and the actors’ educated resource. It was received with 
an ovation, and deserved to be, notwithstanding that Mrs 
Grundy had on more than one occasion to put up her 
hands to her face in holy horror. The evening’s enter 
tainment was an unqualified success, creditable in every 
way to the Hart Conway School and the Chicago Musical 
College, with which it is connected. The college orches 
tra, under S. E. Jacobsohn, was also heard to advantage 
during the evening 

An Operatic CoNncert—THE Success or THE DE 

PASQUALIS 

The music of the week concluded for me with the oper 
atic concert given by the De Pasqualis, who were an 
nounced to appear with their own company. This includes 








Madame Danti, Ernest Gamble and Mr. Shonert, but of 
course chief interest centres in the gifted tenor and his 
very talented wife. This operatic company is decidedly 
the best traveling organization I have yet come across 
and the programs of the concerts are most admirably 
arranged. They are all as good as the one given at the 
Oak Park Club 

Signor de Pasquali, with his fine voice and excellet 
method, showed himself in the first few bars an artist of 


He at once wa 


favorite, and his aria from “I Lombardi” 


dramatic power and musical ability 





redemanded. He responded with an aria from “Cava 
leria,” and then again, in response to another encore, Haw 
ley’s “Because I Love You, Dear.” Signor Pasquali sings 
with sympathetic intelligence, and evidently has all the 
traditions of opera thoroughly instilled 

In the first part of the program Mme. de Pasquali sang 
the Michaela aria from “Carmen.” A charming, dainty 
picture of girlish prettiness she made. With the first note 
we heard a voice fresh, beautiful, evidently trained in a 
splendid school. Her enunciation was clear, her phrasing 
well rounded, each note given with just appreciation 
evenly balanced throughout, her range of voice is extra 
rdinary. The “Carmen” aria is not the most gratifying 
selection for an artist, but Mme. de Pasquali made an in 
stantaneous success, and the audience applauded raptur 
ously. She sang the Polonaise from “Mignon” splendidly 
and, being again encored, the “Ave Maria” from “Caval 
leria.’ 

In this the middle register of her voice was more prom 
nently in evidence, and the power and breadth of tone 
she displayed was surprising 

The quartet from “Rigolett followed, in which Signor 
and Signora de Pasquali had_ the issistance of Madame 
Danti, and one might be inclined to add the non-assistancs 


of Mr. Gamble 


The Garden Scene from “Faust” constituted the re 
mainder of the program, and the De Pasqualis sang de 
lightfully. The idea has become general that only artists 


with big names and big reputations and very big salaries 
can possibly sing operatic music, and yet I am inclined to 
believe that few better individual performances could be 
given than that by Signora Berenice de Pasquali, wl 
sang the part of Marguerite in “Faust” to-night 

Her coloratura work is beautiful, it is interesting, and 
wherever she studied it is evident that artistic finish and 
quality of tone development were carefully cultivated 
There is a spontaneity about her work, too, which is a 
possession not to be lightly valued 

She is an unconventional Marguerite, and yet a most 
charming actress. The “Jewel Song” was given with fine 
dramatic appreciation, and evoked a storm of applause 


BLANCHE 


MARCHESI 


Song Recitals in the United States, Season 1898-99, 


ADDRESS: 


The HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, *' Fas! 17° Street 


I hope one day to hear this young singer in an environ- 
ment more suited to her abilities 

There are sopranos in the Grau grand opera company 
who neither in voice nor appearance can approach this 


young artist 


Signor De Pasquali delighted us with his singing of the 
Faust role; his acting, too, showed him to be endowed 
with intelligence of a high order. He displayed a voice 
of great purity, well adapted in all respects to his art 
It was in all respects a superior performance, and one 
which should gain him appreciation wherever heard 
Signor De Pasquali is evidently director of the ensemble 
work as well as director of the company, and as such 
should be advised to change the personnel of the quartet 


1 poss ble n the Faust Scene 


Madame Danti is an artist of very special attainments 
Her voice is beautiful and her knowledge of music ex 


tensive; she doubled the roles of Siebel and Martha, and 
gave every satisfaction. As for Mr. Gamble’s Mephisto 
the less said the better. It is an absurd creation; unlike 
anything I have ever seen Indeed, it constrains me to 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidem”—at the same time freely 
‘Let Gamble stick to his ballads.” 


declare: 


translating 


The pianist Shonert plays acceptably to the audienc« 
ind was encored Mr Gamble the possessor of a fine 
bass voice, sings songs of a popular order and gains « 
cores—a double one His manner is “fetching” with a 
suburban crowd, there is such a delix is air of being 
king of all he surveys. When he is older he may be wiser; 
it present there is the apology of youth, with a good voice 
und the need of much training However. were it not for 
the unfortunate “I know it all” attitude, he would give 
better promise of making a career 


Miss Helen Buckley, the young Chicag prano, has 
sung during the month of January with unqualified suc 
cess in the following cities Williamstown, Mass Or 
ige, Mass Newtonville, Mass New Bedford, Mass 
Providence, R. I Greenville, N. H St. John, N. B 
Newburyport, Mass 

During this month Miss Buckley has surig and will sing 
it Pittsfield, Mass.: Newhaven, Mass Philadelphia, Pa 
Wilmington, Del Baltimore Md Richmond, Va 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Troy, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.; James 
town, N. Y 


Or let Plunket Greene be announced to sing a recital 





of Irish, English, or songs of any other nationality. and 
the women turn out in full force. The recital on Tuesday 


was no exceptic n He sang as he always does he 1s so 


very English, and so very acceptable. Mr. Greene is an 
established yearly fact in Chicago He will never lack 


iudiences, as his program has the merit of being novel and 
for the most part is eminently taking with a feminine 
audience 


ss ¢ *# 


A particularly interesting concert by the Chicago 





al event of the week 
Mr. Thomas, in his arrangement of the program, drew 
| 


Orchestra was the concluding music 


upon two of his favorite composers, Brahms and Wagner 
for his principal numbers, while in presenting a new work 


by Hugo Kaun, of Milwaukee, and another as yet but 
little knowr by Middelschulte. he showed a liberal spirit 
and an impartiality which of late have been characteristic 


The soloist was Wilhelm Mid 


delschulte, whose masterly playing is heard too seldom 


of the Chicago conductor 
it the Auditorium Generally speaking the organ and 
orchestra do not make the best musical c« mbination. as 


+ +} 


at the Auditorium) is scarcely ever 





the organ (espec! 


at the orchestral pitch 
For once, however, the organ and his accompaniment 
were in accord, and both Middelschulte and the orchestra 


received an ovation for the powerful performance of 
Rheinberger’s concerto, which opened the program of the 


thirteenth concert. Mr. Middelschulte is an artist in every 


sense of the word. musically. technically, temperamentally 
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and I have frequently heard him described as the most 
scholarly organist in America. 

The completeness of his playing was never better shown 
than at the concert this week; a dignity and repose dis- 
tinguished all his performance of the concerto and created 
an immense impression upon his hearers. Middelschulte’s 
gorgeous tone, magnificent in its brilliance, was really 
heard to better advantage in the concerto than in his own 
composition, ‘Passacaglia,” played in the second part of 
the program. This work abounds in technical difficulties 
and loses thereby something of the real melody. 

The theme is interesting and excellently developed, but 
its very difficulties will present obstacles to all but ex- 
tremely earnest students of the organ. It is a broad com- 
position and masterly constructed, the entire set of varia- 
tions being worked out with an originality which in the 
music of present day composers is very much of a rarity. 

Of Hugo Kaun’s overture, “Der Maler von Antwerpen,” 
played for the first time, it is difficult to speak with cer- 


tion. Sometimes it happens three weeks will elapse and 
scarcely anything to report. Then comes a period of 
rush like the present week, which has given us a recital 
by Plunket Greene at the University Hall, two by Rosen- 
thal at the Central Music Hall, two by the orchestra at the 
Auditorium, a big faculty concert at the Central Music 
Hall by the American Conservatory, an important produc- 
tion by the Apollo Club at the Auditorium, a recital by L. 
Gaston Gottschalk at Kimball Hall, a recital by E. A. 
MacDowell at University Hall, and a concert by members 
of the Amateur Club at the assembly room, Fine Arts 
Building. And before I go further it may be remarked 
that it was the best general concert given by the Amateurs 
this year. 

Several delightful musicales have been given at 
clubs, but in few instances do they necessitate remarking 
upon. The program at the Chicago Beach Hotel is to the 
fore in the matter of arrangement, and is specially com- 
mendable for quality and quantity. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Shank the soirées given at the “Beach,” as it is popu- 
larly known, have been gaining in importance, and last 
night Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, Frank King Clark and 
Howard Wells were the assisting artists. Mrs. Griffin is a 
musician of whom we too rarely hear. She sang with 
beautiful intonation and expression, as did Frank King 
Clark. Mr. Wells, too, is a young pianist, of whom we 
shall expect a career. His playing is of a high order and 
very musical. Physically and bodily incapable of being 
at two places simultaneously, I missed a charming enter- 
tainment at the Kenwood Club, where the accomplished 
harpist, Mrs. Clara Murray, and Miss Eva Emmett Wy- 
coff were the artists giving the program 


the 


tainty. 

Parts of it are good. They are constructed on such ex- 
cellent contrapuntal principles, and then, just as one ex- 
pects an exceptional climax, down totters the entire 
phrase to the most commonplace finish. Kaun’s music 
always shows splendid scoring; the orchestration savors 
Brahms influence, still there is enough 
‘riginality to compensate. If Mr. Kaun would only sus- 
tain the interest which he creates at the beginning, and 
reach the goal to which his ambition leads as an orchestral 
with him in 


somewhat of a 


there would be no one to compete 


The overture received an adequate interpre- 


writer, 
the West. 
tation and was apparently well liked. 

Brahms’ great Fourth Symphony gave an opportunity 
for one of the finest displays of orchestral playing heard 
since the beginning of the season. It was an emphatically 
brilliant performance, strikingly complete and effective, 
the violins being especially noticeable for purity of tone. 
[wo Wagner selections brought to a close a concert 
The order of program was as 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 

February 11, 1889. { 
Nothing of particular interest occurring the first half 
of the week and being absolutely hungry for music (I 
had attended only eleven concerts and musicales the 
seven days preceding), I sought and obtained diversion 


ways 
further South. Happy in the prospect of a warmer climate, 


notable in many 


follows: 
Concerto for organ and orchestra........s.ceseeeeseeeees St. Louis was selected as the place most likely to afford 
Symphony, No. 4, E minor, Op. 98..+++++ssseseeereeerseeeeees musical entertainment, so that if a recital, amateur or 


otherwise, is overlooked it must be placed to the induce- 
ments offered by St. Louis music. 

Only three big concerts have been given in Chicago, but 
all distinguished for excellence of performance and for the 
very large audiences attending. 

Why can’t the managers and concert directors apportion 
their evenings? If they would only combine and agree to 
distribute the entertainments, so that instead of having 
ten concerts one week and two or three the next there 
could be an even division, and the people who care about 
music given an opportunity to hear all that is good. How- 
ever, the idea of managers agreeing to agree is about ex 
ploded; as well expect an iceberg in Hades as the calm 
co-operation of musical managers, or rather managers of 
musicians. What can’t be altered must be endured is a 
trite saying, so the announcement some days ago that 
F. Wright Newman and Anna Millar had each selected 
March 11 as the date for the appearance of their respective 
attractions (Sauer at Central Music Hall and Carrefio at 
Studebaker Hall) consternation in the breast of 
every pianist in town. 

The agony endured for only a short time, for the altera- 
tion came. The Carrefio date is postponed, and she will 
give two recitals (instead of three), February 23 and March 
4, at Studebaker Hall, while March 11 will see Sauer at 
Central Music Hall. 

The piano recitals have come with a rush this latter half 
of the season. Rosenthal has given three, Sherwood, the 
great American pianist, has given three; Friedheim is an- 
nounced to give one, Carrefio will be heard in two récitals, 
Sauer is only announced up to the present for one recital, 
while Leopold Godowsky has given two out of the four 
promised us. The opera season of two weeks opens on 


Overture, Der Maler von Antwerpen 





Passacaglia for Ofg@Ml......cccccccccccccccccccccssscccoeed 
lristan and Isolde, prelude and Isolde’s Love Death...... Wagner 


sapewsedecdanevenpencuseneues Wagner 


Kaisermarsch ; 

The recital which to me was the most complete and 
satisfying and one which carried out the spirit of the pro- 
MacDowell at the University 
o'clock. 


gram, was that given by 
Hall (Fine Arts Building) this morning at I! 
The hour is tremendously in favor with the fashionable 
people, but from an artistic point of view it is simply 
garish, as the artists are mostly at their very worst in the 
morning hours 

The happy exception, however, is evidently MacDowell, 
who played a program mostly of his own compositions 
with all the tone painting in which he is a past master. 
For vivid, descriptive playing his equal has not been heard 
Such a wealth of poetry and 
imagination is all too rare. The Amateur Club, under 
whose ausipces the recital was given, can be congratulated 
for the perspicuity which enabled them to engage so de- 
lightful an artist as E. A. MacDowell 


among the visiting artists 


caused 


* - - 


rhe Rosenthal recital this afternoon finished the piano 
work for the week. T. Wight Newman, who, with one 
exception, is bringing all the great artists to Chicago this 
season, is giving us too many recitals. We cannot digest 
them all at once; it is impossible. 

There were no less thar ten concerts and recitals—all 
important—and eight minor events crowded into the space 
of six days, and the average intellect rebels. This is 
typical of Chicago life. One week we are surfeited with 
music and the next there is an entire lack of novelty, 

ther artists nor compositions calling for especial atten- 
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Monday with the Ellis-Damrosch combination. The ar- 
tists with the company about constitute the vocalist list to 
be heard in Chicago, as there are no singers of especial 
prominence yet scheduled to appear. Nordica was to have 
sung here, but has cancelled the agreement, I am told, Mr 
Grau offering greater inducements 

* * * 

With temperature at 17 below zero and all the trains 
blocked on Wednesday night I eventually landed at Cen 
tral Music Hall, where the Chicago Mendelssohn Club 
holds its concerts. Notwithstanding the terrible climati« 
conditions there was a very large attendance, as the club 
popular organization socially and 
musically of any in the city. The conductor, Harrison M 
Wild, is carrying off the honors this season in everything 
and the latest engagement announced is that of the Men 
Club, Wild conductor, and George 


tenor, Chicago Theodore 


is possibly the most 


Harrison 
the 


delsohn 
Hamlin, 
Thomas, director. 

The Mendelssohns, however, have not such good voices 


this year, many of the professionals who were connected 


with Orchestra 


with it in previous seasons having been obliged to secede 
on account of conflicting dates and the lack of necessary 
Socially the club is stronger than and the 
the Mendelssohns 


better patronage for next season. The associate 


time ever, 


good work done by insures an even 


member 


ship numbers about 250, and among the names are many 
of our most influential musicians, such as Frank T. Baird 
Karleton Hackett, J. J. Hattstaedt, J. H. Kowalski, Emil 
Liebling, F. W. Root, Clayton Summy, Mrs. George 


$enedict Carpenter and Miss Frances Root 
The program this year was unusual] 
Max Bruch’ 


Clark soloists 


y interesting, as 





included a performance of s “Frithjof,” with 
G. M. Stein and Charles W 
paniment of the Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of 
Harrison M. Wild “Frithjof”’ enter 
taining miscellaneous program, wl 
on this, the coldest night in twenty-six 
caused me to lose, to my great regret 

The success of the evening, everyone is agreed, belonged 
to Charles W. Clark, who has in the space of 
two declamatory parts incomparably. First we 
Christopher,” with the Apollo Club 


and the accom 


Preceding was an 


ch tardy 


transportatior 


vears in Chicago 


1 week sung 


heard him 


and 


as Satan in “St 





What the «‘Home Journal,’’ February 8, 1899, 
says of the New York and Florida Limited. 





Some journeys are a tedious and even torturesome ex 


perience, but the trip to Florida on the luxurious limited 


trains of the Southern Railway is like sitting in a sump 


(the observation car) to witness a matinee 


tuous theatre 


entertainment of moving pictures, then repairing but a few 


steps to Delmonico’s (the dining car) for supper, and a 
few steps again to the Waldorf (sleeping car) for a night's 


of wealth and 


repose amid every surrounding suggestive 


contributory to comfort 


The New York and Florida Limited, as operated be 
tween New York and St. Augustine, is the finest train 
ever operated between New York and Florida. The route 
is via Pennsylvania, Southern Ry., F., C. & P., and 
F. E. C., and is composed exclusively of a Club Car 
Compartment, Observation, Library, Dining and Draw 
ing-room Sleeping Cars. No other suchtrain between New 


Leaves New York daily, except Sun 


4:20 P. M 


York and Florida 
day, at 11:50 A. M. Two other fast trains, 
12:05 A. M. The only route operating through Pullman 
Drawing-room Sleeping Cars New York to Rockledge 
Daytona, Ormond, Palm Beach and Miami, connecting 
with steamships for Havana, Nassau and Key West. Per 
fect Dining Car service on all trains of the Southern Rail 
way. For further information, call or address Alex. S 
Thweatt. Eastern Passenger Agent, Southern Ry.. 271 
Broadway, New York. 


and 
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now with the Mendelssohns he had yet better opportunity 
for the display of his great voice and cultivation. It was 
a unique occasion and one which showed Mr. Clark to 
perfection. His dramatic singing of the Frithjof curse 
created an immense effect, and it certainly was one of the 
best things he has ever done. Really remarkable was th« 
way he obtained such powerful climaxes, while in the 
quieter recitative he could, with a delicacy of treatment 
and beautiful phrasing, show himself a master of tone 
color. The opinion expressed by many artists after Mr 
Clark’s performance was that he was in for a big career. 

The choral and orchestral work went admirably, the 
entire ensemble under Mr. Wild’s direction being for the- 
most part beyond criticism 


. 7” * 


Whatever the condition of the barometer it could not af- 


fect in any great degree the attendance at a Godowsky 
recital, but I would like to enter a protest against the age 
and tone of the piano provided for this wonderful artist 


it is an injustice alike to manufacturer and to the pianist to 


give him a worn out piano. I do not know who is responsi 


ble, but with whomsoever the fault lies he should be severely 





censured. The Knabe piano is a magnificent instrument, 
worthy of the greatest pianist and for concert purposes 
unexcelled. but even a Knabe is subject to wear and tear, 
therefore those in authority should ascertain that the piano 
s worthy of both the maker and player 
The Godowsky program included some great master 
pieces, Liszt's B minor Sonata being possibly the least 
known. There are few artists who can play this im 


mense work that when the opportunity comes it should 





not be miss Godow one of the greatest of living 
rtists, is a master in the making of difficult programs, and 
is not content with giving the stereotyped program to 
whic we grow by long experien so accustomed; he 


ilways aims to introduce new or comparatively little 














known works to the publi Since he came to Chicago he 
as been the means of acquainting the pianists with the 
yest pi terature, which in many instances is too difh- 
ult and too pedagogic for the average artist to undertake 
Comm«¢ g program with the Brahms twenty varia- 
tions and tugue a theme by l, he gave us a per 
ormal of | ig the classic school to which we are 
ldom treated \ novelty in the shape of a transcription 
y Joseph | ste Siegfried and the Rhinemaidens, 
from “Gotterdammerung,” although exquisitely played 
[ did not much care for. There are beautiful passages in 


the work, but for the most part it is somewhat dull in con 


struction; in any case, the beautiful Wagner scenes lose 





uch whe ged for p ink 
The gorgeous B minor Sonata (Liszt) was played wit! 
breadth and poetic grandeur surprising even to thos¢ 
is who thought we understood the Godowsky art I 
heard musiciat f unbiased mind declare that 1i 
Godow in Europe instead of Chicago he would 
Y nong the gr¢ st musicians of the world 
Be this as it may, ne e can deny that his superb techni 
powerful intellectuality stamp him as great a pianist 
one can hear True, he does not bang the piano, nor 
vriggle his body, nor pose as a lady killer, nor resort to 


iny of the hundred and one advertising devices to whicl 


some great artists accustom us, but he plays with a dignity 


nd appreciation for art—legitimate, genuine art. One 
ay not always agree with him when he arranges some 
nown composition and adds insuperable difficulties, but 
r the most part he gives the composition as it 1s writte! 


t} } 


Again, there are times when, as in the case of the Henselt 


oncert study (“Si oiseau j etais when much interest 
d tot riginal worl Then in his arrangement of 
G flat | ide for the left hand God »WSKY ac hieves an 
xtraordinary result. Schirmer publishing the set of 
udies. so1 vhich will prove, as in the case of the 
G flat Etude, to be of profound interest and of immense 
tance to students 
It e W Tat Invitation to the Dance” Mr 


Godowsky has made additions and alterations which are 
certainly an improvement. It is needless to say that they 
entail extreme difficulties, which it is possible only the 
genius of a Godowsky can conquer. The program of this 
brilliant recital in full was: 


Ilwenty-five Variations and Fugue on a theme by Hande Wagner 
Siegfried and the RKhinedaughters, from Die Gotterdam 

merung oece Wagner 

(Arranged by Joseph Rubinstein 

sonata in B minor ; . Liszt 

Impromptu in F sharp minor, Scherzo in C sharp minor Chopin 

Etude, So oiseau j'etais Henselt 
(Arranged for the left hand by Leopold Godowsky.) 

ude, Si oiseau j'étais..... . ° Henselt 


(Concert transcription by Leopold Godowsky.) 

W aldesrauschen . Liszt 
Invitation to the Dance W eber-lausig 
More genuine, spontaneous applause no artist ever 
earned; it was an evening ol veritable triumph itor 
Godowsky. 

Excellent analytical notes by Maurice Aronson, ol the 
\uditorium Conservatory, were distributed. Mr. Aron 





son is a gifted writer, of much musical intelligence and his 
notes are very interesting 


* > * 


\ question hard to determine: Is the request program 
given by the Chicago Orchestra under the direction ot 
ij heodore Thomas at the fourteenth concert of the season, 
on which figured works by Uvorak, Wagner, Liszt and 
Kichard Strauss, the result of a progressiveness unusual! in 
a comparatively young city; is it a real love tor the works 
of these masters, or is it a snobbish desire to appear better 
cultivated than the present position justifies? The Dvorak 
and Liszt works are possibly understood, as they are in sim 
pier torm than the Strauss or Wagner, but many musicians 
oi cultivation and education agree that the Strauss orches 
tration is for the most part incomprehensible, notwith 
standing that “this composer is the most commanding hg 
ure in modern Germany.”’ In the orchestral program this 
week the Dvorak triple overture, Liszt’s “Les Preludes 
and the “Siegfried” and “Gotterdammerung” constituted 
the first part of the program. The “Parsifal Good Friday 
Spell” and the Richard Strauss tone poem, hus Spake 
Zarathustra,” were the second part 

Whatever may be urged in favor of the general advance 
ment, certain is it that Theodore Thomas has been the up 
lifting intluence toward a higher musical education 
Whether Chicago has more than temporarily benefited re 
mains to be seen 

NEws AND NoTICEs OF CHICAGO ARTISTS 

Ihe Spiering Quartet played in Minneapolis on Tuesday 
night, February 7, and was most enthusiastically received 

he quartet is now able to announce that the three re 
maining concerts of the present series will be given, the 

to take place on March 14 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson sang in St. Louis February 
7, as soloist for the Morning Choral Club, and, among other 
hings, has booked “Elijah” for Aurora, Gaul’s “Joan of 
Arc” for Platteville, Wis.; “Creation,” for Boston, with 
several other engagements en route, and will also sing at 
several May festivals; dates not definitely arranged 

JEANETTE DuRNO 

Miss Durno, the accompanist with the Thomas Orches 
tra, and who is to be heard shortly as soloist with the or 
ganization, has been fulfilling engagements in the North 
west, and also in Indianapolis. Among other excellent no 


tices she received are the following 











Miss Jeanette Durno, known as a pupil of. the to whor 
es its greatest pianist and as an intel nte ete f 

( n, shared with Herr Burmester the appreciat re 
express itself. Her ability is shown in the accompaniments 
receced her s numbers, but it is {f the a € wa 
prepared for the delicacy f toucl I precision of interpret 

ch marked the berceuse and the andante, or the dash of br r 
whic added to these, made of the Polonaise in E flat a mething 





wre than capital fingering and deft shading—an artistic 





yle that was rewarded almost before the last note with ap 


ause that was not satisfied with bows. Miss Durno resy 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts 
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and Recitals. 
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AMERICAN TOUR, JANUARY 1 to MAY 1, 1899, 


Address: KIRBY CHAMBERLAI 


N PARDEE, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








“The Butterfly,” a captivating melody by La Vallee, which served 
to show ability outside the range of Chopin.—-St. Paul Globe, Febru 


iTy 1, 1899 





Miss Durno, who furnished the musical number ! e progra 
vas a student of the great Vienna teacher Leschetizky. She 1 
elections from that master, as wel! as from Grieg, Chopin and Liszt 


which she displayed finished technic, strength of tone and de 





ac f touch She sl ed tha er taler 1 : confined to it 
mentation, for she sang in a rich tra n Iris Folksong 
ry € and La Serenata ) lost Indianapolis News, Jan 
S09 
Miss D $s press notices have beer gl complimentar 


he bore them out last night. * * * Miss Durno played selection 


fror the works f her teacher Leschetizky, Liszt, ‘ pir ar 
er composers Her true touch and intelligent neeption gave 
beautif results.—Indianapolis Journal, January 27, 1899 


Tue ReppatH GRaANp CONCERT COMPANY 


One of the most successful tours ever arranged by the 


Redpath Lyceum Bureau is drawing to a clos \fter a 





season of four months, with only a sh« 
Christmas, the company, which includes the sopran 
Helen Buckley, who is engaged to sing at the last con 
erts of the season of both the Apollo and Mendelssohn 
lubs in Chicago; Mary Louise Clary, one of the greatest 
living American contraltos; Henry Rieger, the tenor; Ar 
thur Beresford, bass, and Adolph Rosenbecker, violinist, is 


on the way home 


In the astern States especially the mpany has beer 
ost enthusiastically received. It is a remarkable fact, and 
ne strongly to be ymmended, that there has been neither: 


a date unfulfilled nor a number on a program missed. All 
e artists have conduced to the succes f the Redpatl 


rganization, which has become a power all over 





coun 


try, and which has been mainly instrumental in raising the 














tone of the traveling companies The smaller cities no 
ger tolerate med rities since the advent f the Red 
path peopl the musical world, or rather since they or 
ganized their ncert companies, and other organizations 
have been obliged to aim for a high standard if they desired 
enter int mpetitior 
Harriet Dement Pa d, who recently became a mem 
ber of the Roney mpany, has fr all accounts beer 
singing with every su ss. She charming, educated 
singer, well worthy of the recognition which is coming t 
her Ata nceert given at Marshalltown, la., she paid a 
graceful « I to a bright little mposer, Carri¢ 
lacobs B ‘ vl so strong a @ f melody, by ng 
ng tw her song In My Drear f You” and “The 
Bird S« Mrs. Pach de a decided score, both the 
ttle melodies pleasing the idience immensely 
Mr Ne I f S t tl nit I 
pt ty Excelling the art beautiful a mpan 
ent, she was particularly noticed at the recita f Straus 
ngs given by Georg Har 1 w rie ep ved e very 
t mu wit ’ t artist f Ss 
The oO \A 2 es ( Z notices 
In the songs Mr. Hamlin received able f t from Mrs. Skelton 
grappled splendid , the techr lift Ities of the ac 
iniment In severa ases the piar 4 juite a 
‘ ‘ ge I ‘ { the ew 
‘ 
Sarenade S , ‘ eo. —Chicas 
I ne 
Mrs. Skelton played the a ments h exq e and 
h und of rse P g 1 share of redit { e effect 
f the songs belongs Inter-Ocean 
While we Ave i kr Y Mr Ske s 4 neg 
accompanist, it was reserved for the ‘ f this recital to reveal 
ef scope of her powers All her work was done with such ease 
nd quietness that it wa eve le inderst t at a 
nt s t tl e s ng r § t 
uine I g rhe 1 e 
tr rT t sl c tT € ed i i 
I es-Her 
The Sherwood piar ) ler tl lire 
\W H. Sherwood and Walter Perk g 
i power Oo lew pl ite scl r ip r pt re 
acceptable pianists, but the Sherwood scho s turning ou 
apable artists. We ofter ive a f artists w | 
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studied with foreign masters, so, for the sake of variety, 
the names are published of some people who have studied 
with Sherwood: 

New York—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, director Central School Musi- 
cal Art; Arthur Whiting, soloist in New York and Boston Sym- 
phony concerts; Ward Stephens (Verra Stefanski); Miss Myra 
A. Dilley, Miss May H. Burnham, Franklyn Sonnekalb, Mrs. Stella 


Hadden Alexander, Walter Hall, Gerrit Smith, Sumner Salter, 
Madame Constance Howard, Dr. Minor C. Baldwin. 
Miss Georgia Kober, Miss Harriet Johnson, Miss 


Chicago 
Blanche Strong, Mrs. Nealy Rider Crane, Miss Stella Lazelle, Will- 
Snyder, John J. Blackmore, Allen Spencer, Robert Stephens, 
Earl Sykes, Emerson, Louis Hoyt, Wardner Williams, 
Miss Emma Payne, Miss Helen Page Smith. 

Miss Ada P. Emery, Miss Evelyn Ames, Clayton Johns, 
Clark, J. Dudley Hall. 


iam E 
George 


Boston 


composer; Charles A. 





Miscellaneous—Miss Eleanor P. Sherwood, St. Mary's School, 
Knoxville, lil.; Miss Alice Lydecker, Detroit; Miss A. B. Getty, 
Paris, France; Ferd. Dewey, Philadelphia; Joseph H. Gittings, 


Pittsburg; C. F. Stayner, Salt Lake City. 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, coniralto, 
two seasons has been such a favorite as soloist at the New 
York Chautauqua, has been re-engaged for a season oi 
three weeks in July and August. Miss Crawiord is one of 
Chicago’s most promising singers, this fact being evi- 
denced by the large number of her engagements, having 
filled twenty out-of-town dates in the past two months, 
consisting of such works as ‘Paradise and Peri,” “Mes- 
siah,”’ ‘Persian Garden” and concerts. On account oi this 
work she was obliged to refuse an offer for a twenty 
weeks’ tour with the Pasquali Grand Concert Company, 
She has already been offered two tours of one hundred 


who ior the past 


nights each for next season. 

A lecture recital was given at the American Conserva- 
tory to-day. The assisting artists were J. Vilim, Jan 
Kalas, Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, Mme. Ragna Linne, 
Miss Lovise Blish, Mr. Parsons and the Vilim Trio. 

In some unexplainable way the notice of the American 
Conseryatory concert at Central Music Hall, last week, 
contained Harry Dimond, the young 
violinist, who played with great éclat, receiving three re- 
calls. Mr. Dimond has studied exclusively at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, and was a pupil of Joseph Vilim, to 
whose teaching he decidedly does very great credit. 

Mrs. Maud Winklebeck Gaudreaux has returned from a 
concert tour throughout lilinois and was everywhere re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. She sang at Bloomington Jan- 
uary 31, Pontiac February 1, Havana 2, Delaven 3, Mat- 
toon 4, Sycamore 6, Marengo 9, De Kalb 10, Belvidere 11. 


no relerence to 


FRANKLIN COLEMAN BusH. 

This young pianist, who is with the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau, is touring the country. The company in which 
he is pianist is now on its way East, and will appear in 
Brooklyn February 13 and 14, Paterson, N. J., February 
16, Philadelphia February 17, Wilmington February 21, 
and Richmond, Va., February 24. 
notices of Mr. Bush: 

The pianist Mr. Bush showed fine His 
number, and the one that displayed his power to the greatest advan 
Liszt’s E major Polonaise. It brought a bravo encore 
Ashland (Wis.) Daiiy Press, January 18, 1899. 


Following are some 


technic. most brilliant 


was 


tage, 
from the audience. 





Mr. Bush be an artist in his line, his delicacy of 


touch and interpretation being especially noticeable-—Evening Kan 
san, Newton, Kan., December 8, 1808. 


proved to 





He 
the 


Mr. unquestionably a fine seemed to be 
master of instrument, and difficult 
solos was accomplished with perfect ease and with an expression 


Trenton Daily Times, De- 


Bush is pianist. 


his his execution of most 


far beyond the average concert player. 
cember 15, 1898. 


Mr. Bush plays the piano with the greatest ease. Certainty and 


vim were combined with an elegant touch in Rubinstein’s staccato 
etude and other solos. He was heartily recalled.—Daily Independent, 
Winona, Minn, January 25, 1899. 

Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, who first appeared in Frank 
Hannah’s production of a “Persian Garden,” made a great 
impression by her performance in “Elijah” at Battle 
Creek, Mich. The Battle Creek News said: ““Miss Edith 
E. Evans, the Chicago contralto, furnished a superb in- 
terpretation of her role. She is probably the best con- 
tralto ever heard in Battle Creek’s oratorio work, and 
should rank high among the soloists. Her voice is rich, 
ler intonation is excellent, but, above all, her expression 
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and tone-coloring was grand. In fact no other soloist of 
the oratorio bettered the expressive renditions which she 
delivered. The superb aria, ‘Oh, Rest in the Lord,’ re- 
ceived a superb treatment.” 


* * * 


Among the vocal teachers who by reason of good work 
are becoming well and favorably known is Herman 
Walker, a member of the Conservatory, at the Auditorium. 
Recent notices to hand indicate that his teaching is of a 
high order, as his pupil, Miss Edith Allen Watts, gained 
much praise for her singing at Fort Wayne: 

Miss Edith Allen Watts furnished the vocal numbers, and her 
beautiful mezzo soprano voice was heard to advantage in the group 
of songs by MacDowell, the Hindoo song by Bemberg, “Thou 
Brilliant Bird,” by Felician David, and “The Blackbird,” by Meyer- 


Helmund. The last was sung in response to an encore, and was 
one of the most pleasing numbers of the program. Miss Watts has 
She is a 


a voice of fine quality, and sings with ease and grace. 

student of Hermann Walker at the Chicago Conservatory, and her 

new-found friends and admirers in this city will watch her with in 

terest, believing that she has a bright future before her. 
WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE. 


This Chicago organist, who has been much in demand 
for recitals, was heard at St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
February 8. He is engaged to open the new Hook & 
Hastings organ at Smith College, Mt., Vernon (la.), 
and will also give a concert at Clinton, la., during the 
next week. Mr. Middelschulte’s programs are invariably 
interesting, and he always memorizes, which is somewhat 
a rare thing for an organist to do. 

The following notices appeared in the Chicago papers 
anent Mr. Middelschulte’s performance with the Thomas 
Orchestra: 

Mr. Middelschute has played often before the Chicago public, and 
always has been received with enthusiasm, but he never scored such 
a success as was his of yesterday afternoon at the Chicago Orches 
the organ is so complete and com 
variations of theme and 


tra concert at the Auditorium 
plete an instrument that it 
sentiment possible to no other instrument. As manipulated by Mr 
Middelschulte it does not seem a particularly difficult 
He has the stature and the quickness which enable him to use both 
feet and hands simultaneously with apparent ease, and when, as in 
the Rheinberger Concerto, he comes to a climax of sound and of 
music the organ seems as truly a part of him as the human voice 
In the finale that is most brilliant Mr. Middel 
which at 


can express 


instrument 


is part of a singer. 
schulte introduced a cadenza of 
tracted favorable notice. The Passacaglia, written by 
he played when he appeared for the second time, bristles with diffi 
culties. He was not satisfied in writing it to confine himself to tra 
ditional classic principles, but added many new variations that com 
plicate it for both composer and performer.—Chicago Tribune. 


own composition, 
himself, that 


his 


Wilhelm Middelschulte carried off most of the honors at the con 
cert given by the Chicago Orchestra at the Auditorium yesterday. 
He made magnificent use of the organ in the Rheinberger Concerto, 
which, with the orchestra’s assistance, he played for the first time at 
concerts. The finale of the concerto, into which Mr. Middel 
schulte had woven a new cadenza of his created literally a 
furore. The applause was deafening and thoroughly deserved. ‘he 
beautiful use of the chimes in this addition to Rheinberger’s work 
was especially admired. Later Mr. Middelschulte showed his mas 
tery of the organ and his surpassing ability as a composer for that 
instrument in a composition of his own—a Passacaglia in D minor 
The extraordinary number of variations upon a simple theme which 
were developed by Mr. Middelschulte in this work and the sonorous 
chimes in Martin Luther’s hymn which he introduced most effect 
ively, again aroused real enthusiasm in the audience.—Chronicle. 


these 
own, 


Organ music appeals to the many, not to the few, and Mr. Mid 
delschulte’s performance was so exceptionally brilliant and master 
ful that even those who had always admired his playing were 
aroused to surprise. In the second half of the program the organist 
played a Passacaglia of his own composition, in which he shows 
himself unabashed in technical difficulties, for instead of shunning 
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them he absolutely courts and revels in them, each variation pre 
senting some obstacle lightly overcome by his marvelous control 
of the huge organ. 
CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, ( 
February 18, 1800. 45 
And will the reason never be known? Two pianos with 
but a single player! They were certainly 
Kimballs; but why two and only one pianist? 
solitary pianist was Friedheim, sufficient unto himseli tor 
half a dozen players, and with a program odd as to ar- 
rangement, extraordinary as to performance. The press 
agent, in introducing Arthur Friedheim to the public, 
-speaks of him as the greatest living interpreter of Liszt; 
but each in his time has played the part of Liszt’s favorite 
pupil; so the Chicago public, blasé from a pianistic siege, 
viewed the newcomer with a certain amount of apathy, 
went to the concert skeptical and came away convinced. 
Heavens! what an astonishing force, technic! What a 
continual brilliance! He opened the recital in a heretodox 
manner to the old-fashioned program maker, and played 
first Liszt’s Ballade No. 2, “Will o’ the Wisp” (etude), 
and the Caprice after Paganini. This was followed by three 
etudes of Chopin and three of the same composer's pre 
ludes. The Impromptu, op. 29, the Polonaise in A 
flat concluded the Chopin numbers. Beethoven's Sonata, 


op. 57 (‘‘Appassionata”), came as a sop to the extreme 


magnificent 
True the 


and 


classicists, to whom a piano recital without a Beethoven 


sonata is like butter without bread. I did not like the in 


terpretation of the Beethoven; it was rough and want 
ing in color; the second movement especially so, and the 
singing quality was unknown. Because a man has the 


reputation of being a great artist it does not necessarily 


follow that he is a great Beethoven player. It always 
seems to me that Beethoven players, like poets, are born, 
not made. In a great artist we unfortunately expect an 
adaptability equal to both Liszt and Bach music, and we 
mortals, have their 


interpreter ol 


iorget that great artists, like lesser 


Friedheim is a magnificent 


limitations. 
Liszt; his playing of the Liszt rhapsody, 
For his powerful performance oi 
Tann 


which he gave as 
an encore, was superb. 


number overture to 


the concluding (Wagner's 

hauser”) he received an ovation 
The recital was under the direction of F 

man, who has returned to his old managerial field with 


every assurance of public support. 


Wight New 


*“* * 

This is essentially a pianistic week in the concert world, 
and the big recital in which centred much interest was 
given by William H. Sherwood at the Studebaker Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. The program was the best of the se 
ries this season played by the American pianist, and was 
particularly calculated to display Sherwood’s special gifts. 
He commenced with the ‘Sonata Appassionata,” playing 
in a dignified, scholarly manner, the singing quality in the 
second movement being very like Sher 
wood’s interpretation of Beethoven as well as anything he 
with its 


pronounced. I 


does; it is always interesting, and impresses one 
absolute sincerity. A group of numbers by Chopin, Ma 
zourka, op. 7, No. 1; Nocturne, op. 27, No. 1; Nocturne, 
op. 27, No. 2; Ballade in A flat, op. 47, followed, and then 
came Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.”’ Every pianist 
who lives in Chicago or visits Chicago plays this work, and 
each one has an individuality of his own. Sherwood made 
each variation a complete piece, in this way differing from 
many of the pianists, The effect is decidedly pleasing. 
The group of Raff compositions, “Maehrchen Cavatina” 
March in D were beautifully played; the 


and major 
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‘Maehrchen,” indeed, might be called the gem of the recital. April 4. The beautiful and ornate Studebaker Hall was flattering testimonials from the press on her delightful 


‘Hark, Hark, the Lark!" and the “Erlking,” Schubert- 
Liszt, concluded the program. For once Sherwood did not 
give us of the hobby he so continually exploits—the Amer- 
ican and the contemporary English composers—for which 
I was devoutly thankful, because in his zeal to give every- 
one a chance Mr. Sherwood sometimes plays compositions 
which are utterly unworthy of his art. Eminent musician 
as he is, he cannot afford to stultify himself and his pianism 
by playing the trash turned out by some of the native and 
English composers. Good nature and the desire to help 
American works are two Sherwood characteristics, but let 
him select first music worthy of his powers. 
* * * 

At the fifteenth concert of the Chicago orchestral season 
Emil Sauer made his first appearance in Chicago, and was 
the biggest sensation we have had here in many months 
In selecting Chopin's Concerto in E minor for his intro- 
duction he showed excellent judgment, as no composition 
could be better suited to his particularly finished and deli- 
cate style. Of all the visiting artists none has so well 
tulfilled expectation as Sauer. We expected individuality— 
he gave it us, but we did not expect the extraordinary, 
souliul playing which unquestionably belongs to Sauer as 
to no other artist who has played here. If there is such 
a quality as soul in pianism surely it begins and ends 
with Sauer 

t is playing which appeals to you, takes you into another 
domain of art; it sets you thinking. Sauer is the antip- 
ode of every artist we ever heard; he is original, his art 
is beautiful, but it is not grand, and at times one misses 
the gorgeous climaxes of other great pianists. Again, 
the sparkle and the brilliance atone for the absence of 
iorceiul virtuosity, and yet there were times when we 
were given a glimpse of a big tone, which excited us into 
believing that Sauer has not given of his greatest, and that 
his recitals will show his real strength. He is apart from 
all the others that have visited us; even his personality 
dominates an audience; his little mannerisms, his trick- 
eries, they are part of the man. 

He is so superbly natural. His manner of taking a recall, 
or playing an encore, they are peculiar to him alone, as 
was his generosity in acknowledging his indebtedness to 
[heodore Thomas for the superb accompaniment given by 
the orchestra! At his third recall he brought on the great 
conductor and publicly showed his appreciation. Oh, yes, 
Sauer is an immense success, and although he came prac- 
tically unheralded, he has created an eager desire to hear 
him again. 

The orchestral program, apart from the soloist, was one 
oi the most pleasing the orchestra has offered during this 
season. Nothing could be more beautiful than Schu 
mann’s First Symphony, and the orchestra played it 
superbly—so superbly, in fact, that the audience insistently 
recalled Mr. Thomas, who returned and bowed his thanks 
Even to non-musical people, the grace, the beauty of tone 
and the gorgeous melody must have been enchanting, 
while the musicians fairly reveled in its interpretation. It 
was a performance of inspiration from the beginning to the 
close 

Grieg’s “Symphonic Dances” and the “Till Eulenspiegel” 
4 Richard Strauss comprised the second part of the 
concert 

If Thomas would only give us such programs always! 
rhere was not a dull moment in the entire program, and 
at times the playing was simply enchanting. As we draw 
nearer to the close of the season the ensemble becomes 
more perfect, and such performances as we have had lately 
make us glad that we live in a city progressive enough to 
support so notable and honorable an enterprise as_ the 
Chicago Orchestra 

* > > 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 

At University Hall, Fine Arts Building, March 15, 
\merican composers and compositions will be talked 
about by the lecturer-critic William Armstrong, who wil 
have assisting him Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson and 
Charles W. Clark 

> > > 

Telegraphic dispatches from New York tell of the new 

Studebaker Theatre, which is to be opened in Chicago 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





opened months ago, and under most auspicious circum- 
stances. The management has somewhat deviated from 
the usual form of entertainment which is found at Stude- 
baker Hall, and has made arrangements for the Castle 
Square Opera Company, of New York, to give a season of 
opera there. 

When the Fine Arts Building was constructed the use 
of Studebaker Hall for operatic or other engagements was 
contemplated, and the present engagement, therefore, in 
volves no departure from the policy originally decided 
upon for the house, as would seem to be implied by what 
has been printed. Moreover, the present engagement of 
the Castle Square Opera Company is positively for four 
weeks only, with a proviso that the engagement may be 
continued six weeks longer provided it should seem to be 
for the interest of both parties. Beyond this no engage 
ment whatever has been entered into, although it is in 
contemplation to make performances of the Castle Square 
Opera Company a feature of each season, and it is not un- 
likely that the company may play two or more engage 
ments of four weeks or more each year in Studebaker Hall 
In such an event the engagement will not of course be 
continuous, as intervals will be provided to accommodate 
the various interests which have come to depend upon 
Studebaker Hall for their accommodation 

In other words, it is not intended to abrogate any of the 
functions originally designed for the hall by giving it over 
exclusively to performances of operas, however meritor 
ious, and time will be reserved for the accommodation of 
convocations of the University of Chicago, the College 
Glee Club concerts, those of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, the Sherwood, Godowsky, Spiering, Carrefo, and 
any other concerts of a similar high character. It is de 
sired to draw attention especially to the fact that the 
Castle Square Opera Company, aside from being the mos 
successful organization of its kind in America, has very 
decided claims as an educational factor. It is, in a sense 
a school of English opera, in which promising singers are 
allowed to gain a valuable experience as understudies, and 
from whom, eventually, the members of the company are 
recruited. It moreover offers to students of music an 
opportunity of hearing the standard operas produced by 
a competent ensemble at reasonable prices, a privileg: 
which Chicago may well be surprised to enjoy 


* * > 


Chicago has been suffering from an epidemic of fires, es 
pecially in apartment buildings lately, and timid people are 
becoming abnormally frightened of renting studios unless 
the building is known to be fireproof. Apropos of the 
question of fireproof buildings, the management of the 
Fine Arts Building have shown me a letter which they re 
ceived in October last from the Messrs. W. A. & A. E 
Wells, the contractors by whom the building was con 
structed, in which they say: “There is not another building 
in this country or any other, where so many factors have 
been combined to prevent transmission of sound and at the 


same time produce a fireproof building.” And also add 


alter giving particulars as to why this should be so: “Never 


before have these three methods of fireproofing been com 
bined in one building.” 
Mrs. GENEvievE CLARK WILSON 
Mrs. Clark Wilson, in the course of her brilliant career 
(and it is exceptionally brilliant this season), receives many 


singing. Upon her appearance at St. Louis, with the 
Morning Choral Society, she was warmly greeted, and | 
never heard her sing in better form than at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. The St. Louis papers fully indorsed the 
opinion expressed in every city visited by this favorite 
Chicago artist 

The following is from the St. Louis Republic of Feb 
ruary 8 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, always a favorite in St 
Louis, was in excellent vocal form last night, and sang a 
number of songs, which were thoroughly acceptable to her 
aria from ‘Carmen’ was sung with taultles 


It 


hearers The 


vocal works. * * * and the ballads were charming 
When Celia Sings,’ with its dainty trill; ‘Orpheus with 


His Lute,’ quaint and deliciously melodious, and the gay 


Henschel ‘Sing Heigh Ho 





* * * 
Che changes that come with the revolution of time di 
in the popularity of Central Music 


tt 


not make much difference 
Hall, and it will be, as usual this season, the scene of many 


of the biggest events in Chicago. Especially during the 


month of March are we to have a gala time at the hall, for 


which a large number of us possess a genuine affection 
No less than « ghteen dates are already taken Some ot 
the greatest artists and greatest preachers of the country 
have made their reputation at Central Music Hall, and as 


for the local singers, who shall say that the late George 
Ellsworth Holmes and the present Chicago baritone, Chas 
to their Sunday 


W. Clark, did not in part owe 


ervices at the hall made famous by so many associations 


Here at Central Music Hall did Stoddard, the lecturer 


find his Chicago fame, and it is here that Burton Holmes 





has become his legitimate successor, and who, at this same 
zlorious voice in the marvelous ad 


hall, has not heard the 
Fin 


dresses given by the speaker of all speakers, John F 
erty? Within the next few weeks Sauer, one of the great 
est pianists the world has known, will give three recitals 


here. Friedheim made his Chicago appearance here this 


week, and Rosenthal gave all his recitals at the Central Mu 


sic Hall, where every noted pianist who ever visited Chi 


cago has been heard 
> > > 





The De ialis and the company assisting them gave 
al er « last Saturday evening, it being their second 
appearance this season at the First M. E. Church. Both 
Signor and Mme. De Pasquali were in splendid voice, and 
it can be said at once that they scored a tremendous suc 
cess. De Pasquali himself was never heard to better ad 
vantagé ) un in the “Salve Dimora,” from “Faust” 
it was a piece of artistic work which few tenors could rival 
For « sang in inimitable way the “Drinking 
Song” fro Cavalleria Rusticana.” I remember hearing 
the Pasqualis in this opera about eighteen months ago, and 
t was then beautifully performed by both these gifted ar 

st De Pasquali infused a verve and vim into the drink 
ing song, obtaining great éclat for his performance and an 
ther « c 

Mme. De Pasquali is one of my ideal sopranos and was 
the real star of the entire program. She interpreted the 
Polor iron Mignor witl every attribute of a great 
irtist, high musical intelligence, temperament, culture and 

vely voice; her work was exceptionally brilliant and the 
audience broke into applause before the aria was quit 
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finished. For encore she sang the favorite of Patti, 
“Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town” with archness and 
grace. Later Signor and Mme. De Pasquali appeared 
together in the duo “Parigi O Cara” (‘Traviata’). In 
their duet work there is a noticeable artistic finish, they 
phrase so well, their voices blend most harmoniously, and 
they display so much musical knowledge. Of course the 
duet was redemanded; in response they sang the duo from 
the last act of “Faust.” 

A quartet is a feature at the end of each part of the 
program, and in this they have the artistic collaboration 
of Madame Danti, an excellent singer, who is an artist of 
unusually good calibre and evident versatility. 

The fault of the organization lies in its incongruity, the 
ballad singing of Mr. Gamble, which includes such num- 
bers as “Young Richard,” is not compatible with the high 
standard of art which is undertaken by the De Pasqualis. 
They are operatic artists, and they are advertised to give 
operatic concerts, then why do they permit, in the midst 
of an artistic program, the introduction of such trash—a 
tawdry, rubbishy composition—as the “Bandolera”? The 
artistic success is marred, notwithstanding the handclap- 
ping of an uneducated few who only understand claptrap. 

To a musical person with a sense of the eternal fitness, 
“Off to Philadelphia,” ‘““Young Richard” and the “Bando- 
lera,” sung at the top of a very strong bass voice, are jar- 
ring to the nerves; especially coming after a divine aria 
beautifuly sung. One expects from an operatic company 
operatic music, not barrack room ballads, especially from 
one headed by two genuine dramatic singers, one of whom 
has evidently been widely experienced on the legitimate 
operatic stage, and the other (Mme. De Pasquali) would 
be a valuable member of our biggest opera organization. 
In voice, style, musicianship and appearance she is in- 
finitely preferable to many of the worn-out prima donnas. 
Moreover, she is young and handsome. The operatic 
company’s concert also included piano solos by Mr 
Shonert, who pleased his audience, the several selections 





being well received. 
* . * 

Emil Liebling announces a series of individual compli- 
mentary piano performances during the present season by 
advanced members of his class. The fifth will be given by 
Miss Maude Jennings, assisted by Messrs. Sydney P. 
Biden (baritone), Harry Diamond (violin), and Louis 
Amato (‘cello), at Kimball Hali, on Monday evening, 
February 20, at 8 o'clock. 

a * 

No début in the music of the present season has been 
more pronounced than the success of Miss Edith Evans. 
who is a pupil of Mrs. Hess-Burr. 

The young artist made a distinct and immediate hit at 
Steinway Hall, and the papers all recognized her ability 
and voice. Following are some notices from the Chicago 
papers: 


** 


All well-known singers, with the exception of Miss Evans, 
who is likely to become noted speedily if she always sings with such 
feeling and vocal excellence as she did last night.—Times-Herald. 


Miss Evans sang with good effect the songs allotted to her part.— 
Inter-Ocean. 

* * * While Miss Edyth Evelyn Evans made her début as a 
as much for the beauty of her con- 
tralto voice as for the fine method she employs. This young be- 
who is a pupil of Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, is full of 
promise. She is intelligent and sings like one who has the thought 
to interpret a song intellectually.—Chicago Evening Post. 

A concert was given on Thursday by Mme. Natalie 
Cones, Elmer Buchan, Miss Maud Jennings, Miss Ethel 
Morier and Miss Luella Clark Emery at Kimball Hall. 

Mrs. Emery, the accompanist and teacher, and also or- 
ganist, has evidently discovered the secret of success; she 
has been engaged for three Chatauquas, all in consequence 
of the excellent service she has given in past years. Her 
constantly increasing class in Chicago is a source of grati- 
fication both to herself and her many well wishers, her 
engagements as accompanist are numerous and the three 
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vocalist and won great favor, 


ginner, 


£. A. COUTURIER. 
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years in whisk Chicago has bem | bar heats uve. aulant 
her well deserved popularity. 

At a concert given in La Grange, W. W. Leffingwell 
played “Legende” (Wieniawski), and for encore “Sere- 
nade” (Pierore). Later in the program he played Ballade 
and Polonaise (Vieuxtemps), and as encore Bohm’s Cava- 
tina. Mr. Leffingwell was several times recalled. A very 
piomising pupil of this violinist, Miss Lulu Sinclair, 
played at Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon “Theme 
and Variations” (“Norma”), arranged for the violin by Ch. 
Dancla, and was deservedly encored. 

Mrs. Victor Heinze gives an address on the works of 
Chopin and Grieg at the Woodlawn Club Tuesday next. 
Miss Marie Meyer, a talented pupil of Mr. Heinze, will 
illustrate the lecture by playing the Grieg E minor Sonata 
and several Chopin numbers. 

Mrs. Hess Burr has been selected as the accompanist for 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi at her song recitals. Among the 
cities visited will be Minneapolis, St. Paul, Detroit and 
Milwaukee, and two recitals are announced for Chicago. 

Mrs. Burr’s class for coaching and voice training is so 
large that she has been obliged to decline a guaranteed 
engagement at Decatur, whereby she was to give one day 
in each week to a class which had been arranged for her. 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Quintano’s Concert. 
IACOMO QUINTANO, the Italian violinist, 


concert in Knabe Hall last Thursday evening. He 
was assisted by Miss Nathan, soprano; M. 
Miss I. A. D. Whittington, contralto; Giovanni Taglia 
pietra, baritone, and Max Rolle, accompanist. Mr. Quin 
tano played some exceedingly interesting works not often 
heard here. He gave the “Fantasia Appassionata,” by 
Vieuxtemps; “Elégie,” by Bazzini; “Legende,” by Wieni 
awski, “Canzonetta, by Godard; Mazurka in G major, 
ind Mazurka in D major, by Wieniawski, “Souvenir 
of Naples,” by E. Dvorzak. 

The audience insisted upon several encores. 
was so bad that it was thought the concert would have to 
be postponed. Taking this into consideration, the attend- 
Mr. Quintano announces another concert 


gave a 


Guarini, tenor; 


and 


The weather 


ance was good. 
for March g in the same hall. 





‘* Literary Men and Music.”’ 


Dr. Hugh A. Clarke delivered a Jecture before the pupils 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, in their con- 
cert hall at 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia. The 
subject, “Literary Men and Music,’ was extremely in- 
structive and interesting. In the course of the lecture the 
doctor stated that the views by poets and 
writers of literary eminence as a rule displays a total ignor- 
the especially an ignorance of the 
fact that the construction of great musical works 
requires as much intellectual effort as the construc- 
tion of any great work in any of the sister arts. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by quotations from works of acknowl- 
edged standing in poetry and literature. 

The National Institute of Music. 


The students of this successful school, under the direction 
of William M. Semnacher, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Chamber Hall last Wednesday evening. Despite the ex- 
ecrable weather, the attendance was large. Those who took 
part were Gussie and Annie Tarnowski, violin pupils of 
Carl Windrath; Ada Eschert, Margaret Kinneah, Angele 
Spielmann, William Semnacher, Jr., pupil of Ernest 
Bauer; Mamie Silberfeld, Bessie Silberfeld, Sarah Hey- 
mann, William Doenger, Abraham Welschler, Pauline 
Semnacher and Harry Christman. An interesting pro- 
gram was given. The pupils did creditable work, showing 
that they had studied diligently and been instructed thor- 
oughly. Mr. Semnacher was complimented upon the play- 
ing of several of his pupils, notably the Silberfeld girls. 


entertained 


ance of subject, 


A Virgil Recital. 


ISS BESSIE BENSON, a favorite player at the Virgil 

Piano School, gave the third recital of the winter se- 
ries in the recital hall at the school. The weather was any 
thing but propitious; notwithstanding this fact, however, 
a fair sized audience was present. The first number was a 
“Novelette,”” by Schumann, followed by two charming little 
pieces, “The Larkspur” and “The Thistle,” from a set 
called ““What the Flowers Told Me,” by Oehme, and closed 
with “Whims,” by Schumann. The Schumann 
displayed excellent phrasing and were given with an en- 
thusiasm, warmth and color. Miss Benson’s next number 
displayed the brilliancy of her technic. Her closing num- 
ber included the “Forest Elves,” by Schytte, and a Ber- 
ceuse, by the same composer, followed by the “Valse de 
Concert,”’ by Wieniawski, all of which received excellent 
treatment at her hands and proved her command of herself 
and the instrument. She responded to two encores with 
two of the Chopin Ecossaises. 

Miss Benson has been a pupil of the school not quite 
three years, and for the past two years has been a pupil of 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil. Her playing is remarkable for fluency, 
ease and a great variety of tone shadings. That she has 
the artistic temperament is evinced in everything she plays 

Miss Myra Albertson, a contralto singer of merit, as 
sisted. Miss Albertson is a pupil of Mme. Ashforth. She 
not only possesses a beautiful voice and a musical tempera 
ment, but shows most excellent artistic training. Her ar 
ticulation was most excellent and her singing was enjoyed 
thoroughly. She also sang an encore in response to hearty 
applause. At the close of the recital Mrs. A. K. Virgil, the 
director of the school, made some well-pointed remarks 
about piano study and practice. 


numbers 


Joseph S. Baernstein. 


Joseph S. Baernstein, the basso, has been engaged to 
sing in the choral works to be given at the Springfield Mu 
sic Festival, May 4 and 5. His next tours will be through 
the New England States, beginning March 15. He will sing 
in Chicago the first week in April. 


Recital by the Pupils of Mrs. Maynard Green. 


A subscription concert by the pupils of Miss 
Maynard Green will be given Thursday evening, April 6, 
in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. The pupils 
who will participate will be both professional and ama- 
teur. Among the former will be Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde 
contralto; Miss Alice Warren, Miss Elizabeth 
Winter, coloratura soprano; Frances Mosby, dra 
matic soprano; Mrs. George Mrs. Irving M 
Pierson, Miss Florence de Miss 
Rossiter and Miss Alice Collier. 


Nora 


contralto; 
Miss 
A. Smith, 


Vere Boesa, \ugusta 


OTICE.—Will Baldwina kindly me at once 
whether the contracts for Navajo have been received 
and signed. Charles Boswitz, care MusicaL Courier, 19 


Union square 


notify 


——— ~~ 


ANTED—By an Evangelical church, first-class or- 
who is also a choirmaster. Salary about 
Address Wagner, care Musicat Courrier 


ganist, 
$900 per annum 


> 


ANTED—Position as violin teacher in Eastern col 
lege by a man of ten years’ experience, pupil of 
and Ysaye. Can furnish first-class 
Address S. F. C., Musicat Courter, New York 

a 

ANTED—Soprano or 
school out of town. 

Also, gentleman as director of conservatory out of town 

Also, violinist, as orchestra director, out of town. In 


guire at Musica, Courier Office 


Petri recommenda 


tions 
for 


contralto, as teacher 
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Walter John Hall’s Pupils. 
VERY cultivated audience filled Carnegie Lyceum 
last Friday evening, the occasion being a soirée 
musicale by the pupils of Walter John Hall, the successful 
teacher. 
This interesting program was presented: 
Trio, O Salutaris .... .. Saint-Saéns 


Miss Christensen, Mrs. Owens and Mr. Witherspoon 
Gounod 


Vulcan’s song, Philemon et Baucis.. : 
Gustav Talleur. 
Song, For Al! Eternity Mascheroni 
Edith L. Davies 
Song, Villanclle Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Jeanne Gréta 
Arioso, Now Joan Ardently nswepens Bemberg 
(From La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc.) 
Miss Emma Mueller 
Aria, La Coupe du Roi de Thule.... j Diaz 
Herbert Witherspoon 
Song, My Guest Harris 
Miss Marie E. Champion 
Aria, O Love Thy Help , 
(From Samson et Delilah.) 
Mrs. Minne Hance Owens 
Aria, O Don Fatale....... ‘ Verdi 
(From Don Carlos.) 
Miss Anna Christensen 


Saint-Saén- 


Stances sane Flégier 
Nelson W. Doyle 
Song, Im Herbst — Franz 
- Tis asi cecdesaccceicdenstens Saint-Saéns 
Miss Jeanne Gréta 


Songs— 
To a Rose (in manuscript)... penwes Hastings 
My Sweetheart’s Coming Home To-day.. Hastings 


Mrs. Minne Hance Owens 
Song, Sans Toi , - ulbdinadins d’ Hardelot 
Miss Annie Wilson Arthur 
Songs— 
Love Me or Not...... uidnneaneund 
i es. CD Bie dicedes cvesneevowvosess 


Secchi 
Hastings 


Waltz song, Parla...... ig arinaitannd headin wit Arditi 

Miss Anna Christensen 
Quartet, Good Night, Good Night, Beloved 
Miss Christensen, Miss Mueller, Mr. Doyle and Mr. Witherspoon 


Pinsuti 


Mr. Hall may congratulate himself upon possessing some 
pupils of exceptional talent, and they may congratulate 
themselves upon being under the guidance of so capable 
and painstaking a teacher. The ease, accuracy and finish 
they show in their singing prove how assiduously they have 
studied and how carefully they have been trained. Some 
of their work deserves special commendation, but lack of 
space forbids a more extended notice. 


Powers’ Friday Afternoon. 


The program given at Francis Fischer Powers’ last 
Friday afternoon was an uncommonly happy one. Master 
Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, who is very much in the 
public eye at present because of the marvelous progress he 
has made under Mr. Powers’ instruction, and in whose 
honor a concert is to be given at the Savoy Hotel on 
Monday evening next, in which Madame Jacoby, Evan 
Williams, Mr. Powers, Hans Kronold and Harry Arnold 
will take part, was in his element and was the recipient of 
applause as rapturous as it was deserved 

The remainder of the program was given by another set 
of Mr. Powers’ advanced pupils, all of whom reflected the 
greatest possible credit on their teacher and the method 
he teaches. Each in turn was heartily encored. Besides 
Earl Gulick and those taking part were Miss Genevieve 
Brady (of Brooklyn), Mrs. Stella Bowman (of New York), 
Miss Salome Bixby (of Vermont), Miss Mickelson (of 
New York), Mrs. Kean (of Kentucky), Miss Roots (of 
Little Rock, Ark.), Miss Johnnie Sturdivant (of North 
Carolina), and Mrs. Mary Bateman (of Little Rock, Ark) 


Opera, 


& DIRECTION: 





» Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATI-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 








instead of “Lucia,” with 
Thurs 


Rag’ Wednesday, “Aida,” 

Ceppi, Nordica, Mantelli and Campanari. 
day was the last of the Ring cycle, when “Gotterdam 
merung” was given, with the De Reszkés, Muhlmann, Sa 
ville, Brema, Schumann-Heink, Meisslinger, Maude 
Roudez, and Sophie Traubmann, the last named substitut- 
ing for Olga Pevny, indisposed. Friday, “Lohengrin,” with 
Eames, Schumann-Heink, and Van Dyck 
“La Traviata,” and “Faust” in the even 
Sunday concert, 


Saturday mat 
inee, Sembrich, in 4 
ing, with Saleza and Suzanne Adams 
Eames, Schumann-Heink, Saléza, Albers and Plancon ap- 
with a $7 cast; to 
“Tristan 


Monday, “Les Huguenots,” 
Friday, “Tannhauser” ; 


peared. 
night, “Don Giovanni.” 
and Isolde,” at the matinee, and “Lucia,” with Sembrich 
in the evening 


Innes at St. Louis. 
Innes’ Band has been secured for the St. Louis Expo 


sition during September and October 
Charles Rice. 


Charles Rice, the well-known tenor, met with the great 
est success at the recent music festival in Norwich, N. Y 
on January 26 and 27. Mr. Rice was easily the star of the 
event and received congratulatory letters from both the 
director, H. R. Palmer, and the manager, A. P. Babcock 
Here are a few criticisms: 

Of Mr. Rice, the tenor, it is quite impossible to speak too highly 
His supremely sweet and sympathetic singing delighted all. He is 
by long odds the best tenor singer who has favored Norwich in 


Norwich, N. Y., 


many years Morning Sun, January 28, 1899 
The tenor solos by Mr. Rice were sung in a pure, rich, resonant 
He was enthusi 


Norwich, N. Y 


voice of beautiful quality and extraordinary range 
astically received, and was generous in responding 


Morning Sun, January 27, 1899 


Charles A. Rice, tenor, made his first appearance at the Thursday 
night concert Mr. Rice’s tenor was clear and rich, and his fine 
stage appearance added much to the pleasure of his performance 


Norwich, N. Y., Telegram, January 28, 1899 





Probably the favorite artist with the greatest number was Mr. Rice 
the tenor. He is the leader of the choir of Dr. Parkhurst’s church 
in New York, and a tenor of high reputation. He possesses a voice 
of wonderful richness and power, and which is in perfect control 
Friday evening he threw his audience into a rapture of applause by 
his “Love Song,” in which he touched high C with apparent ease 
This song was originally written in E flat, the highest note being 
B flat. Mr. Rice transposes it into the key of F, making high C 


His work at both concerts and matinees was excellent Artistically 


these concerts and matinees wer as successful as any musical enter 
Norwich, N. Y., 


tainments ever given in Norwich Chenango 


Union, February 2, 18990 


Concerts 





23 Union Square, West, New York. 
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A Saenger Musicale. 


NE of the most interesting musicales of the season 
was given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Oscar 
Saenger on Wednesday evening, February 15. Over one 
hundred guests enjoyed the elaborate program, and had 
the opportunity of witnessing once more Mr. Saenger’s 
great success as a vocal teacher 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, who was to have appeared, 
was taken ill, and Mrs. Josephine Jacoby sang the two 
opening numbers in her place. Mrs. Emma Aron also was 
unable to appear, but aside from these two changes the 
program was adhered to All the singers were in good 
voice, and never sang better. Mr. Young, the tenor, has a 
beautiful, pure, lyric tenor voice, and sings delightfully 
Those assisting were Mrs. Madge Wickham-Watson, vio- 
Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Miss Hildegarde 
Emma Aron, soprano; Miss 


linist ; 
Hoffmann, soprano; Mrs 
Juliet Klous, soprano; Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto; John I. Young, tenor; Frank ver Treese Pollock, 
tenor; J. Julius Scheuch, baritone; Joseph Baernstein, 
basso, with Miss Isabel McCall accompanist. Many of 
these singers are great public favorites, and hearing them 
together in one evening constituted a treat as remarkable 
as it is rare. The selections given by these celebrities 
were after this arrangement 


Songs 
Under the Rose Fischer 
Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowell 


Mrs. Jacoby 
Quartets 
In the Streets of Rome Baldamus 
Marietta, air by Jan Gall 
(Italian folksong) 


Mr. Young, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Scheuch, Mr. Baernstein 


Violin solo, Romance Rubinstein-Wieniawski 
Mrs. Madge Wickham Watson 
Aria, The Monk Meyerbeer 
Joseph S. Baernstein 
Quartet, The Night Has a Thousand Eyes Nevin 
Miss Anderson, Miss Klous, Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Jacoby 
Violin obligato by Mrs. Watson 
Songs 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby .Clay 
Awake to Love Hawley 
John I. Young 
Song, Seligkeit Van der Stucken 


Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby 


Violin solo 
Traumerei Schumann 


Mazourka Wieniawski 

Mrs. Watson 

Songs 

Saint-Saéns 
Bizet 


Aimons-nous 
Pastorale 
Miss Sara Anderson 
Ouintet, from Die Meistersinger Wagner 
Miss Hoffmann, Mrs. Leonard, Mr. Pollock, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Baernstein 


Henrich Meyn’s Lenten Musicales. 


Heinrich Meyn will give two Lenten musicales in Mareh 
The first will occur Thursday afternoon, March 9; the 
second Thursday afternoon, March 23, in Mendelssohn 
Hall. Mr. Meyn will be assisted by the Kaltenborn String 
Quartet and a femal chorus. Excellent programs will be 
given. These musicales promise to be among the most 
delightful happenings of the Lenten season 

The Silberfeld Girls. 

Two musical prodigies of unusual promise are Bessie and 
Mamie Silberfeld, pupils of William M. Semnacher, di- 
rector of the National Institute of Music. These girls pos 
sess extraordinary talent, and are unusually far advanced 
for their years. Next Wednesday evening they will play 
in a concert for their benefit in Mendelssohn Hall. They 


will be assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Max 


Droge, violoncellist, and H. S. Krause, accompanist 
ORATORIO, CONCERT ax 
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St. Louis, Mo., February 3, 1899. 
NE of the most interesting performances that has oc- 
O curred in this city this season was the violin recital 
given by Willy Burmester under the auspices of the Union 
Musical Club at Memorial Hall Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 21. The program was as follows: Sonata in G minor, 
Schubert; Rondo Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns; Adagio, Con- 
certo No. 7, by Spohr; Fugue in G minor, Bach; Air, 
Bach, and “Nel Cor Piu non mi Santo,” Paganini-Bur- 
mester. 
Mr. Burmester impressed the people of St. Louis as 
being not only a violin virtuoso of the highest order, but 
slso a thoroughly trained musician, who not only played 
his program but interpreted it. His work exhibited an in- 
telligent appreciation of the spirit of the compositions, 
and so great was his virtuosity that it in itself was hardly 
to be noticed so much was it overshadowed by the power 
of the music. Seldom indeed has an audience in this city 
been so completely and so willingly under a performer’s 
control, and equally seldom has been the aftermath of 
opinions been so favorable. The chronic croaker either 
stayed away from the concert or else felt himself such an 
insignificant minority that he did not attempt to raise his 
voice. 
The number which excited most comment the 
Fugue in G minor, which, as the readers of THE MusIcaL 
Courter know, is entirely for the violin, having no piano 
accompaniment, and it is so intricate in its thematic struc- 
ture that its intelligent performance is utterly impossible 
except to the greatest artists. The audience was evidently 
aware of the difficulties involved and able to recognize the 
themes as they appeared from time to time. At the close 
of the number the artist received a perfect ovation, and 
was recalled time and again. In the Paganini number he 
gave a startling exhibition of technic, but in this display 
the audience was comparatively little interested after hav- 
ing been worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm by the 
two Bach numbers which preceded it. If anybody thinks 
that old John Sebastian isn’t enjoyed at this longitude let 
him ask Willy, for Willy was here and saw it. 
The accompaniments were played by Alfred G. Robyn, 
than whom no better accompanist can be found anywhere. 
It was Mr. Burmester’s special request that Mr. Robyn 
should be his assistant at this recital. There was a spirit 
of complete understanding, reliance and sympathy between 
the two artists which was felt and enjoyed by every listen- 
er. Usually, when accompaniments are played so that 
they do not mar a performance, everyone thinks that a 
great stroke of luck has befallen, but in this case the ac- 
companiment helped to paint the picture and frequently 
was the background against which the beauties of the 
solo part gleamed and sparkled like a divine transfigura- 
tion. 


was 


7 * oa 


The most important musical event that has occurred in 
this city during the last few days has been the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Music referred to in a recent letter. 
A meeting was held last Tuesday evening, January 31, in 
Homer Moore's studio, at which a large number of the 
representative musicians of this city was present, and it 
was decided to appropriate a considerable sum of money 
for advertising purposes, and to engage actively in the 
work of making this city the real musical centre of the 
Central West. 

This is the first time in the history of St. Louis that 
there has been a unanimous action on the part of its lead- 
ing musicians toward a furtherance of its musical interests. 
The primary object of the bureau is the husbanding of the 
musical interests of this community and impressing those 
musically interested in the surrounding cities and towns 
that St. Louis not only has a claim upon their patronage, 
but that its claim is based upon its ability to do them 
good and to furnish them with whatever they desire or 


need in the way of talent for entertainments or whatever 
they need in instruction. It will be one of its objects to 
encourage home talent in home performances, and there- 
by give the local performer a chance. One branch of the 
work of the bureau will be the music of the churches, and 
its influence will be directed toward raising the standard 
of church music. The discussion was free and pointed, but 
every proposition voted upon was passed unanimously. 
Greater interest could not have been manifested, and the 
cordiality and good feeling that seemed to exist among 
the different ones present was very refreshing and tended 
to dispell the idea that musicians are a quarrelsome and 
sensitive class of people. Homer Moore was selected to 
direct the management of the bureau, and Milton B. 
Griffith as secretary and acting manager. 

The following well-known musicians have already identi- 
fied themselves with the bureau: Ernest R. Kroeger, Al- 
fred G. Robyn, A. I. Epstein, George Vieh, Frank J. 
Benedict, Edwin Vaile McIntyre, Herman Epstein, 
Charles Galloway, Georgia Lee Cunningham, Mary Nor- 
ris Berry, James J. Rohan, Charles H. Humphrey, Joseph 
Buse, Lulu Kunkel, Victor Lichtenstein, I. L. Schoen, 
P. G. Anton and Alexander Henneman. 

* * * 

On Thursday evening, January 26, the Choral Sym- 
phony Society gave its sixth concert for the season in the 
High School Auditorium. The program was mostly or- 
chestral, with Alfred Ernst conductor. The soloist for 
the evening was William Osborn Goodrich, baritone. 
Following is the program: 


Symphony No. 6, in B minor, Pathetique, op. 74......Tschaikowsky 


Aria, O, du, mein holder Abendstern, from Tannhauser Wagner 
Mr. Goodrich 
Austrian Hymn, for strings Haydn 


Songs— 
Don Juan Serenade Tschaikowsky 
Ich will mein Seele tauchen. ‘ = ..Osear Raif 
So willst du des Armen, Dich gaudig erbarmen, from 


the Magelone Songs Brahms 

Bid Me to Live..... oa Hatton 
Mr. Goodrich 

Norwegischer Kunstler-Carneval, op. 14 Svensden 


The performance of the symphony was the high-water 
mark of this season’s work by the orchestra. It was per- 
formed last year, but was carefully restudied for this con- 
cert, and was rendered in a manner that surprised even 
those whose confidence is strongest in our local organiza- 
tion. It would be difficult to find a work in which Mr 
Ernst would be more at home. The passion, gloom and 
morbid sentiment which prevail excite his naturally en- 
thusiastic temperament and imbue him with a fire and spirit 
whose catageous power cannot be resisted. The work of 
the orchestra in the selection from Haydn’s “Kaiser” 
string quartet was clean cut and artistic. The playing had 
almost the precision of four soloists, although between 
thirty and forty men were engaged. The “Carneval,” by 
Svensden, was well played. Mr. Goodrich possesses a 
very melodious baritone of moderate power and compass, 
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but lacks the force necessary in dramatic passages. He 
sang the “Abendstern” entirely too sentimentally, and 
failed to bring out the spirit of it. He was much more 
successful with the group of songs, each of which was 
sung with considerable artistic taste. The “Raif’ song is 
a veritable gem. Mrs. Hess-Burr, of Chicago, accom- 
panied the singer in a manner quite in keeping with her 
high reputation as an accompanist 


. . * 


The third performance in the Belleville Concert Series 
was given last Thursday evening to a large and very ap 
preciative audience. The program was given by Mrs 
Charles Van Studdiford, soprano; James J. Rohan, bari 


tone; Milton B. Griffith, tenor, and George C. Vieh. 
pianist, and was as follows: 
Polonaise Characteristique Nicode 
Mr. Vieh 
The Dew Upon the Lily . German 
Lo Scapato Mattie 
Mr. Rohan 
Se Saran Rose Ardit 
Mrs. Van Studdiford 
Beat Upon Mine Little Heart Nevin 
SERED So ciendieesdacksooneeneebasanenaiin Johns 
Mr. Griffith 
Pizzicato Valse Schutt 
Berceuse Chopin 
Le Cavalier Fantastique Godard 
Mr. Vieh 
l’o T’amero Stanziere 
Ich Grolle Nicht Schumann 
Mr. Rohan 
O, Come With Me Van der Stucken 
Daisies ... Hawley 
Nocturne Chadwick 
Mrs. Van Studdiford 
Go to the One Whom I Adore Costa 
Mrs.’ Van Studdiford, Mr. Rohan and Mr. Griffith 
Each performer on the program was enthusiastically 


received and obliged to respond with an encore. It was 
said to be one of the most artistic concerts ever given in 


Belleville. 


*- * > 


At a large musicale last week given in the Governor's 
mansion, in Jefferson City, appeared several musicians 
from this city: Mrs. Louise A. Corley, contralto; Miss 
Hattie Ely, soprano; Miss Agnes Gray, violinist: Joseph 
Buse, tenor, and Frank Weltner, pianist 

* 


* . 


George C. Vieh, pianist, has been engaged as the prin 
cipal of the piano department of Lindenwood College at 
St. Charles, Mo Miiton B. GrirritH 


Mark Twain's Daughter. 
lAiss Clara Clemens, the daughter of our humorist, Mark 
Twain, is devoting herself zealously to the study of sing 
ing. She possesses a beautiful and powerful voice, which 
she is training for the concert stage 
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“A FAULTY TECHNIC, the prime cause of inartistic piano 
ne ing, is the natural consequence of the neglect of consistent and 
logical methods of teaching and practice.” 
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A Musical Banquet. 
T the Valentine Festival, given by the New York 
Woman’s Press Club at Sherry’s, on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 14, a very enjoyable musical program was 
given. The greater part of the evening’s music was fur- 
nished by Mme. Ada May Benzing, of whose successes 
Tue MusicaL Courier spoke last week. The varied and 
exacting selections sung by her at the banquet were so 
well executed that she added another success to her list 
for this season. This was the arrangement for the even- 
ing’s musical entertainment: 


Solo, Health to King Charles.... “ Booth 
Rosary .. wte Kemdeseewbmeeicnan , Nevin 


Wieniawski 
Tschetschulin 


Violin solo, Overture 
Zingaresen ’ pee 
Albertus Shelley 
-Saint-Saéns 
Chadwick 
Chadwick 
Goring Thomas 


Grand aria, Samson et Delilah.............. ee 
Encore, Allah 
He Loves Me 
A Summer Night ‘ 
Mme. Ada May Benzing, contralto 


Madame Benzing is one of the many successful pupils 
of Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner. 


Sara Anderson's Recent Successes. 


Sara Anderson sang in Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus” in 
Baltimore and Worcester recently, and her success was 
unequivocal. Below are several of the newspaper notices 
she received: 

It is not every concert that presents such a soprano as Miss Sara 
Anderson. She came heralded as a singer of marked ability, and 
her work last night showed that her abilities had not been over 
rated. Miss Anderson has a voice of excellent range, which she 
uses in a scholarly manner. Her shading and phrasing were per 
fection, while in the clearness of enunciation she is an artist. Her 
efforts were greeted with enthusiasm by the appreciative hearers 
Baltimore Herald, February 3, 1®99 

Miss Sara Anderson, of New York, sang the solo parts for the 
soprano. Her voice is exceedingly flexible and sweet. Her rendi 
tion of “From Mighty Kings” was beautiful. The runs and trills 
she accomplished with a warmth and freshness that were inspiring 
She gave a fine interpretation to her part, and this added to her 
charming manner and the bewitching sweetness of her voice, won 
her several encores.—Baltimore American, February 3. 1899 


It is a long, weary day since so fine an exhibition of pure vocal- 
ism has been heard in this town as was given by Miss Anderson 
The absolute clarity of her tones, her accurate intonation, the 
smoothness and deftness of her delivery and her instinctive good 
taste were sources of constant delight In some respects her most 
strenuous effort was in Thomas’ “Romance du Sommeil,” and it 
was an admirable piece of work tut she was quite as enjoyable 
in Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” and MacDowell’s 
passionate, “Thy Beaming Eyes.” She gave her best efforts, too, to 
two songs written by Bouhy, her former teacher in Paris, “Ce que 
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j'aime en Toi” and “Ave Printemps,” and to Mr. Howland’s “Sweet 
Nightingale,” which is dedicated to her. Very gratifying was she 
also in Henschel’s tricky song, “Shouggie Shou, My Bairnie.” 
Worcester Spy, February 1, 1899. 

Miss Anderson, remembered for her brilliant début as a star at 
the festival of 1898, was greeted warmly, and she had more oppor 
tunity to show her real ability than she had at the festival. Her 
success was complete. She appeared first in a group of French 
songs, “Ce que j'aime en Toi” and “Ave Printemps,” of Bouwhy, 
and “Romance du Sommeil,”” by Thomas. Especially in “Ave Prin 
temps” was she heard with best effect. Miss Anderson is a beautiful 
young woman, possessed of a voice unusually true, sweet and clear, 
and there is never the slightest uncertainty in her tones or expres 
sion. It is a pleasure to listen to her, for there is not the slightest 
anticipation that there is to be a mistake of any kind, and there 
is nothing to do but enjoy to the fullest the melody of her voice 
In her second group, Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair” was delightfully sung, and after it she sang Mr. Howland's 
composition, “Sweet Nightingale,” which he had dedicated to Miss 
Anderson. The song is worthy of the singer, and its singing was 
worthy of the song. “Thy Beaming Eyes” and Henschel’s “Shoug 
gie Shou, My Bairnie,”” were Miss Anderson's closing songs, the 
latter being especially charming. Constant concert work during the 
winter has made an experienced artist of the young woman, although 
leaving her as artless and winning as when she sang herself into 
fame in September.—Worcester Telegram, January 31, 1899 


Fatt RIveR 


After two disappointments an opportunity was given to hear 
Miss Anderson sing, and although probably everyone who was 
present last evening had been led to expect a great deal from her, 
not one in that large audience was disappointed. She is certainly 
all that was claimed for her. Her voice has all the qualities which 
make a great singer, and it would be impossible to say too much 
in praise of her work.—The Daily Globe, February 11, 1899 


Miss Anderson, the long-expected, fully justified the high praise 
that preceded her Miss Anderson was suffering from a slight 
cold, but this handicap did not prevent the display of a soprano 


voice of richness, power and volume, such as only the greatest 


singers possess. Her first song, Liszt's “Lorelei,” with its other 
unusual excellencies, delighted with its clear and perfect enuncia 
tion, which was maintained throughout the e ght songs programed 
and the encore she was forced to give at the end. Even in the dra 
matic force and stress of the stormy passages every word rang clear 
and distinct The songs were in French, German and English 
Perhaps the most appreciated of all were Henschel’s “Shouggie 
Shou, My Bairnie,” and Haydn's “My Mother Bids Me Bind My 
Hair,” in which the exquisite modulation of the singer's voice was 
manifested.—Fall River Daily Herald, February 11, 1809 
William H. Barber. 

At the musicale given last week by Mrs. C. I. Hudson 
1 East Seventy-sixth street, Wm. H. Barber played several 
piano solos, and David Bispham sang. Mr. Barber will 
give a recital in Orange, N. J., March 17, and in New York 
March 23 and April 6 and 13 

Rutgers Singers Chosen. 

The lively contest which has been going on for a week 
past for the positions of soprano and alto of Rutgers Pres 
byterian Church has been settled, and the names of the 
successful singers will be announced in the next issue. They 
are both from the choir bureau of Townsend H. Fellows 
and F. W. Riesberg. the organist and director. says he 
heard the best voices at this bureau 
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“Mignon” at the American. 


HE Castle Square Opera Company are presenting this 
week Ambrose Thomas’ “Mignon.” 
The Monday night’s production was given with the fol 
lowing cast: 
Mary Linck 


Adelaide Norwood 
Joseph F. Sheehan 


Mignon, a stolen child 
Filina, an actress 
Wilhelm Meister, a young student 


Frederick, a gallant, in love with Filina Lizzie Macnichol 


Lothario, father of Mignon Harry L. Chase 
Laertes, manager of a troupe of actors William G. Stewart 
Giarno, a gypsy chief ‘ H. L. Butler 
Pietro Charles G. Scribner 


Antonio, an old servant Frank Ranney 


A very large and enthusiastic audience was present 

Despite several flaws, the opera was well produced 

The flaws consisted mainly in the very indifferent man 
ner in which Mr. Sheehan sang and acted the role of Wil 
helm Meister. His voice was not in condition, and his 
phrasing was abominable Another inartistic feature was 
Miss Norwood’s Filina 

Miss Norwood should study her scales and get her voice 
properly placed before attempting the beautiful Polonaise 
Despite the applause, her singing was utterly inartistic, and 
the attempts at producing a musical tone on the high F 
became ridiculous under these conditions 

In contradistinction to these two drawbacks, the artistic 
début of Miss Mary Linck as Mignon deserves great credit 
This lady is an artist and knows how to present the char 
acter histrionically and vocally. She sings with authority 
The audience quickly recognized in her an artist of ex 
ceptional calibre. She has voice, method, backed by study 
Another artistic feature was Harry L. Chase’s Lothario 

This role is very difficult. Mr. Chase sang it delightfully, 
with good tone and phrasing. Miss Macnichol as Frederick 
looked most charming, and gave an altogether delightful 
presentation of the role. 

W. G. Stewart and H. L. Butler were thoroughly satis 
factory. The ensemble was good. During the week the 
alternating singers are: Miss De Treville. Mignon; Eloise 
Morgan, Filina; Chas. O. Bassett, Wilhelm 


Xaver Scharwenka Stricken. * 
HE friends of Xaver Scharwenka the world over will 
hear with regret the news of his dangerous illness 
He was stricken by an attack of paralysis last Saturday 

in Berlin, and now lies in a precarious condition 

Emil Gramm, who was associated with him as the con 
ductor of the Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, in New 
York, received the news yesterday. Only a few days be 
fore he had received from Scharwenka a letter which gave 
an account of his recent appearance in a concert in Berlin, 
and told of an extended tour, which he had planned, the 
engagements growing out of the splendid success he scored 
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in the German capital. This tour was to carry the pianist 
through Germany, Russia and Finland. 

For some weeks Scharwenka has been working in- 
cessantly on new compositions and preparing for his con- 
certs, and his physicians ascribe his physical collapse to 
overwork, combined with an excessive use of tobacco. 
The reports of the medical men who are attending him 
give little hope of his recovery. 

During his seven years’ residence in New York Xaver 
Scharwenka was a vital factor in the city’s musical prog- 
ress and exerted an influence for good. His greatest work 
was that of teacher, and many a successful pianist now 
before the public owes everything to him. While in New 
York Mr. Scharwenka made many friends. 








Cosima Wagner. 


A malicious paragraph has been current in the German 
papers respecting Cosima Wagner’s assistance at the first 
“Der Barenhauter.” It ran thus: 


Sanod 


performance of 

Not Possart and other gers or c s conducted the re- 
hearsals, nor the composer, who was present, but his mamma, the 
almighty Cosima, who hits people on the fingers when they do not 
hold their hands as she wishes. We hope never to meet again in 
Munich a new Wagner era with its peculiar drill; we have a lively 
recollection of the time of Bilow, who regaled the ears of the 
Bavarian musicians with such terms as “Pigs,” “Dogs,” and the 
like. 

There is not a word of truth in the statement. Madame 
Wagner was not present at any of the rehearsals of her 
son’s work, had no communication with any of the actors 
and had nothing to do with the staging. She has been 
in Vienna to confer with Director Mahler about the pro- 
duction of “Der Barenhauter,” and also to make arrange- 
ments with Schemedes and Demuth for the artistic prep- 
arations of the next Bayreuth festival. 





E. C. Towne. 


E. C. Towne sang the tenor roles in the “Swan and Sky- 
lark” and Stanford’s Requiem with the Gounod Society. 
in New Haven, on February 9, and with such success that. 
although under the severest handicap, no singer could have 
done better, as will be noted from the following criticisms 
of that event: 

The substitution of E. C. Towne at the eleventh hour for Evan 
Williams was expected to be a great disappointment. Possibly it was 
to some, but in the light of the revelation Mr. Towne’s work last 
night must take precedence over that of anv tenor who has yet sung 
at these concerts. His solo beginning “Thus Flowed the Death 
Chant On” was interpreted with a dramatic force which surprised 
and interested the audience, and won for the singer the appreciation 
he richly deserved. The Gounod singers and the Gounod audience 
owe Mr. Towne a vote of thanks.—New Haven Leader, February 10. 
TRo0. 


The management considered itself extremely fortunate in being 
able to secure an artist like Mr. Towne, who had learned the work 
at the shortest possible notice Mr. Towne has a good name among 
musicians for an unusual aptitude for learning roles. He learned the 
difficult music of the Requiem with less than twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice. Mr. Towne deserves the greatest credit for the graceful way in 
which he acquitted himself of a very difficult task—New Haven 
Tournal and Courier, February 10, 1809 





E. C. Towne, of New York, proved himself a most capable singer 
Tt was said that Mr. Towne practically read his score at sight. His 
voice is a pure tenor, at times powerful and dramatic. The principal 
feature of the concert was the Requiem Mass, by Stanford. The 
second number, Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark,” is 
one of the most delightful things ever sung here. The beautiful 
tenor solo in this, “Summer, I Depart.” was splendidly rendered by 
Mr. Towne.—-New Haven Palladium, February 10. 1800 





It is not an easy task to sing the difficult score of the Mass at a day’s 
notice, and one from which many vocalists of note would shrink. The 
fact that Mr. Towne was willing to undertake it should be appreci- 
ated by the society and the public. In the concerted numbers he 
sustained his share effectively. His intonation is excellent, and he 
sang with an ease and surety that made an agreeable impression. 
The long and exacting solo, “Summer, I Depart,” was rendered with 
skill, and he showed intelligent conception.—New Haven Register. 
February 10, 1899. 
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Music in ‘Gatinners. 
BALTIMORE, February 15, 1899. 
HE Rosenthal recital was eagerly anticipated by many, 
for Sauer’s superb playing naturally created vivid in- 
terest in his great contemporary, Moriz Rosenthal. 

As a virtuoso he is stupendous. His technic is so be- 
wildering that one almost hates to hear him play a simple 
passage, for his playing is such a fascinating display of 
pyrotechnics that a simple blue or red light falls flat—the 
ear craves for the intricate and seemingly impossible pas- 
sages, just as the eye gazes with wonder upon the balls 
and stars of fire coming and going are such a 
mystery. Yet, should music create only wonder? Should 
the composition be the shadow—the reading the substance? 

Mr. Wad gave a most successful recital at the Peabody 
and was said to be in excellent form. His program com- 
prised compositions by Scarlatti, Beethoven, Vogrich, 
Liszt and Chopin. 

Mr. Krehbiel gave us one of his delightful lectures on 
“How to Listen to Music” and thoroughly charmed all 


whose 


his listeners. He was assisted by Miss Lotta Mills, who 
illustrated delightfully. 
Blanche Marchesi, in her superb song recital, held her 


listeners spellbound and created the most intense enthusi- 
asm that has been witnessed here for many a day. She has 
a glorious delivery and masterly conception. Every word, 
every tone was a living, vitalized object, the 
forgotten, but the mind stood forth in full magnificence 
and the heart was revealed, that passionate, incompre- 
hensible heart which makes life the wonderful thing it is. 
Now she was a gleeful, innocent child, now a coquettish 
maiden, now a passionate lover, now a woman, 
now—the heart only of—a mother! Will any us ever 
forget that “Chanson de ? Horrible it was and 
gruesome, yet dare we doubt this endless, all-forgiving 
love, when we know its possibilities, as expressed in the 
few words, “Oh, Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” in the dying breath of One who had been 
tortured beyond endurance? 

The “Erlking” stood forth like a unique monument, and 
there are few women brainy enough to grasp the mentality 
of this song with such marvelous finesse as does Blanche 
Marchesi. 

The Oratorio Society gave an excellent performance of 
“Judas Maccabeus,” and the chorus did fine work, under 
their excellent director, Joseph Pache. The soloists were 
exceptionally and Sara Anderson's voice pleased 
immensely. 

Evan Williams, when he did let out his 
“Sound an Alarm,” thoroughly thrilled his listeners. 

Mr. Whitney, who seems to be very young, sang in a 
very musical manner, and there was a certain frankness 
about his style that was decidedly winning 

“Judas Maccabeus” is not as rich in beautiful melodies 

s “The Messiah” or some of the other oratorios. There 
is too much uniformity in its character, which has a rather 
monotonous effect on the whole, as it is a long work 

“Elijah” will be given next, and much pleasure may be 
anticipated from the excellence of this performance. 

VERITAS 


voice was 


jealous 
of 


la Glue” 


good 


voice and 


At the last meeting of the Thursday Musical Club of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. Geo. S 
Thomas and Miss Freehafer took part. At the next meet- 
ing Mrs. Cooley, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Cal 
vert, Mrs. Kittredge, Mrs. Bendeke, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs 
Brannon, Miss Booker and Miss Bosard will give the pro 
Among the new =e are Mrs. Hayes, Mrs 
Mrs. Sargent and Miss Richardson 
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New Mexico Band Music. 


HE new National Guard bill which is in transit through 
the New Mexico Legislature has one highly interest- 

ing feature which will be sure to excite comment, not only 
in Eastern musical journals, but in the less esthetic daily 
The feature is the generous provision of a band of 
and squadron of 


press. 
twenty men for each battalion of infantry 
cavalry. 

Singularly enough, there is no band provided for the bat 
tery of artillery, but then this omission may be detected in 
Council, and remedied in the conference com- 
mittee. The bill favors the Territory with six brass bands, 
and each of the largest cities in the Territory, no doubt, 
of the bands. This means a boom in mu 
sical instruments and scores, and salesmen of Eastern mu 
sical firms may be expected this way shortly to stock the 
not instruments 


the joint 


will have one 


militia administration with the neccesary 

of torture, perish the thought! but rather 
teaching the young musical idea how to both shoot and 
battalion 


with means of 


blow \ band to every and squadron lays out 
the record, and suggests new and lively powers of revision 
in formulating this new criterion that will be calculated to 
then the Territory 
of 


and if good chief musicians 


attract attention if nothing else. Sut 


will be treated to an immense amount music, martial, 
and music more purely concert, < 
be secured, and instruments bought from the best makers, 
the people of the favored six cities will have no occasion 
Legislature’s generosity in this direc- 
tion, however the Territorial 
that have been left out in the cold in the 
priations may feel inclined to criticise 
By all means let the bands be early organized and started 


and give 


to complain of the 
institutions 
of 


much some of 


matter appro 


Competition between them will raise the standard, 


New Mexicans better music H 


cent and Critics. 

One of our Italian contemporaries lately gave a notice 
of a performance of “Robert the Devil,” in which it says 
“The part of Alice is not the one to which she is best 


fitted; her voice is good, but she lacks warmth.” The 
lady wrote and informed the editor “that she would be 
compelled to cease reading the Mondo Artistico.” 

The example of Signorina De Lerma was followed by 
the tenor De Marchi Respecting this gentleman the 
journal wrote: “De Marchi has a robust voice, better in 


the upper than the middle register, but he did not give us 
the Walter imagined by Wagner.” And the indignant 
tenor has suspended his subscription. Such are the woes 


of Italian journalism 





Miss Caroline D. Rowley, director of the Conservatory 
of Music, Onarga Seminary, Onarga, III, lectured last 
week on “The Origin and Purpose of Music.” Miss Row 
ley played four numbers with widely differing characteris- 
tics—Funeral March, Chopin; Norwegian Dance, Grieg 
Lullaby, Gurlett; Ballet Dance, Chaminade 

** * 

A concert was given recently in Hazleton, Pa., in which 
Dr. Thomas Cushing Jones, baritone; Carl Hauser, vio 
lin; J. W. Bischoff, ’cello, and Miss Mary S. Umstead, 
piano, took part. Mr. Hauser is a member of the New 
York Philharmonic. Miss Umstead’s playing was particu 
larly interesting, and a promising future is predicted for 
this young artist. 
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Josef Weiss’ Third Recital. 


OSEF WEISS ' third recital took place at Mendelssohn 
Hall, on Monday afternoon. The nail was weli filled 
with a musical audience. Mr. Weiss is well known as a 
devoted student of Brahms’ music, and he is exerting him 
self to introduce that master to us in all his various moods 
Eugene Boegner, the assisting artist, is a violinist who 
draws a good tone from his instrument and possesses con 
siderable technic. Mr. Weiss played for his auditors the 
following selections: 


Sonate No. 2, in A major, op. 100, violin and piano. . Brahms 
Four Piano Pieces, op. 119 —- camels Brahms 
No. 1. Intermezzo in B minor. No. 2. Intermezzo in E 
minor No. 3. Intermezzo in C major No. 4 Rhap 


sodie in E fiat major 
(The last piano compositions of Brahms.) 


Abendstimmung ..... ‘6 ‘ . ... Weiss 
Rhapsodie from op. 23 bee Saar 
Traumgesprach Weiss 
Verweht . parenwelbne hiethedeee .. +. Weiss 
7+tTT sesee ° . . . Weiss 
Allerseelen (All Souls)  dieeniahieeiaelaaaaas Weiss 
Valse, in E minor, op. 21, No. 1 eakemmeas -Poldini 
Aria, from op. 18..... ; .. Weiss 
Menuett, from op. 18 , . Weiss 
Mazurka, from op. 18 ; ...Weiss 
Storm March , Weiss 


Breitkopf & Hartel. 

The great Leipsic firm of Breitkopf & Hartel have pub 
lished at a moderate price the vocal works of Moritz 
Hauptmann, accompanied by a portrait. They publish 
also the score of Tinel’s “Godoleva,” performed first in 
3russels and next in Milwaukee. Gerhard Haupimann’s 
“The Sunken Bell” will be set to music by Heinrich Zoll 
ner, of Leipsic 

Conductors on the Rush. 

Felix Mottl lately left Carlsruhe on Wednesday night 
after the performance of the opera and reached Brussels at 
8 a. M.. Then came orchestral rehearsal from 9 to 12. At 
1 Pp. M. he left for Liége and had an orchestral rehearsal 
Friday rehearsed at Brussels at 9 A. M; afternoon re 
hearsed at Liége, and performance in the evening. Satur 
day, general rehearsal at Brussels. Sunday, performance 
and return by night train to Carlsruhe. Monday morning 
rehearsal and evening performance 

The French director Colonne surpassed this. On Sun- 
day he gave his evening concert at the Chatelet, took the 
night train to Prague, arriving on Monday evening. Tues 
day, two rehearsals. Wednesday, a symphonic concert 
and left for Berlin at 10:30 Pp. mM. Thursday, rehearsal with 
the Philharmonic. Friday, concert in Hamburg. Satur 
day, back in Paris. Sunday at his desk in the Chatelet 
Monday, off to Brussels. Tuesday, orchestral rehearsal at 
Brussels in the morning; in the evening at the Paris 
Odéon. Wednesday and Thursday, two concerts in Paris 
Friday, rehearsal in the morning at Brussels, in the after 
noon at Paris, and a concert at Boulogne sur Seine. Sat 
urday, off to Brussels; rehearsal at 3 Pp. mM. Sunday, per 


formance 


A Students’ Concert. 


HE Students’ monthly concert for February took 
place last Monday afternoon at the National Con- 
servatory. There was a good attendance, and the excel 
lent playing of the pupils showed marked improvemen 
and careful drilling. This was the program: 


Piano solo, Impromptu Reinhold 
Miss Catherine Bateman 

\ria 
Miss Emma McGrayne 

Piano solo, Scherzo from Sonata in E flat Beethoven 


Miss Maria J. Heckmar 
Concerto No. 7, for violin De Beriot 
First and second movements 
Master Jeroslav Novak 
Piano soli- 
Cracovienne 
Bonde .ccoee ‘ Chopin 
Miss Pauline Loewy 
\ria from Samson and Delilah 
Miss Lydia Gross 


Paderewski 


Saint-Saens 
Piano solo, Valse Moszkowsk 
Miss Grace Halleck 


Von der Heide. 

Von’ der Heide, the New York singing teacher, who 
has been in Italy for more than a year past and is at 
present in Milan, desires to say in response to numerous 
letters from America, and several from Rome (to which 
city he was to have returned to teach during the winter), 
that he will not be able to return to New York before 
September next, and regrets very much that he cannot 
go to Rome at present, being more than occupied with 
study, and teaching as well, in Milan 

In the spring Mr. Von der Heide will go directly to 
Paris, and.remain there until the London season, after 
which he will come home and immediately resume his 


professional duties here 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn ., February 8, 1800 
ITH the thermometer in the 40's, the cold so horrible 
one feels afraid of it as a monster terrible, yet the 
Lyceum Theatre was well filled with a splendid audience, 
to listen to the star among pianists, Rosenthal 

The concert was the initial entertainment of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters, and as befits the dignity and 
prominence of this organization, the occasion was a not- 
able one. Society was out in full dress, bonnetless and 
hatless. 

Rosenthal has captured all music lovers. It is rarely 
that Minneapolis so completely bent the knee to genius 
as she did to-night. The applause at times was tumultu- 
ous. It was enthusiasm not to be repelled, and again and 
again was he recalled. What wonder! His faultless tech- 
nic, his refined intellectuality, his poetic expression, make 
one feel the superiority of himself as a man and his lofty 
ideals in art. His magnetic personality impresses itself 
upon his listeners, carrying all before it 

Our Apollo Club will give their second concert on the 
14th. Of that hereafter 

The Thursday Musicale have in preparation a com- 
posers’ evening, which will be a most enjoyable occasion, 
for we have some very meritorious composers in our 
city 3ut more anon 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Acton Horton. 
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Music in St. Pau!. 


THE MUSICAL CouRIER OFFrice, ; 

170 Pleasant Avenue > 

St. PavuL, Minn., February 9, 1899, | 
ORIZ ROSENTHAL came, saw and conquered the 
M music-loving people of St. Paul, in his piano re 
cital at the People’s Church last evening. To Manage: 
Feldhauser, of Library Series endless chain fame, must be 
awarded the palm of glory in bringing out the largest and 
most representative audience that has gathered in the 
Library series course since the opening of the season, and 
the city of St. Paul must certainly feel indebted to Mr 
Feldhauser’s untiring and enterprising efforts in bringing 
to the Western cities the best the world affords in musical 
attractions. Artists of international reputation .have been 
presented to us in close succession, and not without ap 
preciation. The Library clientéle is a cultured and in 
telligent one, and its art standard a high one. It was such 
a gathering that greeted Mr. Rosenthal in his initial bow 

to the Northwest 


Another large audience greeted Mr. Rosenthal at his 
Minneapolis recital on Wednesday evening at the Lyceum 
Theatre. Ye gods! what a technic! One moment lifting 
you fairly from your seat with his astounding feats and 
virtuosity, and the next moment drawing the very soul 
from you in the beauty of his tone 

Rosenthal, who has been having a taste of frozen ther 
mometer (25 to 30 degrees below zero) weather 
closed his Twin City engagements in a blaze of glory this 
afternoon, at the People’s Church, appearing the third 
time in an entire change of program. To the musicians of 
St. Paul Mr. Rosenthal’s visit to us has been a musical 
event and technical revelation in the annals of the North 
west. His magnificent playing and unrivaled virtuosity 
combined with a fascinating personality and artistic tem 
permanent, have made him at once the most striking and 
interesting figure in the musical season’s offerings of 
18908 and 1899 

Rosenthal has been the best and greatest advertised 
artist in the West for many a day, and it proved itseli 
again to his managers on Monday night that advertise 
ment and success are synonymous 


* * * 


The Spiering Quartet was the feature of the Minne 
apolis Philharmonic on Tuesday, February 7. The quar 
tet made a most interesting evening, and the Saintly City 
looks for a return Western trip before the close of the 
season. 

. > > 


Claude Madden has composed a mass in D minor, part 


of which will be given at Easter time in one of the locai 


churches 


Rosenthal will play a return Western engagement i) 
April GERTRUDE Sans Souci 
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Laura H. Groves, contralto, was received with @ genuine ovation 
by the audience. Mrs. Cumming has a pure soprano voice of ex- 
quisite timbre and vibrant with feeling. She employs it with a 
complete appreciation of the author’s theme and with the most 
charming technic and method. The “Inflammatus,"’ soprano ob- 
ligato and chorus, was to many the most pleasing number of all.— 
Detroit Morning Free Press, February 8, 1899. 
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prettier than her pictures, and in her method and manner there 
was a refinement most pleasing. Her voice was clear and sweet. 
Her solo parts in the “Gate of Life” indicated that oratorio work 
was her forte.—Detroit Evening Journal. 


Hugo Heinz in America. 


H UGO HEINZ, who has been winning so many suc- 

cesses in London and Germany of late years, has 
come for a brief visit to America. For the past six years 
he has made London his home, where he has gained an 
enviable reputation as an interpreter of German Lieder 
and French songs, as well as of classical music generally. 
Mr. Heinz’s voice is a pure baritone, with no bass or tenor 
qualities; it is gently used and the tone is never forged, 
while special attention is given to the poetry of the song. 

The first recital will take place at Mendelssohn Hall on 
the afternoon of March 1, and a treat is promised to all 
those who are interested in sympathetic, musical interpre- 
tations of the best music. Further particulars of the new- 
comer will be contained in next week’s issue. 


Shannah Cumming’s Recent Successes. 
Withing the past few weeks Shannah Cummings has 


added considerably to her already high reputation as a 
Her recent successes are mirrored in the sub- 





The honors of the evening were conferred upon Shannah Cumming 
She sang “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by MacDowell; “If Only Thou 
Art True,” by Klein; “The Bride's Song,” by Schumann, and for 
an encore a “Waltz Song,” by Gounod. She possesses a most 
attractive personality, and her voice is beautifully sweet and clear. 
There was a dramatic power in her work in the cantata and a 
fine delicacy in her handling of the songs.—Detroit Sunday News. 





Mrs. Cumming’s voice is a beautiful soprano, clear, high and ot 
sufficient power, and she uses it with excellent taste, if not always 
with perfect finish. After her group of solos the applause was so 
insistent that she was forced to return and sing a song to her own 


The delicious duet between Mrs. Cumming, soprano, and Miss accompaniment at the piano.—Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory: C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
—_ and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphols, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Vam Lier ('cello); Grunmicke (organ); Dr. H. Gold- 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4to 6 P. Mm 











DIRECTORS: 


singer. 
joined press notices: 





Miss Shannah Cumming, the soprano from New York, was much 














COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
. «. RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


ipal 


The Conservatory of Music, see. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Compuasition Schools. 
The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. There 


is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German, literature, liturgy. choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 


singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


ing staff consists of forty teachers. 


Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. 
fstrasse 3-5). 


on the same days at the Coilege (Wol 


Teach- 


Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
00 


violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 4 


marks ($109) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the Secretary. 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERIIANY. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 








J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture, 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both maleand female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singing. 
Address: 107 East 27th Street, New York. 








London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSK1 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
4 PF Elgin Avenue Lenten, Ww. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 EaRL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 Berners St., London, W. 


Telegrams—-<‘‘Sinkins London.’’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM MH. CUMMINGS, Esq. 











Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Teprovisation ae , Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin (instrumental , Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Cl ; 


asses. on 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
(eae eens Se s0a. 64, to £4 od 
1 11s. 5 148. - per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 190 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Su tendent. Prospectus and 
fall particulars of the Secretary. 


By order of the Committee. 
ILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


HARRIETTE 
CADY, 


Pianiste. 








Concerts and Recitals. 


Address 
Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER, 








ITALY. 





Concert Direction 





JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli P. P., Florence, Italy. 


Engagements negotiated for prominent artists. 
Personal superintendence of Concert Tours. 
Representative for leadiug artists. 


Correspondence solicited. 





MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 
«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal mest widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Reper- 
tory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier, 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 














FREDERICK MAXSON, 

Organist Central Congregsti | Church; Pupil of 
Guilmant; Associate Royal College of Organists, London. 
Organ Concerts and Cpentngs. Instruction: Organ, 
Piano (Virgil Method), Theory. 

813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 


Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIAISIS, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musica. CourtER_ 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and hey Culture; 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. 








Students are red for positions in Schools 
and Celleges, in sare Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Cencert or Oratorie 


Students from the city and vicinity: as wel! as 
those from abroad, can enterat any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can reue 
their studies under the su on of the ect- 
ress. For Catalogues, address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Sourth and Lawrence Btreete, 
Oineinnati, Ohse, 





. 
CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA, 
Grand Opera Tenor from Metropolitan Opera House 
and Damrosceh Opera Company. Vocal and Dramatic 
Teacher of the true Italian School. Concert and Festi- 
vals. Relerences: Mile. Caivé, Melba, De HKeszké 
brothers, Plancon and Campanari. 


BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates. etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 
— Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
ore. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ. Organist Director 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church, West 1234 Street 
Assistant Organi-t Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Studio : 832 seventh Avenue, New York. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
Organist, 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Recitals, Instruc- 
tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. Studio at the 
church, 76th St. and Central Park, W., New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


Solo Organist. 
Organ—T heory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 186 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East sid Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 























Good 











E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice Culture. 


Metropolitan College of Music, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 


MANNES, 


VIOLINIST, 





DAVID 


827 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 


Watalie Dunn, 


Soprano, 





68 Wlasbinaton Place, Rew Work. 
F. DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


JULIA ARAMENTI, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL CULTURE, 


Studio: 
108 West 80th St., New York 











Pianos for Export 


cure export connections 
by addressing 


“EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 








Grand Conservatory of Music, 
250 West 23d Sircet, New York. 
Empowered by specal act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c,. . taught 
by 45 protessors. Dr. EB. Eberhard, Pres’t. 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 

J. H. HAHN, Director. 
Students prepared for concert 
playing of ali instruments ; 
for highclass teaching in 
every branch; also for Church, 
Convert and Oratorio Siuging 
and the Operatic stage. 

258 240 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


~~ 








LOUISE L. HOOD—Vioun InstRucTION. 


yp iy for pianists to study ensemble 
la. ing (piano, violin and ‘cello). Studios : 4389 

ifth Avenue, New York, Tuesdaysand Fridays. 
Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz Ne. 9 








MapaME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the ZAsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 





The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse i 
dress : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





German 
Cable A 


Proprietor and Manager of*the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole sentative of most of the leading 
attists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staveo- 

. Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 





Principal Ageney for Musie Teachers 
Apply for Catalogues. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


cs ff D.H. BALDWIN & GO. A. B. CHASE 
cmerwary PIANOS. 


agin Bald win ) INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 


h and of 

p stage Valley fiem CHICAGO. Highest type of Artistic Instruments 

are Hh For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 

nt. H the student, the conservatory, the concert. 
Hamilton Orgams. —— cytaogues rupw'sHe0 ON APPLICATION, me 





Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courter. 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 















Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. C. PISCHER’S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
| The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- ad instruments in the market, at the lowest 
Sat Se ewe C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 
known for their excellent qualities and low priee. 
50 ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 











0 a yeas known mohere mest 
OHREN’S Sole Violin Rosin. 
—— THE Years Medals FATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hondreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale a etall. 
FAVORITE Guaranteed. of Honor. Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 
H 
EVERYWHERE Sole Agent for MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype Cc ; ae ed 8b 

Band Instruments. Sarries a complete stock of Import eet 
; Music and Books. All known publishers of Ger- 
‘“ Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 
e- enowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument aad 

Plates and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 
ns COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘‘The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the is- 
- Bete ~_—y p an Maman F | oe terest of the musical profession. Subserip- 
x A A » nna, Conservatory is for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
4 66 Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 

TH E CHOIC E TH E PERFECTION Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis ° - 
IER. OF OF ARTISTIC CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
MUSICIANS 


ACHIEVESENT.” 


_ J tanoman,peck e co. Hazelton Brothers 


“2 ae : PIANOS. 


“i PIANOS PIANOS 

Are the | and the THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
RY favorite of the refined 

Artist. musical public APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


or. New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. . ° 
pacert CAUTION=~ rith*.tazize pebllc will please, not confound the genuine 0) Aa FB Nos. 34 & 36 University P lace, New York. 








Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a cheap grade. 








: STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


aye. Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
—_ 134T4 STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


; WRAKAUEK BROS. 


we PLA NOS. 
Factory and Office: | Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 























| 
Pn. i '] 4 Z 
EASE Factories: West 43d Street. e\ yer*)\ 
. | ent! PS 
, IANOS Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
—— a we - 
EW YORK. Laura. I bought my first supply of Ripans Tabules 
Th St C t f M . j more out of curio: ity than anything else, 
7 e ern onserva ory 0 uSiIC, | and was very much surprised at the good 
. FOUNDED, 1850. oeee——20 Wilheimstrasse, Berlin, S. W r | hi re * se 
; - Ww. esults which followed their use. I had 
1 Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director : F ‘ 
CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: | often seen them advertised, but being a little 
La enn ose son the Grae. be pen aa dae meg SCHOOL (compriaia Sy solo and all orchestral | . 1j d . t t t di ° I t} ‘ t 
T- nstruments). SEMI? : Special training for teachers. CHORUSS OOL. ELE} RY yreijudiced against patent medicines 10uUugn 
ip The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER pave A ] ¥ 1 : “4 
e M commences S } 1. “VV y 
bin —— SraOe ine mot S A teen en ees Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- . md See eee ee good. In cuture 
rt. —Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Férster, Prof. E s i be 'e , > with > - 
ng dick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormaan, E. E. Tactert, Ereest I ae gy Be never want to be without them. I had been 
ta Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Renno ble : | 4 . ” . _, 
Stolzenberg.” OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. troubled with indigestion and dyspepsia for 
le. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. . : ey . 
in HARP, HARMONIUM— Fr. Poenits. | ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c along time, and although I tried many kinds 
he Prospectuses ma So ntenised th apts Gonaar a -Amg n o Salaust ici c i 
= pe y rough the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation of medicine, I never found anything really 
For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; < ; i -} i 
Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Wessow, have been a —_ a ES SORES Sete, Se te do me much good until I tried Ripans 
March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the ‘* Phitharmonie,’’ Bernburgerstrasse 22a. Tabules, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Srzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





GVERETT 


—_— UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PADPDAADD ADD 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . - + «© © «© « « 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PPPP PAPAL ALAA 


Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 








“KIM 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


DALE" 


U. Ss. A 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK, 





Eetaeblished 1846. 


» C. G.RODER, 


~~” mc 
 : LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
= Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 

eee 


LARGEST ADUSE for nisi ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application 


| PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











